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CHARLES G. WILSON. 

GEORGE B. FOWLER, M. D Commissioner of Health. 
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Secretary : 
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HONORARY AND CONSULTING OFFICERS. 



CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., . . Commissiomr of Hygieru, 

GEORGE F. SHRADY, M. D., .... Consuiiing Physician-inXhief to the Hospitals 

of this Department, 

T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M. D., . . . Consulting Physician to the Division of Pathol- 

ogy^ Bacteriology and Disinfection, 

HENRY P. LOOMIS, M. D., Pathologist. 

FRANK FERGUSON, M. D., ConsulUng Pathologist. 

HENRY G. PIFFARD, M. D., .... Dermatologist. 

GEORGE HENRY FOX, M. D., . . . . Associate Dermatologist. 

JOSEPH N. HENRY, M. D., Consulting Dermatologist to the Hospitals of this 

Department. 

DANIEL DRAPER, Ph. D., ConsuUing MeUorologist. 

A. F. LIAUTARD, M. D Consulting Veterinary Surgeon. 

STEVENSON TOWLE ConsuUing Sanitary Engineer. 

RICHARD H. DERBY, M. D., . . . . Consulting Ophthalmologist. 

J. WINTERS BRANNAN,^M. D., . . . . Attending Physician to the Hospitals of this 

Depcurtnient. 

W. NORTHRUP, M. D Attending Physician to the Hospitals of this 

Department. 

ALBERT T. SWAN, M. D., ..... Attending Physician to the Hospitals of this 

Department. 

JOSEPH E. WINTERS, M. D., . . . . Attending Physician to the Hospitals of this 

Department. 

H. W. BERG, M. D., Attending Physician to the Hospitals of this 

Department. 
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JOHN S. CUFF, . . . Samtary Inspector 

T. DeWITT PINCKNEY, M. D„ 

WILLIAM JACOBSOHN, M. D., 

DAVID D. JENNINGS, M. D., 

WALTER G. HUDSON, M. D., 

GEORGE M. PRICE, M. D., 

HARMON A. VEDDER, M. D., 

JOSEPH A. SHEARS, M. D., 

WM. H. STEWART, M. D., 

WALTER A. DUNCKEL, M. D., 

JOHN MICHELS, . . . 

ROBERT DIMOND, Jr., 

JULIUS COHEN, . . . 

JAMES W. NAUGHTON, 

CHARLES W. TRIPPE, . 

ISAAC NATKINS. . . 

JOHN H. OBERLE. . . 

ALFRED K. SMITH, M. D.. 
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RUDOLPH KNOEPFLE, .... Clerk. 
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writer. 
CHARLES MUNCK, . . . Junior Clerk. 
SAMUEL K. JOHNSON, . . Veterinanan. 
EDWARD J. ASPELL, M. D., Medical Satd^ 

tary Inspector (Diagnostician). 
FRANK W. LESTER, M. D., MedUal Sani- 
tary Inspector (Diagnostician). 
HERBERT W. WOOTTON, M. D., Medical 
Sanitary Inspector (Diagnostician). 
W. WARREN TALLEY, M. D., Medical 
Sanitary Inspector (Diagnostician). 
JOHN PARSONS, M. D., Sanitary Inspector. 
JOSEPH G. HIRONS, M. D., 
MOREAU MORRIS, M. T>., MedUal Inspector. 
SAMUEL P. CROPPER, M. D., 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, M. D., 
JOHN F. WHITMYER, M. D., 
GEORGE S. LYNDE, M. D., 
WILFRED P. BYRNE, M. D., 
GEORGE W. BOGART, M. D., 
ROBERT C. DAVIS, M. D., Medical Inspector. 
WILLIAM E. WOODEND, M. D., 
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CHARLES E. DENISON, M. D., 
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GEORGE F. MORRIS, M. D., 
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LEWIS C. POTTER, M. D., J 


Vaccinator. 


M. CLAUDIUS WARSAW, M. D., " 


THADDEUSM.B. CROSS, M.D., " 


LACHLAN TYLER, M. D., 
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MICHAEL LESTRANGE, . . 


Disinfector. 


BARTHOLOMEW McGOWAN 




WILLIAM J. MATTHEWS, . 
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TANCRED H. WHITE, . , 
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WILLIAM T. BRADY, . . . 
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JOHN CONROY 
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THOMAS FEARY 
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MICHAEL J. TIERNEY, . , 
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ASA R. DIMOCK, M. D., . 
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ALEXANDER T. COMER, M 


. D., " 


JOHN MacBRIDE 
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PATRICK DUFFY, . Assistant Disin/ector. 


JOHN J. HIGGINS, . 
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MICHAEL A. McEVOY, 
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JOHN CAMERON, . 
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MARTIN WIECHELS, 
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PATRICK CONWAY, 
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JOHN J. WIUSON, . 
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JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
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ELISHA B. REBBAN, 
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JOHN ECKHARDT, 
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EDW. B. TIECHMANN, 
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JAMES L. DORAN, 
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FRANK J. SHERRY, 
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LOUIS BUEHLER, 
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PHILIP SCHNELL, 
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HENRY T. RITTER, 
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MAX WEILL, . . 
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WILLIAM KASMIRF^ 
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JAMES J. BEHAN, . . . 


Stableman. 


THOMAS QUEENIN, . . 
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RICHARD TOOLE, . . . 
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HIRAM LeBARNES. . . . 


. . Driver. 


HENRY BERBENICH, . . 
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TEMPORARY VACCINATORS. 

WILLIAM H. VERMILYE, M.D., . . . Temporary Vaccinator. 
FRANK S. FIELDER, M. D., 
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Office Assistant, 
. . Office Boy, 
• • • Chefntst, 



EDWARD W. MARTIN, Chief Inspector of 
Foods^ Offensive Trades and Mercantile 
Establishments, 
PETER M. W. VERHOEVEN, . . Clerk, 
NELLIE M. GARRETT, . Junior Clerk, 
FLORENCE E. CLINCH, 
AMBROSE LEE, Jr., . 
LILLIE H. WATSON, . 
JAMES J. CLARK, . . 
ERNST J. LEDERLE. . 
JOSEPH A. DEGHUEE, Assistant Chemist, 

JOHN JONES SHlUd Laborer, 

RUSSELL RAYNOR, Assistant Chemist and 

Milk Inspector. 
HALSEY DURAND, Assistant Chemist and 

Milk Inspector, 
EDMUND CLARK, Assistant Chemist and 

Milk Inspector, 
SAMUEL W. CLASON, M. D., Milk Inspector, 
CHARLES F. WALTER, M. D., 
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JOHN E. ALLEN, M. D., . Milk Inspector 
EMIL F. JOHNSON, . . 
HERMAN BETZ, . . . 
CHARLES H. KILBOURNE, 
WALTER G. EUOT, . . 
HUGH HALL, .... 
THOMAS S. CALLENDER, Fndt Inspector, 
BAYARD C. FULLER, . 
WILSON G. FOX, . . . 
WASHINGTON T. ROMAINE, . . Meat' 

Inspector, 
PETER GOODHEART, . Meat Inspector . 
BRYCE MARS, .... 
GEORGE A. WOODS, . . 
MORTIMER L. SULLIVAN, Fish Inspector, 
HUGH H. MASTERSON. 
GEORGE F. SHRADY, Jr., . Inspector of 

Offensive Trades, 
MEYER JOFFE, Inspector of 

Offensive Trades* 



MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Chief Inspector, 
, . . Clerk, 
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JOSEPH J. KOEN, . . 
SAMUEL W. McANENY, 
WILLIS R. HILL. . . 
HENRY W. MEYER, . . Junior Clerk. 
EDWARD C. KERSHNER, M. D., Inspector 

of Mercantile Establishments. 
AVERY McDOUGALL, . . . Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
ETHEL D. BROWN, M. D., Inspector of 

Mercctntile Establishments. 
CAROLINE E. WHITCHER, Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
JOHN J. McGRATH, ... Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
BELLE De RIVERA, . . . Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments. 



ELEANOR M. HALI, . . . Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
ALBERT PITTS, M.D., . . Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
ANNA VAN DER ZEE LEE, . Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments. 
FRANCES G. DEANE, M. D., Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
LOUISE F. HUSTED, M. D., Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments . 
MARY E. EMERY, .... Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
MARY IRELAND, .... Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments, 
LIZZIE W. LAW Inspector of 

Mercantile Establishments. 
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DIVISION OF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 

HERMANN M. BIGGS, M. D., . . . . Pathologist and Director of the Bacteriological 

Laboratories, 
WILLIAM H. PARK, M.D., Assistant Director of the Hospital Bacteriological 

Laboratories, 
ALFRED L. 6EEBE Assistant Chemist and Assistant Director of the 

Diagnosis Beuteriological Laboratories, 
EDWARD L. PARDEE, M. D., . . . . Inspector in Charge of Virus, 

WALTER BENSEL, M.D Medical Inspector, 



DIVISION OP BACTERIOLOGY (REGULAR). 






HENRY F. KOESTER, M. D., . Medical 

Inspector, 
JOHN H. HUDDLESTON, M. D., Medical 

Inspector, 
WM, J. PULLEY. M. D., MedUal Inspector, 
WM. E. STUDDIFORD, M.D., •' 
LEONARD K. GRAVES, M.D., 
JAMES S. ENNIS, M.D., 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, M.D., Assistant 

Bacteriologist, 
[ CHAS. B. FITZPATRICK, M. D., Assistant 

Bacteriologist, 
AMNA W. WILLLAMS, M. D., . Assistant 

Bacteriologist, 
JOHN S. BILLINGS, Jr., M. D., Assistant 

Bacteriologist. 
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GEO. P. BIGGS, M.D., Assistant Pathologist, 
JAMES P. ATKINSON, Assistant Chemist. 
FREDERICK F. KOESTER, . . CUrk, 
LAWRENCE B. ELLIMAN, . 
FRANCIS J. MORAN, . . . 
MAY F. RANDOLPH, . Stenographer and 

Typewriter, 
THOS. L. CLACHER, Laboratory Assistant, 
CHARLES LANGSDORFF, 
CARL E. GILSEN, . 
JOHN F. DEAKEN, Laboratory Attendant, 
CLARA N. ALLEN, 
JOHANNA DEHM, 

JAMES E. SHARKEY, . Skillad Laborer, 
WILLIAM M. WALSH, . 
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DIVISION OF BACTERIOLOGY (SPECIAL). 

ARTHUR R. GUERARD, M.D., . . . Temporary Assistant Bacteriologist, 
ARISTIDES AGRAMONTE, M. D., . . . 

PHILIP H. HISS. Jr., M.D. , 

ROBERT J. WILSON, M. D. 
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BUREAU OF RECORDS. 



ROGER S. TRACY, M.D., Register of Retards, 
ALFRED E. THAYER, M.D., Deputy Register 

of Records, 
JACOB A. WEIL, . . . Compiling CUrk, 
LOUIS KRAUSHAAR, . 
JOHN H. BAZIN, . . . CUrk (Searcher). 
EDWARD J.GALLAGHER, . Index CUrk, 

GARRETT N. FORD, Cierk. 

PETER J. SMITH. CUrk, 



WILLIAM H. DONNELLY. . . . CUrk, 

JOHN J. BARRY, 

JOHN C. VOORHEES. . . Junior Clerk, 
JAMES A. O'CONNOR, . . 
JAMES J. McCORM ACK, . . 
WILLIAM H. GUILFOY, M. D.. . Burial 

Permit Clerk, 
HENRY M.COX. M. D., Inspector of Burial 

Permits, 
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HOSPITALS. 



RIVERSIDE HOSPITAL. NORTH BROTHER ISLAND. 



CHARLES H. G. STEINSIECK, M. D.. 

Resident Pkysician, 
HARRY M. BRADLEY, M.D.. . Assistant 

Resident Pkysician, 



MARY J. REYNOLDS, . 
RICHARD P. TERHUNE, 
M. LOUISA WATKINS, 
CLARA A. LAY, . . 
MINNIE PRATT, . 
ALICE M. GIGNEY, . 
KATE I. SHERIDAN, 
CHRISTINA FINN, 
MARY GALLAGHER, 
ALICE BUXTON. . 
FLORENCE C. HARRIS, 
LILLIAN F.READ, . 
IDA BROWN, . . . 
KATE CURRAN. . . 
CATHERINE HANLEY, 
ALICE NELSON, . . 
MARY WILLIAMS, . 
NORAH ALMON. . . 
SAMUEL VARADY, . 



. . Matron, 
General Helper. 
Nurse, 
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Ward Helper, 
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Orderly (Office). 



FRANKLIN ROBINSON, Orderly and Morgue 

Keeper. 

EDWIN BOOTH, Orderly. 

SOLOMON SLAVISKY, .... 
CHARLES KAIGHIN, .... 
WILLIAM WESSEBORN, . . . 
LIZZIE CROWLEY Cook, 
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NELLIE MARSDEN, 
HANNAH CAHILL, 
SARAH SULLIVAN, 
MARY MULKEEN, 
MAGGIE CARROLL, 
MAGGIE WALSH, 
BRIDGET RILEY, 
MAGGIE KAIGHIN, 



. . . Cook (Help). 
. . . . Waitress. 

. Waitress (Help). 

. . Ckambtrmaid. 
Ckambermaid (Help). 

. Helper (Kitchen). 

. . . Laundress. 
, Laundress (Help). 



MAGGIE O'DONNELL, Assistant Laundress. 
JOSEPH GAFFNEY, .... Engineer. 

JOHN GALANTIC, Fireman, 

DAVID J. GITTO 

AUGUST SWANBERG, . . . Boatman, 
HILMER ANDERSON, . Nigkt Watchman. 
JOHN HARTENFELS, . . . Carpenter, 
EDWARD KRELL, Gardener. 
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OMERSET, M. D., Resident Physician. 
RD G. BRYANT, M. D., . Assistant 

Resident Physician, 

M. MURPHY, Matron, 

VAN WORMER, .... Nurse, 
ERINE M. MURPHY, 
rTE CLEARY, . . . 
DONAHUE, .... 
DUNWOODY, . . . 

: GABLE, 

MA A. FRANKLIN, . 

E GUMPH 

GUMPH, 

\H CLARKE, . . . Ward Helper, 

HANNON, . . 

DORSEY, . . 

FITZGERALD, 

: CLIFFORD, . 

: HEWITT, . . 

WELSH, . . . 

RADY, . . . 

E W^OODS, . . 

VM BROPHY, Orderly, 

STEWART, . 
;e BARRIE, . 

BAKER General Helper, 

ASTERSON, Waitress, 
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MARY O'BRIEN, . . . Waitress (Help). 
KATE NOONAN, .... Chambermaid. 
SARAH GRIFFEN, . Chambermaid (Help). 

MARY ROSENGRAVE, Cook. 

MAGGIE JONES, , , . . Cook (Help). 

KATIE GLASER, Sweeper, 

KATE MULLANE, Laundress, 

ANNIE CRONIN, 

MARY MARTIN, 

MARY FARRELL, 

THOMAS WARING, .... Engineer. 
CHARLES SHERIDAN, . . . Fireman. 

EDWARD FLINN 

JOHN MUNZEL 

DENNIS O'KEEFE, . . Night Watchman. 

KATE B. HOLDEN, Matron, 

MARY O'CONNOR, Nurse. 

JAMES BARRIE, Orderly. 

HUGO EHRENTHEILS, . . . 

JOHN HEMP, 

BRIDGET DUNN, Helper. 

ANNIE WEIR, 

BELLE STONE, 

KATE SWEENEY, Cook. 

PETER McCABE, Fireman. 

DAVID QUINN, 
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STEAMBOAT "FRANKLIN EDSON." 



fRICK, Captain. 

;E a. PALMER, . . . Engineer. 
-ES KRELL, Fireman. 



RAFFAELO LEGATO. 
CHARLES JOHNSON, 



Deckhand. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 



REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31. 1896. 



Health Department, 
Centre, Elm, White and Franklin Streets, 

Criminal Court Building, 

New York, March 22, 1897. 

ion. William L. Strong, 

Mayor of the City of New York: 

Sir — In accordance with the provisions of section 533 of the New 
^ork City Consolidation Act, the Commissioners of Health have the 
oner to present this their Report of the operations of the Board of 
lealth of the Health Department of the City of New York for the year 
nding December 31, 1806. Under the provisions of the Consolidation 
Let, the organization of the Health Department is divided into two 
ureaus, namely, the Sanitary Bureau and the Bureau of Records. 

THE SANITARY BUREAU. 

The Sanitary Bureau is under the charge of the Sanitary Superin- 
jndent, who, as its chief executive officer, is charged with the general 
Lipervision of the sanitary work of the Department, the enforcement of 
le provisions of the several sections of the Sanitary Code, and the laws 
nd ordinances relating to tenement and lodging houses, and generally 
le laws of the State relating to the Health Department of the City of 
few York. This Bureau is divided into five divisions, as follows : 

First Division — General and Special Sanitary Inspection. 

Second Division — Contagious Diseases and Medical Sanitary Inspection. 

Third Division — Food Inspection, Offensive Trades and Mercantile 
Establishments. 

Fourth Division — Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Fifth Division — Medical School Inspection. 

THE bureau of RECORDS. 

This Bureau is in charge of the Register of Records, and is intrusted 
'ith the registration of births, marriages and deaths, the granting of burial 
ermits, the study of topographical causes of disease and circumstances 
f unusual deaths, and, incidentally, the classification and filing of vital 
tatistics. 

HOSPITALS. 

There are also three hospitals under the charge of the Board of Health, 
amely : The Willard Parker Hospital, the Reception Hospital and the 
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Riverside Hospital (North Brother Island), which are devoted to the 
reception and care of those suffering from contagious diseases. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The state of the public health during the year has been eminently 
satisfactory. The number of deaths reported was only 41,622, against 
43,420 during 1895. 

The 41,622 deaths represent a death-rate of 21.52, against 23.1 1 for 1895, 
and is the lowest in the history of the city. The following table gives 
the estimated population, deaths and death-rates for the past ten years : 



Ybak. 


ESTIMATKD 
POPULATIOM. 


Total 

numbbrop 

Deaths. 


DSATH- 
RATE. 


Year. 


Estimated 
Population. 


Total 

Number op 

Deaths. 


Death- 

RATE. 


1886 


X.437.X70 
x,479>x43 
x,5*a.34X 
x.566,8ox 
1,6x3,559 
x,6s9,654 


37,35X 

38.933 

40.X75 

39.679 
40.X03 

43.659 


95.90 
36.33 

36.39 

a5-3« 
34.87 
36.31 


x89a 

X893 

>894 


X.708.X34 
1,758,0x0 
x.809.353 
x,879.x95 
x.934.077 


44.3«9 
44.486 

4X,i75 
43.430 
4X.633 


25.95 
35-30 
33.76 
33. XX 

31.53 


1887 


1888 


s88o 


*zry 

i8qo 


*ry*' 

180Z .....a.... 


•ey« •«••••«•«. 





The year 1895 closed the third decade since the organization of the 
Health Department. The change in the sanitary administration of the 
City in 1866 was directly due to the alarm caused by the increasing death- 
rate of the city and the apprehension of an invasion of cholera. It is 
interesting to note the effect of this change, as shown by the lowering of 
the death-rate through successive decades : 



Years. 


Mean 

Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Number op 

Deaths. 


Death- 
rate. 


Years. 


Mean 

Population. 


Average 
Annual 

Number op 
Deaths. 


Death- 
rate. 


1856-1865 

1866-1875 


749,393 
9«4.8«4 


a4.xx8 
87.53$ 


33.X9 
a9-77 


1876-1885 .. 
X886-X895.. 


1.330,436 
x,64x,535 


32,392 
4X.33X 


26.3a 
35. x8 



The decrease of the last decade has been chiefly during the last three 
or four years, as will be seen on referring to the ten-year table above. 

The following comparative table for 1895 and 1896 comprises about 
two-thirds of all the deaths for the year, and includes most of those whose 
prevalence is believed to be controllable by proper sanitary supervision : 



Cause op Death. 



Inflaenaa 

Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Diphtheria and croup. . . . 

Wbooptiig*cougk 

Tvphold fever 

Malarial fever 

Cerebro spinal meningitis 

Diarrheal diseases 

Heart diseases 

Bronchitis 



Deaths. 


Increase 

IN 


Decrease 






IN 


X895. 


X896. 


X896. 


Z896. 


567 


xox 




466 


xo 


X 




9 


793 


7x4 




79 


468 


402 




66 


X.976 


x,763 




213 


496 


435 




6x 


332 


397 




25 


90 


XX3 


23 


• • • 


204 


X78 




26 


3.208 


9.874 




334 


2,397 


2.396 


99 


• • « 


T,920 


X.477 


• • • 


443 
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Causb op Death. 



PBCvmooia. 

Pbthisis 

Bngfat** (Wu^te and nephritis. 
Sunstroke ••••>•••••... . 

Soiddea 

Hoouddes 

All others 

Touls 



Dbaths. 


Incrbasb 


Dbcrbasb 






IM 


IN 


1895. 


Z896. 


1896. 


1896. 


5.75< 


5.383 


• • • 


368 


5.»o5 


t^s 


• • • 


8ZZ 


s>5>9 


z66 


• • • 


85 


765 


680 


• • • 


1,960 


1,876 


• • • 


84 


376 


384 


8 


• • • 


76 


7« 


• • • 


„5 


»5.o97 


«4.7M 


• • • 


383 


43.4»o 


4i,6n 


975 


a.773 



It appears from this table that there has been a saving of 1,798 lives 
of persons who would have died of some of these detailed causes, if the 
mortality from them had been as high in 1896 as in 1895. 

The most remarkable item in the above table is the extraordinary and 
altogether unprecedented number of deaths from sunstroke, viz., 765, or 
680 more than the number in 1895. The largest number of deaths from 
this cau^e ever previously recorded in this city was 320 in 1872, and 
agdnin 1892. In 1866 there were 31a With these exceptions, the 
number has never risen as high as 200 but four times since the records 
were first made up in 1804, viz., 211 in 1853, 238 in 1870, 206 in 1876, 
and 216 in 1887. 

It will be of interest here to compare the three extremely hot periods 
0(1872, 1892 and 1896, as hardly anything can better indicate the sani- 
tary condition of the city than the number of deaths during three periods, 
and the ages and causes of death in those who succumbed. The following 
table will admit of such a comparison : 



DATS. 



xBtx 



Z699. 



hatii July tj 




it 



z8 

«9 
ao 

ai 

«3 



Jooe 30 I July 94 
" 9 



3 
4 

5 

6 



as 

96 



27 
98 

99 

30 



/oly 7 I July 31 
8 Aug. z 

** zo 



zz 

Z9 

»3 



if 



Z896. 



Aug. 



«f 
f« 
«• 
«« 



3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 



Aug. 9 
" zo 
zz 
za 

>3 
«4 
X5 



ii 
(• 

• • 

ii 

• * 



Aug. 16 

•' 17 
•• 18 

" X9 

90 
9Z 

33 



4« 



Maxdivm Tbmpbratukb. 


Z879. 


Z899. 


Z896. 


Degrees 


Degrees 


Degrees 


83 


76 


89 


73 


89 


86 


67 


80 


90 


Ii 


83 


94 


89 


99 


88 


86 


97 


90 


89 


95 


96 


89 


98 


96 


93 


95 


97 


96 


96 


94 


9t 


93 


U 


97 


It 


87 


86 


87 


74 


8S 


?3 


79 


77 


84 


73 


75 


87 


83 


7a 


89 


88 


73 


84 


8z 


75 


83 


85 


7a 



Dbaths Rbportbd 
Daily. 



Z879. 



"5 

Z03 

96 
ZO5 

ZZ7 

zoz 



«49 
184 

9ZO 
303 
967 
336 
331 



1893. 



Z58 

M9 
»54 

\% 

X5X 
167 



Z79 
Z90 

Z87 
Z7Z 

Z98 

323 

386 



Z70 
Z50 

"57 

150 
163 

Z30 
«37 



30a 
szo 

»i9 
zas 

Z07 

125 

"53 



Z896. 



78 

ZZ9 

Z08 
109 

Z3Z 
13a 



t46 1 
Z29 
940 
335 \ 
374 
3a I 

a65 



Dbaths Rbportbd 
Wbbkly. 



Z879. 



769 



Z27 

"4 
151 

"4 

9a 
Z08 
Z06 



z,569 



Z892. 



z,o8i 



X.434 



1,056 



z,z8z 



1896. 



809 



z,8zo 



822 



i6 

It will be observed that the week preceding the week of greatest mor- 
tality was a week of very moderate temperature in 1872 and 1892, while 
in 1896 there were five days when the temperature rose to 90 degrees or 
upward. Notwithstanding this continued high temperature, however, 
the mortality for the week was low, only 809 deaths having been 
reported. In the week of the highest mortality there were five days in 
each year in which the temperature rose to 90 degrees or more, the 
average of the maximum temperature being 93.4 degrees in 1872, 92.7 
degrees in 1892 and 91 degrees in 1896; and the mean temperature for 
the week being, in 1872, 83.7 degrees; in 1892, 82.9 degrees, and in 1896, 
84.2 degrees, the very high mean of 1896 being due to the fact that the 
nights were very warm, adding very materially to the oppressiveness of 
the heat. The week of the greatest mortality in 1896 was, therefore, not 
only a week of very high temperatures, fairly comparable with those of 
1872 and 1892, but was even more oppressive, and was itself preceded by 
a week of very high temperature, the average of the maximum tempera- 
tures for the preceding week having been, in 1872, 79 degfrees; in 1892, 
82.6 degrees, and in 1896, 90.9 degrees, and the mean temperature 
having been, in 1872, 72.6 degrees; in 1892, 71.7 degrees, and in 1896, 
82.2 degrees. 

The mean temperature of the hot week of 1896 having been so high 
and that of the preceding week so much higher than in 1872 or 1892, it 
is very remarkable that the mortality should have increased so slowly. In 
1872 there were six successive days on which the temperature rose to 90 
degrees or more, and the greatest number of deaths reported was on the 
fifth day; in 1892 there were five successive days with a maximum tem- 
perature of 90 degrees or more, and the greatest number of deaths was 
reported on the seventh day from the first; in 1896 there were ten days 
when the maximum temperature reached 90 degrees or upward, and the 
greatest number of deaths was reported on the tenth day, while as soon 
as the hot spell came to an end, the mortality immediately dropped to 
the normal number, the deaths reported for the succeeding week having 
been only 822. 

The figures which are given in the preceding table represent the 
reported mortality, i. ^., the number of certificates of death presented 
daily at the burial permit office. The actual number of deaths occurring 
each day has been ascertained for the hot week alone of each year, and is 
given in the following table : 



Datb. 


Actual No. op Deaths Daily. 


Deaths prom Sunstrokb. 


187a. 


1899. 


X896. 


X879. 


x89a. 


X896. 


X87S. 


X899. 


X896. 


lune 30 

jwjy X 


July 94. 

;; »5 

" a6 

•• a? 

" a8 

;; »9 

" so. 


August 9 

•• xo. . . . . 
•* XX 

" X9 

" X3 

*' "4 

" XS 


X9X 
«47 

938 

X84 
«53 


175 
X77 

X99 

aox 

a«5 
350 

398 


»33 

386 
313 

X77 
««3 


7 

34 
6S 

43 
4* 

X9 

4 


• • 

9 

6 
x6 

50 
xc6 

5x 


69 

x8x 
xm 

86 
47 

XI 




X.59X 


1,615 


i,78x 


9X9 


93 X 


67X 
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It will be seen that in each week the greatest number of deaths for 
day coincides with the greatest number of deaths from sunstroke, 
, on comparing this table with the previous one, it will be seen that in 
2 the greatest mortality was on the fourth day of extreme heat, in 
2 it was on the fifth day, and in 1896 it was on the eighth day. 
In 1 8/2 and 1892 the period of extreme heat was entirely included in 
week named in the last preceding table, but this week comprised only 
-half of the hot period of 1896, and it will be of interest to observe the 
^ gradual increase of the actual mortality for the first iive days of the 
spell, as follows : 



Dats. 


Actual 
Deaths. 


SUNSTROXSS. 


Datb. 


Actual 
Deaths. 


Sunstrokes. 


mt 1 


98 
120 

137 
139 


 • 

I 


Auinist 7 


122 

172 


3 
22 


A, 


■"fc L •••••••• 

8 


e 


ToUl 




i.::::::::: 


788 


35 





This table clearly shows that the continued high temperature did not 
)reciably affect the mortality until the fifth day of its continuance. 
This apparent increase of stamina in the community, enabling it to 
ist the cumulative effect of an extremely high temperature for so many 
jrs, can hardly be accounted for in any other way than by an improve- 
int in the sanitary environment or in personal hygiene. There has 
doubtedly been some improvement in the latter. More attention has 
5n paid to it by people in general, and their habits are better as regards 
)d, drink and cleanliness. A considerable proportion of the cases of 
istrokes are due to a combination of alcoholism and high temperature, 
i the slow development of such cases in 1892 and 1896, as compared 
th 1872, would seem to indicate a more general caution in the use of 
oholic stimulants in such weather. 

Most of the improvement, however, seems to be caused by a better 
litary condition of the city. If this is so, it ought to be evident in a 
nparison of the proportion of deaths of small children during the hot 
ather, the deaths of nursing infants being generally recognized as one 
the best tests of the sanitary condition of a community. The following 
le shows the number of deaths of children under one year of age, and 
number of deaths of such children from diarrheal diseases, as compared 
h the total number of deaths during the three hot weeks : 



Year. 



Total 
Deaths. 


Deaths 

Under x 

Year. 


Diarrheal 

Deaths 

Under x 

Year. 


X.569 

1.434 
x,8xo 


733 
563 
39X 


495 
293 

xaS 



PERCE>rrAGK OF 

Deaths 

Under x Year 

ON Total. 



46.7 



39-3 
ax. 6 



Percentage op 
Diarrheal 

Deaths Under 
I Year on 

Total Under 
X Year. 



67.5 
53.0 
33.7 
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The proportion of deaths of nursing infants to the total number of 
deaths during the hot weather is thus shown to be less than half in 1896 
of what it was in 1872, and of the deaths that did occur the proportion 
dying from diarrheal diseases was also in 1896 less than half that in 1872, 
the improvement shown being much greater between 1892 and 1896 than 
between 1872 and 1892, indicating again, in another way, the same con- 
clusion previously arrived at, viz., that the most marked improvement in 
the sanitary condition of the city has occurred within the last few years. 

CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

The same thing is shown in the case of diseases of a contagious or in- 
fectious nature. These diseases are more strictly preventable than any 
others, and it is in their control and prevention that sanitary science finds 
its principles most thoroughly justified. Of this class of diseases, measles 
is the most evasive of preventive measures, and is everywhere the most 
difficult to manage, probably because of the somewhat prolonged period 
of invasion, during which others may be infected by persons who are not 
suspected of having the disease. The improvement in the management 
of these diseases is shown by the following table : 

Deaths. 



SmaDpoz 

Measks 

Scarlet Fever 

Diphtheria and Crovp 

Typhoid Fetrer 

TyphtH Fcrer 



1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


189I. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


81 

x,3" 

a.553 

364 

4 


I 

470 
1.843 

«.»9« 
397 


a 

730 
408 

X.783 
35« 


3 

663 

i,2ao 

X.970 

384 

I 


81 
864 

977 

a,xc6 

400 

45 


xoa 
393 
55X 

*'% 

aoo 


X«!4 

584 

«.870 
3»6 


xo 

1,976 
3aa 


4'954 


4.40X 


3.a75 


4.»40 


4.473 


4.185 


4.475 


3.560 



1896. 



7*^ 
a97 



3.«7T 



Death Rates. 



Smallpox 

Mea^ 

Scarlet Fever 

Diphtheria and Croup 

Typhoid Fever 

Typhus Fever 



1888. 



.cs 

.89 
1.68 

.a4 
.003 



3-a5 



1889. 



•0006 
.30 

1.46 
•25 

«• • • • • 



a.8z 



1890. 



.ooz 
•45 
•93 
x.zx 
.aa 



a. 03 



189I. 



.00c 
.40 

•74 
1.19 

.0006 



»-5S 



1892. 



1893. 



.05 

•5« 

•57 
i.a3 

•■3 
.03 



a. 6a 



.06 
,*% 

•3« 

^•45 

.aa 

.zz 



a. 38 



1894. 



.085 

•3» 
•30 



«-47 



1895. 



Z.9O 



1896. 



.005 


.0005 


.4« 


.37 


.25 


.ai 


Z.05 


.91 


•»7 


• »5 



x.64 



In the years 1893 and 1894 diphtheria increased in almost all the large 
cities of this country and Europe, and seemed almost impossible to con- 
trol The introduction of a new method of treatment, however, in the 
latter year, put a new aspect on the matter, and its successful application 
in 1895 2i^d 1896, here and elsewhere, gives assurance that this disease 
will at last be shorn of its terrors. The steady decrease in the actual as 
well as the relative number of deaths from typhoid fever, is probably due 
partly to the careful watch maintained over the milk supply of the city, i 
and partly to the greater attention paid to the sanitation and water supply 1 
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urban resorts of late years. The cases of this disease that do occur 
ily cannot be due to a contamination of the Croton water supply, 
such a contingency the disease would undoubtedly attain the pro- 
ns of an epidemic. 

DIARRHEAL DISEASES. 

e of the surest tests of the sanitary condition of a city is the rela- 
•evalence of diarrheal diseases. Being caused, as they generally 
y some impurity of the food or water habitually used by the 
tants, their frequency and fatality constitute an excellent indication 
wisdom and vigor with which sanitary ordinances are promulgated 
iforced. In this city there has been a progressive decrease, much 
rated in recent years, not only in the relative but in the absolute 
IT of deaths from these diseases, as shown in the following table : 



Ykak. 



Population. 



x,a8o,857 
2,3x8,364 
1,356,764 
1.396.388 
«.437.x7o 
".479. M3 
1.5M.341 
X. 566,801 
x.6xs,559 

x,652.654 
x,7o8,xa4 

1,758,0x0 
«.8o9,i53 

".879,«95 
1.934.077 





Dsaths 


Total 


rxoM 


Dbaths. 


Diakrhbal 


• 


DiSBASBS. 


37.9»4 


4,050 


34.0XX 


3.398 


35.034 


3,679 


35.68* 


3,4a6 


37.35t 
38,933 


3.494 


3.76a 


40, "75 


3.489 


39.679 


3.648 


4o,«o3 


3,346 
3.587 


43,659 


44,3»9 


3.60J 


44.486 


3.310 


4«.i75 


3,040 


43.420 
4'.63a 


3.ao8 


2,874 



Dbath-ratb 

FROM 

DiARRHBAL 

DiSBASES. 



x6 
58 
7X 
45 
43 
54 
39 

33 
08 
x6 

XX 

88 
68 

7« 
49 



Pbrcbntacbop) 
Dbaths from 
Diarrheal "^ 
Diseases on 

Total Number. 



X0.68 

9-99 
X0.5X 

9.60 

S.66 
.68 
0.X9 

8.34 
8.aa 
8.X3 

7.44 
7.38 

7-39 
6.90 



THE EFFECT OF CLEAN STREETS. 

e cleanliness of the streets during the past year is an object lesson 
: residents of the densely populated parts of the city, and more 
ion to the cleanliness of their apartments is the result. The proper 
ig of the city streets is so intimately connected with the other mat- 
ilating to the sanitary condition of the city, that an investigation 
Jen made during the past year as to the effect of improved methods 
jet cleaning upon the public health. It is evident that the problem 
>resented for solution is not of a simple nature. In estimating the 
of cleaner streets, the general benefit derived from improved sani- 
, due to the efforts of this Department, must also be considered, as 
5 the greater possibilities of cleanliness afforded by the use of 
!t as a street pavement in many localities. A few of the facts already 
ained are given here. 

trying to determine whether the improved condition of the streets 
roduced any perceptible effect upon the health of the city, it was 
that a comparison must be made, not with former years (for a lower 
lity might be due to many other causes than cleaner streets), but 
the same year, as far as possible. It seemed probable that if such 
iness were to effect the mortality directly, such effect would be more 
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evident in the dirtiest localities, and therefore it was determined to make 
a comparison of the death-rates from certain diseases which are generally 
considered to be a test of sanitary conditions, in certain localities where 
the streets were always filthy, and in the remainder of the city. It was 
possible that such a comparison might show a greater difference in the 
filthiest places. 

Accordingly, in the following tables, the First, Fourth and Four- 
teenth Wards were selected, as being occupied by the filthiest class of 
people and having the highest death-rates of any part of the city. 

For separate comparison, the Tenth, Eleventh, Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth Wards were also taken, as being very much overcrowded, and also 
having notoriously filthy streets. The deaths from diarrheal diseases 
were chosen for one comparative table, the only one selected for repro- 
duction in this place. The deaths for each quarter of the years 1895 and 
1896 were then compared with the deaths in the same localities during 
the previous ten years, the annual average being increased to correspond 
with the increase of population. 

The following table gives the figures upon which the percentages are 
based for the third, or summer, quarter of each year : 





XST, 4TM AMD X4TH WaRDS. 


lOTH, ZXTM. I3TH AND X7TH 

Wards. 


Remainder op City. 




« « 

< 


Same in- 
creased for 
population. 


X895. 


X896. 


Annual aver- 
a g e X885- 
1894. 


Same in- 
creased^ for 
population. 


1895. 


X896. 


Annual aver- 
a g e 1885- 
X894. 


Same i n - 
creased for 
population. 


1895. 


X896. 


Jtaly to Sept., inc.. 


1x3.3 


"5 


xxa 


9^ 


4845 


457 


404 


093 


1,997.9 


a, 136 


x,87x 


1.509 



The following table shows the percentage of increase or decrease in 
the number of deaths from diarrheal diseases in each of the districts 
named, as compared with the annual average for the previous ten years : 





xST, 4TH AND 14TH Wards. 


xoth, xxth, x3th and x7th 
Wards. 


Rbmaindbr of City. 




X895. 


1896. 


1895. 


X896. 


1895. 


1896. 


Inlv to SeoL. inc 


— a.6 


—90.9 


— 1X.6 


—35.9 


— xa.4 


—29.4 


« 



It will be seen that the improvement from 1895 to 1896, so far as 
indicated by this table, was much the greatest in the filthiest wards, and 
was the least in the remaining portion of the city, after the dirtiest wards 
had been eliminated. 

BIRTHS. 

The total number of births during the year was 55,623, against 53,731 
in 1895. Of the total number, 30,284, or 54.44 per cent, were reported by 
physicians, and 25,339, or 45.56 per cent by midwives. It will be seen 
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that there has been a gradual increase from year to year in the proportion 
reported by physicians, it having been 50.48 in 1892, 52.31 in 1893, 53-55 
in 1894, and 53.76 in 1895. Of the total number of births, 28,244 were 
males and 27,379 were females, the proportion being 1.032 males to every 
female, against 1.054 in 1895. There were 419 pairs of twins reported, or 
one in every 133 births. 

MARRIAGES. 

The total number of marriages reported was 20,513, against 20,612 in 
1895, representing a marriage rate of 21.8 persons married per 1,000 liv- 
ing, which is considered an unusually high marriage rate. 

HOSPITALS. 

The hospitals under the control of the Department, namely, those 
located near the foot of East Sixteenth street, and at North Brother 
Island, opposite East One Hundred and Thirty-eighth street, are devoted 
to the care and treatment of contagious diseases. In the Willard Parker 
Hospital and its annex cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever in children 
are treated, adults being, as a rule, sent to North Brother Island. The 
following table shows somewhat in detail the work of this hospital dur- 
ing the year : 

Willard Parker Hospital. 





Cases Tkbatbd. 


DSATHS. 




Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Toul. 


Scarlet fevo' 


4x8 


«3x 
44« 


4az 
860 


X4 
X05 


s6 
xoo 


40 
ao5 


Diphtheria..... 




Total 


608 


673 


Z,88l 


"9 


X26 


845 





The Reception Hospital, as its name implies, receives, temporarily, 
patients who are sick with contagious diseases until they are removed to 
the Riverside Hospital at North Brother Island. Here are also received 
suspicious cases which it is not considered safe to allow to remain in their 
homes on account of the difficulty of isolation and the consequent danger 
to others. The work of this hospital is indicated by the following table : 



Reception Hospital. 



1896. 



Malbs. 


Fbmalbs. 


Mothers 
Accompany- 
ing. 


Total. 


815 
4«9 
405 


547 
39a 
374 


axx 

5« 

X4 


'•HI 

793 



Deaths. 



36 
48 
38 



/t the Riverside Hospital, situated on North Brother Island, are 
treated all cases of contagious and infectious diseases that are not retained 
at the Willard Parker Hospital. The following table shows the variety of 
diseases and the number of cases of each treated here during the past year : 
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Riverside Hospital, 



SmaUp<Ac 

Typhus fever 

Scaurlet fever 

Scarlet fever, with measlei 

Scarlet fever, with whooping-cough 

Scarlet fever, with chicken-pox 

Scarlet fever, with diphtheria 

Scarlet fever, with diphUicria and parotitis 

Measles 

Measles, with diphtheria. 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria, with whooping-cough 

DQ>htheria, with whooping-cougn and scarlet fever 

Leprosy 

Under ohservation 

Total. 



Casks Trkai-bo. 




Deaths. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Featale. 


7 


• • • • 


7 


X 


• • « • 


z 


1 


a 


• • • • 


• • • • 


aa 


a4 


46 


z 


X 


3 

X 


xo 


«3 

1 


a 


9 


3 


7 


10 


• • • • 


• • • • 


87 


33 


60 


8 


Z3 


• • • • 


t 


X 


• • • • 


• • • • 


X97 


x69 


359 


«9 


25 


a4 


zx 

I 


45 


Z3 


4 


la 


xo 


aa 

X 

7 


Z 


Z 


7 


• • • • 


3 


* • • • 


• • a • 


a 


a 


• • • • 


• • • • 


305 


363 


567 


46 


45 



Total. 



3 
4 

• • • 

* • • 

30 



z6 

• • • 

3 



9* 



In making a comparison between the results of treatment in the 
hospitals of this Department, as compared with the cases treated at their 
homes, it should be remembered that the cases removed to the hospitals 
are generally the more severe ones ; that they are more apt to come from 
places with unsanitary surroundings and with systems poorly nourished, 
and, therefore, unable to battle against disease ; that the diphtheria cases 
are too far advanced for the best results to be obtained from the antitoxin 
treatment, and that the cases of scarlet fever and measles at the Riverside 
Hospital are frequently brought there with grave complications already 
existing. 

VACCINATION. 

During the year the corps of physicians known as Inspectors of 
Vaccination, men charged with the specific duty of oflfering by house- 
to-house visitation vaccination to all persons needing it, and who are also 
authorized to visit the schools for the purpose of examining and vaccinat- 
ing such pupils as are not protected by a former vaccination, per- 
formed the following work : 

Primary vaccinations 21,340 

Secondary vaccinations 61,481 

Total number of vaccinations 82.821 



SUMMER CORPS. 

Under the provisions of section 4, chapter 504, of the Laws of 1879, 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment is required to appropriate 
each year the sum of $10,000, to be known as the "Tenement-house 
Fund," to be placed to the credit of the Health Department, and by 
it expended in the employment of a special corps of physicians, whose 
duty it shall be to visit every tenement-house, especially in the iTDcrer 
and more crowded districts of the city, prescribe for the helpless sick, to 
give needful advice, distribute rules for the care of infants and to cause 
to be corrected all unsanitary conditions. 
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On June 23, 1896, 50 physicians were appointed for service (as in 
preceding years), during the months of July and August, and the city was 
divided into 50 districts, to each of which one physician was assigned 
for duty. 

The following tabulated statement shows in detail the work of this 
corps during the past year : 

Number of visits to tenement-houses 3^*^' 

Number of visits to families 274,742 

Number of sick treated 37i46o 

Number of minor nuisances abated by personal efifort 4»057 

Number of complaints of nuisances forwarded 539 

Number of circmars for infants distributed ^'*S'7 

Number of tickets to the St. John's Guild excursions distributed 15*087 

Prescriptions filled at Central Office 291 

Number of revisits additional made to the sick 4*4^ 

Number of patients found under treatment by other doctors 5*405 

Number of days of service 2, 159 

DIVISION OF PATHOLOGY. BACTERIOLOGY AND DISINFECTION. 

The work of the Division in the bacteriological diagnosis in cases of 
suspected diphtheria has been carried on with entire success during the 
year, along the lines previously established, and exhibits a considerable 
increase, as compared with that of 1895. The following table shows the 
great increase of this branch of the work of the Division since its estab- 
lishment in 1893 : 



Total cnltures examiaed : dail^ average 

Coltures made for diagnosis (primarv) ; total examined 

Cultures made after convalescence (later) : total examined 

Cultures made from healthy throats in infected families (trial) ; 
load examined 



(From May 6.) 


1894. 


189s. 


Z4.6 
a.775 
x.33a 

• * •  


36.x 

7.609 
S.637 

• » • • 


63.0 
9,526 
1,098 

a.344 



1896. 



69.6 
xo,a93 
13,1x3 

x,643 



The number of " culture stations ** throughout the city has been 
increased to a total of 74. Some 21 of these are visited daily by employees 
of the Department, for the purpose of collecting cultures in cases of 
suspected diphtheria, samples of sputum, etc, left by physicians or 
Department Inspectors, and of furnishing the stations with any needed 
supplies. Arrangements are made with the remaining stations to forward 
any culture, etc, received during the day to some one of the stations 
visited daily, at an hour just previous to that at which the collector reaches 
the station. In this way cultures, etc, left by physicians or Inspectors 
at any of the stations before 3.30 P. M. on week days and before 2.45 P. M. 
on Sundays and holidays reach the laboratory on the evening of the same 
day, and are examined the following morning. At many of the stations, 
cultures, etc, are collected at hours later than those mentioned above, 
and this fact will be indicated during the coming year on the list of sta- 
tions issued from time to time, for general distribution. 

In connection with the routine work mentioned above, a series of 
investigations was made during the early part of the year, for the purpose 
of confirming the results of previous experience as to the virulence of 
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bacilli morphologically identical with the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, when 
found by ordinary routine bacteriological examination in cultures from 
the throats of individuals presenting clinically the symptoms of simple 
acute angina only. The bacilli found in such cultures were tested upon 
guinea pigs as to virulence in the usual manner, and the subsequent 
history of the cases was obtained from the attending physicians by the 
Medical Inspectors of the Division. 

The results of these investigations entirely confirmed those of previous 
experience, i. ^., that simple anginas in which morphologically typical 
diphtheria bacilli are found by the ordinary routine methods of examina- 
tion should be included under the name diphtheria, without reference to 
the site, extent or intensity of the inflammatory process, or to the charac- 
ter of the exudate. 

In addition to the above, careful notes were made during April of the 
clinical and bacteriological diganosis in every case of suspected diphtheria 
from which cultures were received and examined in the bacteriological 
laboratory. During this period 107 cases regarded as diphtheria by the 
attending physicians, and so reported to the Department, were found to 
be false through the examination of cultures made later by Inspectors of 
the Department, while during the same period only 80 cases regarded by 
the attending physicians as false diphtheria, or as of a doubtful nature, 
and so reported, were found, on bacteriological examination, to be true 
diphtheria. These data would seem to effectually dispose of the state- 
ment, so constantly made and reiterated, that as the result of the general 
adoption in this city of bacteriological examinations for the diagnosis of 
diphtheria, the number of cases of this disease has been largely increased 
(and the death-rate thus proportionately lowered) by the addition of 
many cases of tonsillitis and pharyngitis, which were previously regarded 
as simple anginas. 

Increase in Working Force. 

To keep pace with the constantly increasing demands made upon the 
Division, in routine bacteriological work, and especially in experimental 
investigations with reference to the prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
of infectious diseases, an increase in the staff was again found necessary. 
Accordingly, four additional Assistant Bacteriologists were appointed in 
November, 1896. An additional Laboratory Attendant and Collector 
was also appointed earlier in the year. 

Production and Administration of Diphtheria Antitoxic Serum. 

As a direct result of the successful experiments with regard to the 
rapid production of strong diphtheria toxin, to which allusion was 
made in the report of 1895, antitoxic serum of a strength much greater 
than any hitherto thought possible has been regularly produced since the 
early part of the year. The highest grade of serum now produced in 
this Department contains 500 antitoxin units (Behring's standard) in one 
cubic centimeter. The use of the more concentrated preparations has 
greatly reduced the disagreeable sequellae (rashes, joint pains, etc.,) which 
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were occasionally met with when weaker serums were employed, and 
which are due to the horses' blood serum in which the antitoxin is dis- 
solved, and not to the latter per se. Much is gained, also, in the reduc- 
tion of the bulk of liquid necessary to be injected in order that a given 
number of antitoxin units may be administered. 

The use of antitoxin in the treatment of diphtheria has increased 
greatly in this city during the year. Some 87 druggists throughout the 
city now act as agents for its sale and free distribution. The majority of 
these establishments also serve as " culture stations." It has been found 
necessary to specially detail an employee of this Department to the 
constant supervision of these establishments, in order that their supplies 
of antitoxin, culture tubes, etc, may be always ample for all demands 
and in good condition. 

The free administration of antitoxin, either through the Medical 
Inspectors of the Division, or by physicians in cases where payment for 
the remedy would be a hardship, has been carried on with gratifying suc- 
cess. The remarkable reduction of the death-rate and actual mortality from 
diphtheria in this and other cities where antitoxin has been extensively 
employed, together with the results in the use of the remedy reported by 
the Inspectors of this Division, by physicians throughout the city, and 
through the collective investigations of a very large number of observers, 
both in this country and abroad, afford an absolute demonstration of the 
specific value of antitoxic serum in the treatment of diphtheria, and have 
completely verified the prediction in this respect, made in the annual 
report for the year 1894, In view of the above, the position of this 
Department, as a pioneer among sanitary authorities in the production 
and administration of diphtheria antitoxin, is specially gratifying, and 
affords ample compensation for the time, labor and money, expended in 
the inauguration, development and maintenance of the work. 

Production of Bovine Vaccine Virus. New Vaccine Laboratory. 

In the report for 189S reference was made to the investigations begun 
in that year with relation to the improvement of the vaccine virus pro- 
duced by this Department These investigations were conducted under 
' the supervision of the Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories, and 
have been continued during the present year with most successful results. 
A detailed experimental investigation has been made into all the methods 
employed in various parts of the world for the production and preserva- 
tion of vaccine virus. The choice and care of animals, the places, 
methods and virus most suitable for inoculation, the time and manner of col- 
lection, and the preparation and preservation of the virus after collection, 
have all been carefully studied. The most notable vaccine laboratories 
in Europe and in this country have been visited and their practice noted. 
As a result, many important changes have been made, the methods 
formerly in use having been entirely revolutionized. The virus is now 
issued in the form of a glycerinated vaccine pulp, contained either in 
capillary tubes for single vaccinations, or in small vials of convenient size, 
holding pulp sufficient for ten and fifty vaccinations, respectively. Calves 
are now employed in the place of cows or heifers. The greatest care is 
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taken to insure cleanliness in the production and preservation of the virus, 
all instruments and receptacles being sterilized, and the operations of 
inoculation and collection made as nearly aseptic as possible. Before the 
virus from any animal is issued, the animal is sent to autopsy and the 
organs carefully examined for any evidence of disease. In addition, the 
virus is subjected to bacteriological examination and to clinical test. As 
a result of all the above, the vaccine virus now produced by this Depart- 
ment is unexcelled, whether in potency, in keeping qualities, or in freedom 
from bacteria, by that produced in any other laboratory throughout the 
world. These facts have been fully established by an extended series of most 
careful tests, and it is believed that no virus is more fully tested, as a matter 
of routine, before being used, than that now produced by this Department 
In order to afford the most complete facilities for the production of 
vaccine virus of the high grade described above, contracts have been 
made for the construction of a new vaccine laboratory. The building 
for this purpose will be located in the immediate vicinity of the Hospital 
Bacteriological Laboratory, on the land owned by the Department at the 
foot of East Sixteenth street, in this city. It is believed that, in cpn- 
struction and equipment, this laboratory will be the equal of any now 
existing in this country or abroad. 

Sanitary Supervision of Tuberculosis. 

The work of the Division in this respect has been successfully prose- 
cuted during the year along the lines previously established. With few 
exceptions, the various public institutions throughout the city have been 
prompt in reporting cases of tuberculosis coming under their observa- 
tion, and a very decided increase in the number of private cases reported 
by physicians has also occurred. A corresponding increase in the number 
of samples of sputum received for microscopic examination has taken 
place. The following table exhibits more fully the above facts : 



Sampler of sputum eiuunined — 

Daily average , 

Total 

Cases of tuberculosis reported — 

By phvsicuins 

By public institutions 



1804. 
(From Mar. 9). 



«-7 
5" 

978 
31985 



1895. 



3-1 
i,X47 

5x4 
5.3x0 



1896. 



5-» 

i.85« 

985 
7.349 



The following table shows the total number of cases of tuberculosis 
reported to the Department, by months, since the inception of this work 
in March, 1894: 



Casks opTubbrcu- 

Losis Rbportsd 

During — 



January. . 
February 
March . . . 
April. ... 

May 

June 

July 



1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


• • • • 


54X 


5*4 


• • • • 


332 


40a 


378 


61 a 


86a 


466 


t^ 


049 


467 


589 


833 


364 


535 


655 



Casks of Tubercu- 
losis Reported 
During — 



August. . . . 
September. 
October. .. 
November 
December. 

Total. 



1894. 


1895. 


357 
368 
363 
496 
49 > 


455 
408 

477 


4,263 


5.824 



1896. 



673 

761 

58* 

S9S 
669 



8.334 
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The large increase in the number of specimens of sputum received 
uring 1896 is probably due, at least in part, to a circular regarding the 
nportance of bacteriological examinations in the early diagnosis of pul- 
lonary tuberculosis, prepared by the Director of the Bacteriological 
laboratories, and first issued by order of the Board in the latter part of 
895. This circular was widely distributed among the physicians of the 
ity during 1896. It is as follows : 

" The symptoms of incipient pulmonary tuberculosis are few, not marked and not uniform. 
bey are frequently not sufficient in number or importance to attract the attention of the affected 
dividual, and their significance is often not recognized by physicians, as there are other conditions 
hkh closely resemble incipient pulmonary tuberculosis. 

*• Tuberculosis results from the reception into a susceptible system of tubercle bacilli. These 
t usually drawn in with the air inspired, and find lodgment in some portion of the respiratory 
lamges. There they increase in number, when conditions favorable for their multiplication 
List, and by their growth set up an inflammation which becomes evident in the formation of new 
Bsaes, the so-called tubercle. The inflammatory changes are usually at first very slight and the 
fects entirely local. Moreover, in this early stage there is a marked tendency to a localization 
id restriction of the process and to an entire recovery. Many persons get well untreated. In 
ich cases the tubercles are gradually replaced by fibrous tissue, and the bacilli die or are rendered 
irmlesi. At this time, f.^.,when a patient has tuberculosis, but when the disease is confined to a 
ludl, sharply circumscribed area, there is the best opportunity for successful treatment. 

*' On tiie other hand, in a large percentage of the unrecognized and neglected cases, recovery 
oes not take place, but the tubercular process extends ; new tubercles form, the old ones become 
ecrotic, and there is a coalescence of separate foci of infection, forming larger areas of disease, 
U a great part of one or both lungs is affected. At the same time, the bacilU in their growth 
)rm poisons which are absorbed by the system, and in the diseased or necrotic tissues other Ixicteria 
re deposited, producing the so called mixed infection. 

"The disease has now assumed a far more serious aspect, is easily recognizable and con- 
titntes what is commonly called consumption. With few exceptions, this proi^esses to a fatal 
ennination. The classical symptoms commonly assigned to early tuberculosis, i>., persistent 
xmgh with expectoration, loss of appetite and weight, haemoptysis, are really signs, in most mstances, 
lot of the incipient affection, but of the advanced disease. In the early stage, a positive diagnosis 
sposdble only when tubercle bacilli are found in the expectoration. It is an impression com- 
nonly held that the bacilli are not found unless the disease has advanced to a point at which the 
aSDS presented on a phjrsical examination are themselves almost conclusive. Such, however, is 
pot the case ; bacilli are not infrequently found in the expectoration when the physical si^ns are 
indicative only of a slight bronchitis, or when there are absolutely no physical signs obtainable. 
When signs of consolidation are present, the affected area is always considerable, and always far 
gietter than would be inferred from the evidences obtained on examination. It is, therefore, of 
npreme importance that the diagnosis should be made at the earliest possible moment. The 
a^)ectoration should be examined early, and if bacilli are not found immediately, should be 
examined repeatedly in every case of doubtful diagnosis. All cases, also, in which there is a 
coQgh, with or without expectoration, persbting for more than a few weeks, and all cases in which 
tbere is unexplained pallor, loss of appetite, languor or loss of weight (general debilityj, even if 
tbe coa^h appears to oe almost entirely absent, should be considered cases of doubtful diagnosis, 
ud bacilli should be sought for in the expectoration. 

" In conclusion, emphasis should be laid upon the following clearly demonstrated facts : 

" First — Incipient tuberculosis tends to recovery. 

** Second — Advanced tuberculosis, with or without mixed infection, tends to a fatal issue. 

*' Third — In all coughs which last more than a few weeks, tuberculosis is to be suspected as 
t cause. 

" Fourth — Successful treatment and prophylaxis demand the earliest possible diagnosis. 

"Fifth — The positive diagnosis of incipient pulmonary tuberculosis properly so called is 
possible only when tubercle bacilli are found m the expectoration. 

" Sixth — Repeated examinations of the expectoration are frequently necessary to demonstrate 
the presence of the tubercle bacilli in incipient cases of pulmonary tuberculosis." 

A table has been prepared showing the weekly deaths in this city 
from pulmonary tuberculosis during 1896, as compared with the average 
for the previous years, the latter increased to correspond with the increase 
of population. This table exhibits a decided decrease in the number of 
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deaths for 1896, and affords a gratifying indication of the value of the 
work carried on during the past three years by this Department in the 
sanitary supervision of tuberculosis. 

The following table exhibits the mortality from pulmonary tubercu* 
losis by age, from 1890 to 1896, inclusive. The large number of deaths 
from this disease occurring during the working years of life is specially^ 
noticable. The slow but fairly steady decrease in the number of deatiu 
from year to year is also shown : 

Deaths from Phthisis, by Age, from 1890 to 1896, Inclusive, 



Ybar. 



x8qo, 
X89X. 
1893. 
1893, 
X894. 
1895, 
Z896. 



Under 15 
Ykars. 


^s-^s- 


aS-35- 


35-45. 


45 AND 
UPWARD. 


a43 


z,oox 


Z.686 


x.»a3 


X.339 


9ZO 


970 


z,6o6 


I.MS 


1.999 


353 


945 


X.533 


z.zzs 


z,too 


859 


».043 


X.555 


1,041 


1,936 


910 


886 


x»47X 


Z,026 


1.065 


939 


970 


1,652 


X.X63 


z,z8x 


TOO 


96s 


X.5S7 


1,141 


i,Z3x 



Total. 



5.493 
5.«^ 
5.033 
5.x«4 
4.658 
5.»$ 
4*994 



A rapid reduction in the tubercular death-rate cannot, in the nature of \ 
things, be anticipated. It is certain, however, that progress in this respect 
must be along the lines laid down by this Department for the prosecution 
of its work. These are, first, education of the public regarding the infec- 
tious character of pulmonary tuberculosis, involving the precautions 
necessary to prevent its spread ; and, second, the thorough renovation of 
the infected premises. 

An investigation of the records of this disease kept during the past 
three years, and more especially of the map of the city, upon which cases i 
of and deaths from tuberculosis have been plotted during this period, has 
afforded striking evidence regarding the communicable character of this 
disease. Its segregation in certain houses, and the sequence of cases 
therein, is of special interest, as bearing upon the work of this Depart- 
ment in the renovation of infected premises. The details of this investi- 
gation will be found in a special report included in that of the Pathol- 
ogist and Director of the Bateriological Laboratories. 

In connection with the routine examination of samples of sputum 
from suspected cases of tuberculosis, experimental investigations have 
been carried on during the year and are now in progress, with regard to 
the pathpgenic activity of bacteria, other than the bacillus tuberculosis, 
found in sputum. This involves the isolation and detailed study of such 
bacteria. These investigations are carried on with a view to secure the 
fullest possible information obtainable from a bacteriological standpoint, 
regarding any case of suspected tuberculosis from which a sample of 
sputum is sent for examination. 

The time appears to be rapidly approaching when measures, more 
active than those now in force, may be properly inaugurated with a view 
to more efficiently control the spread of tuberculosis in this city. Having 
in mind its paramount duty as a conservator of the public health, this 
Department cannot fail to recognize the fact that, while pulmonary tuber- 
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tlosis is a communicable, and therefore preventable, disease, it is not 
gaily so declared in the Sanitary Code, and that the Department is 
icrefore unable, until after amendments are made to its Sanitary Code, 
>t only to compel its registration in common with other infectious dis- 
iscs, but to properly care for sufferers from the disease (whose helpless- 
tss or ignorance make them potent factors in the spread of infection). 
he problem presented is undoubtedly difficult of solution, and no step 
Lould be taken without the most careful consideration ; but that definite 
rtion must soon be taken cannot be controverted. 

In taking such action, the Department will not only be fulfilling its 
ain duty, but it is believed that this will meet with the approbation of 
le public at large, and of the best element of the medical profession in 
lis city. 

Prevention of Spitting in Public Places. 

In the early part of 1896, a report was presented to this Board by 
)rs. T. Mitchell Prudden, Consulting Pathologist, and Hermann M. 
►iKP> Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories. This report called 
ttention to the continual danger of transmission of infectious diseases in 
ublic places through the expectoration of persons suffering with different 
>rms of infectious diseases of the throat and lungs, and offered specific 
ccommendations for adoption by the Board, directed toward the sup- 
>ression of this nuisance. 

After due consideration, the following section, based upon the recom- 
nendations submitted, was adopted by the Board in May, 1896, and 
nserted in the Sanitary Code : 

Section 222. Spitting npon the floors of public buildings and of railroad cars and of ferry-boats, 
f hereby forbidden, and omcers in charge or control of all such buildings, cars and boats shall 
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kployees upon ferry 
ndk notices. 

Notices have been posted and instructions to employees given. The 
good effects of these are already apparent in a marked diminution of the 
practice of public expectoration. 

Production of Tetanus Antitoxic Serum, 

Antitoxic serum of high grade for the treatment of cases of tetanus, 
preparation for which was made in 1895, is now produced by this De- 
partment. In common with the other products of the Department lab- 
oratories, the serum is furnished free of charge to any public institution 
in this city, and can be purchased by physicians at the main offices of the 
Department. A descriptive circular was prepared and issued in May, 
1896. The exact value of this serum in the treatment of tetanus, and the 
best method of administration, have not been fully determined, the 
results so far reported being too few to afford a basis for reliable conclu- 
sions. The disease is comparatively rare, and some time must necessa- 
rily elapse before the value of tetanus antitoxin in its treatment can be 
accurately determined. 
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Fro duct ion of Mallein and luherculiiu 

As a result of experiments successfully carried on during 1S95 and the 
early part of the present year, mallein for use in the diagnosis of glan- 
dered horses, and tuberculin for similar use in suspected cases of tubercu- 
losis in cattle or other animals, now form two of the products issued from 
the bacteriological laboratories of this Department The value of these 
substances as efficient aids to clinical diagnosis in suspected cases of the 
diseases named, is well known, and requires no further comment. 

Blood Test for the Diagnosis of Typhoid Fever. 

Recent investigations made by Pfeiffer and Widal have shown that 
the blood of persons suffering from typhoid fever, when mixed with fresh 
cultures of the typhoid bacillus, has the power of arresting the active 
movement of these organisms, and of producing peculiar and character- 
istic agglutination or clumping of the bacilli. This reaction does not 
occur when the blood of typhoid patients is mixed with cultures of 
organisms other than the typhoid bacillus, nor does it occur with cultures 
of the typhoid bacillus when the blood of persons suffering from other 
diseases is employed. It has later been shown by Widal and Johnson 
that the reaction occurs equally well with specimens of dried blood, and 
can thus be employed practically for the diagnosis of typhoid fever in 
municipal laboratories. With a view to supplying as promptly as .pos- 
sible the data necessary to permit of a positive conclusion as to the exact 
value and limitations of this test, and especially for the purpose of 
determining the earliest period in any case of suspected typhoid fever at 
which a negative result may be considered as absolutely reliable, this 
Department has decided to examine specimens of blood from any case of 
suspected typhoid fever occurring in this city. A circular of information 
regarding the test, with directions for preparing the specimens of blood, 
has accordingly been issued and distributed. The " culture stations " 
throughout the city have been supplied with glass slides for the use of 
physicians in taking specimens, inclosed in suitable holders, and accom- 
panied by blanks for a history of the case, to be filled out by the attend- 
ing physician and forwarded with the specimen. These blanks include a 
temperature chart, thus enabling the attending physician to furnish infor- 
mation of special value for comparison with laboratory results. In the 
circular of information accompanying each outfit, special stress is laid 
upon the value of complete information with regard to every case from 
which specimens are forwarded, and physicians are particularly requested 
to send further specimens in any suspicious case with regard to which a 
negative result is reported. This work was undertaken in November, 
1896. A considerable number of specimens has so far been received and 
examined, with results in the main confirmatory of those reported by the 
discoverers of the test. The data as yet available, however, are not suf- 
ficient to permit of definite conclusions as to the exact value and limita- 
tions of the test 
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Experimental Investigations. 

In addition to the investigations already mentioned as made with 
elation to diphtheria, vaccine virus, tuberculosis and typhoid fever, 
xperimental research in connection with the prevention, diagnosis, or 
reatment of infectious diseases has been carried on during the year along 
. number of different lines. These are briefly as follows : • 

The production of typhoid antitoxic serum, for use in the treatment of 
he disease, for immunization against it, and for diagnostic purposes in 
he differentiation of the typhoid bacillus from allied organisms. 

The production of cholera antitoxic serum, for uses as stated with 
egard to typhoid antitoxin. 

The production of anti-streptococcus serum, for use in the treatment 
»f diseases produced by this organism (septicaemia, streptococcus pneu- 
aonia, puerperal fever, etc.). 

The production of a serum antitoxic to the toxin formed by the 
^owth and development of the bacterium coli-communis. To be used 
or diagnostic purposes, in differentiating this organism from allied 
>acteria, and possibly for the treatment of appendicitis, peritonitis, etc., 
vhen produced by the above bacillus. 

The production of anti-pneumococcus serum, for possible use in the 
:reatment of pneumonia. 

Test of Ellsner*s method for the differentiation of the typhoid bacillus 
from allied forms, more especially when occurring in water, faeces, etc. 

Diagnosis of rabies in animals suspected of having the disease, and 
preparation of attenuated virus for its treatment. 

Literature. 

The following articles, written by members of the Division staff, have 
appeared during 1896 : 

IIe&MANN M. Biggs, M. D., Pathologist and Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories^ and 
AiTHUR R. GuKRARD, M. D. — ** The use of antitoxic serum in the treatment of diphtheria under 
the supervision of the New York City Health Department, with a resume of the published reports 
ODthissuhjecl.'* New York Medical News ^ December 12, 19, 26, 1896. 

Hermann M. Biggs, M. D. — '* The relative strength of diphtheria antitoxic serum." London 
Uncet, August 22, 1896. 

Hermann M. Biggs, M. D. — " Some investigations as to the virulence of the diphtheria 
bicilli occasionally found in the throat secretions in cases presenting the clinical features of simple 
iCQte angina.*' American y our nal of Medical Science, September, 1 896. 

William H. Park, M. D., Assistant Director of the Hospital Bacteriological Laboratory, and 
Anna W.Williams, M. D., Assistant Bacteriologist — **The production of diphtheria toxin." 
Tvwmal of Experimental Medicine y Vol. I., No. I, 1896. 

William H. Park, M. D. — "Diphtheria." System of Medicine, Loomis and Thompson. 
Id press, December, 189(3. 

WoLlAM H. Park, M. D. — " New facts upon the treatment of diphtheria." Hare's System 
of Therapeutics. In press, December, 1896. 

J. S. Billings, M. D., Assistant Bacteriologist — "The blood corpuscles in diphtheria, with 
special reference to the effect produced upon them by the antitoxin of diphtheria." New York 
Medical Recordy April 25, 1896. 

The following circulars, prepared under the supervision of the Director 
of the Bacteriological Laboratories, have been issued by the Department 
during 1 896 : 

Relating to Diphtheria Antitoxin, February, 1896. 
Relating to Tetanus Antitoxin, May, 1896. 
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Rules for Infant Feeding, August, 1896. 

Use of Mallein for the Diagnosis of Glandered Horses, August, 1896. 
Regarding the Blood Test for the Diagnosis of Typhoid Fever, November, 1896. 
Regarding Glycerinated Vaccine Virus, as now prepared in the Laboratory of the New York 
Health Department, December, 1896. 

New Disinfecting Apparatus. 

The destruction of infection in articles, such as clothing, carpets, bed- 
ding, etc., whose character does not admit of efficient disinfection by the 
methods necessarily employed in infected premises, forms a most impor- 
tant branch of the work of this Department in the prevention of 
infectious diseases, and one whose magnitude constantly increases with 
the rapid increase of population in this city. In addition, no efficient 
method of disinfecting upholstered furniture, furs, velvets, or other costly 
fabrics, without serious injury to the same, has hitherto been available. 
In view of the above, it was decided to largely increase the capacity of 
the present steam disinfecting plant now in use at the Disinfecting 
Station of this Department and to erect in addition a plant for disinfec- 
tion with formalin. Formalin has been found to be a better germicide 
than sulphurous acid gas, and is applicable to the efficient disinfection of 
upholstered furniture and costly fabrics, with at least a minimum of injury 
to these. During the summer, the Director of the Bacteriological Labor- 
atories continued his investigations, begun some years since, of the most 
important disinfecting plants in England and on the Continent. On his 
return, active preparation was made for the erection, under his immediate 
supervision, of the new plant The contract for the same has been given 
to the Sanitary Construction Company of this City, and the plant is now 
in course of erection. The following is a brief description of the same : 

There will be substituted for the brick disinfecting chamber which has 
been in use some six years, two steam sterilizers, which together will 
have a capacity one and one-half times as great as the present chamber, 
the inside dimensions being, length, 8 feet, width, 6^ feet, height, 55^ 
feet. They are made of J^-inch steel plate, flanged and riveted, strength- 
ened by stay beams, and covered with non-conducting materials and 
wooden lagging. 

The doors are of cast-iron frames and steel plates, lined with asbestos, 
and sealed to the chambers against rubber and canvas gaskets by " T " 
bolts and hand nuts. These doors are hung on cranes, avoiding the use 
of trolleys and trucks. 

The cars for containing the goods are of wrought iron, securely braced 
and stayed, running on tracks on floor of chamber. At the ends of the 
cars are movable doors for convenience in loading, the sides being lined 
with canvas for preventing contact with hooks for hanging clothes, and 
with movable shelves for smaller articles. 

The tracks outside each end of the chambers are arranged to be 
depressed when not in use and give room for swinging the doors. 

Each sterilizer has large steam coils with direct boiler connection, 
insuring a high temperature when desired, moist steam pipes for continu- 
ous flow of current steam without pressure, air ejector for obtaining 
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vacuum, and large pipes connecting with exterior steam-heating coil and 
fan for hot air blast. There are the necessary thermometers, vacuum and 
pressure gauges, safety and reducing valves and exhaust connecting 
pipes. 

The operation of these various attachments to the sterlizing chambers 
provide for the following conditions to be secured : 

Producing a vacuum in the chamber against i8 minutes of mercury. 
Producing and maintaining a current of free flowing steam so that every 
portion of the chamber and the goods are exposed to contact. A tem- 
perature of 220 degrees to be secured and maintained, or raised to a 
higher degree if needed. Steam pressure from one to six pounds per 
square inch to be secured and maintained in the chamber if required. A 
current of hot air to be put in circulation through the chamber, after the 
operation of disinfection is concluded, by means of a fan and steam radiat- 
ing coils on the outside. 

For the purpose of disinfection by formalin there is provided a wooden 
chamber, the interior dimensions of which are 7 feet long, 5 feet 6 inches 
high and 3 feet wide, constructed of narrow strips of white pine secured 
to door frames of yellow pine and joined by means of splines. This is 
again covered on the outside by transverse strips secured in a similar way. 
The doors at each end are secured against a rubber gasket by " T " bolts 
and hand nuts, similar to those of the steel sterilizing chambers. A gas 
generating tank of copper, 10 inches by 18 inches, having pressure gauge, 
water gauge and globe valve, is secured to the side of the formalin cham- 
ber and connected with the interior by means of brass pipes and flanges. 
Heat is applied to the bottom of this generator by means of a gas jet 
which liberates the gas until a pressure of 60 to 70 pounds is obtained, the 
gas then being released fills the interior of the chamber from which the 
air has previously been exhausted by the ejector. 

When the necessary time for completing disinfection has elapsed, the 
qector is again put in operation and the gas removed through the exhaust. 
The chamber is provided with a platform car upon which are placed 
articles to be disinfected, and is also provided with hooks on the interior 
fordothing and other articles. 

Both the steel disinfecting chambers and the formalin chamber are set 
in a partition which divides the infected from the disinfected side of the 
disinfecting station, there being no communication excepting through the 
disinfecting chambers themselves. 

The present boilers, steam radiator, fan and engine now in use at the 
Disinfecting Station are to be connected with the new apparatus and the 
whole rearranged to economize room and gain larger space for handling 
and storing goods. 

The Engle Cremator, which has been for six years in active use, is to 
be partially relined. 

SANITARY INSPECTION. 

The several sections of the Sanitary Code are enforced by general 
orders of the Board, or, in extreme cases, by peremptory orders of the 
Sanitary Superintendent, or by and through the medium of the Sanitary 
Polirp 
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For the purpose of special sanitary inspection, the city is divided into 
districts, one Inspector being detailed for work in each district, whose 
duty consists in the investigation and making of reports and recommenda- 
tions to the Board upon citizens* complaints referred to him, and frequent 
inspection of and report upon special places which are likely to become 
dangerous to life or detrimental to health. Each Inspector is required to 
be thoroughly familiar with his district and, when time affords, to make 
a general inspection of the district ; also to forward complaints of any 
sanitary defects he may discover. He is also required to reinspect prem- 
ises upon which orders have been issued, to see that the same have been 
complied with. 

A large amount of special work was performed by the Inspectors 
during the past year, all of which will be found in detail in the report of 
the Sanitary Superintendent. 

The number of inspections and reinspections made by the Sanitary 
Inspectors was 137,224, resulting in 34,078 orders for the abatement of 
nuisances. The following premises and localities were inspected, rein- 
spected and reported upon : 

Tenement-houses 45»736 

Stores and warehouses 0,570 

Lodging-houses 5»577 

Private dwellings. 4,220 

Other dwellings ^»^3^ 

Sunken and vacant lots i»8o5 

Stables 1,547 

Other buildings ii I97 

Manufactories and workshops I»i72 

Slaughter-houses 534 

Public highways 331 

Receiving-basins and public sewers. . . 96 

Public buildings 79 

Number of cellars ordered made water-tight 52S 

Number of privy- vaults ordered abolished 201 



Dumps and dumping-grounds 117 

Schools 46 

Miscellaneous. 24 

Railroads and railroad cars 22 

Docks and piers 15 

Offensive trades 7 



ToUl 71,743 

Reinspections 65,4{$i 

Total I37f224 



TENEMENT-HOUSE INSPECTION. 

During the year one of the most important subjects which has engaged 
the attention of the Board has been the inspection of the tenement-houses 
of this city, and when it is understood that more than two-thirds of the 
people live in this class of houses it will not be surprising that the field 
for sanitary work is almost unlimited in extent and should yield good 
results. 

A tenement-house, under the statute, includes every building or portion 
thereof which is rented, leased, let or hired out to be occupied as a house 
or residence of three or more families living independently and doing 
their cooking upon the premises, or by more than two families so living 
and cooking on any floor, and having a common right in the halls, stair- 
ways, yards, water-closets or some of them. Under the provisions of 
chapters 84 and 288 of the Laws of 1887 (amended in 1895) it became the 
duty of the Board of Health to inspect semi-annually all of this class of 
houses, and for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this act and the 
several sections of the Sanitary Code relating thereto, the Board of Police 
has detailed to the service of the Board of Health i Sergeant, 2 
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Roundsmen and 47 Patrolmen (men of long experience in the Police 
Force of this city), who are known as the Sanitary Company of Police. 

For the purpose of this inspection, the city is divided into 31 districts 
and a Sanitary Policeman assigned to make an inspection of each 
tenement-house within his district at least twice in each year, the first 
inspection commencing in the early part of January and the second in 
July. Each officer is provided with a memorandum book in which to 
enter the street and number of each house as inspected, and whether or 
not any cause for complaint exists. He is also instructed to secure by 
personal direction the abatement of all minor nuisances he may discover. 
In making the inspection, he is instructed to ascertain the following facts 
in connection with each house : 



Street number. 
Name and address of owner. 
Number of families. 
Nmnber of occupants. 
Overcrowding. 

Halls, if lighted (Laws of 1895). 
Priyy accommodations — number of sittings. 
Whether separately and independently con- 
nected iK*ith sewer. 
Rags. 
Schools. 

Housekeeper on premises. 
Cellars, if clean and dry. 
Cellars, if fit for human habitation. 
Yards, whether properly g^ded. 
Yards, whether sewer connected. 
Front and rear areas, whether graded. 
Frcmt and rear areas, whether sewer con- 
nected. 
Waste-pipes, whether trapped. 
Wasle-pipes, whether joints are connected 
with cement or lead. 

Waste-pipes, whether ventilated two feet 
abo?e the roof. 
Soil-pipes, whether trapped. 
Soil-pipes, whether the joints are connected with 
cement or lead. 
Stairs and balusters throughout the house. 
Walls and ceiUngs of halls and rooms through- 
oat the house. 



Floors of rooms and halls throughout the 
house. 

Slop-sinks, whether trapped and ventilated. 

Wash-basins, whether trapped and trap venti- 
lated. 

Bath-tubs, whether trapped and trap venti- 
lated. 

Croton supply pipes. 

Roof. 

Skylights and roof ventilation. 

Leaders. 

Eaves-gutters. 

Chimneys. 

Fire-escapes, whether incumbered. 

House drain, whether defective or earthenware. 

Water-closets, whether trapped and trap venti- 
lated. 

Frivy-vaults. 

School sinks. 

Privy-houses. 

Cesspools. 

Urinals, whether properly flushed. 

Fences. 

Hydrants in yard. 

Air-shafts. 

Ash and garbage receptacles, whether suitable, 
sufficient and clean. 

Ash and garbage receptacles, whether kept 
within the stoop-line. 



The total number of inspections and reinspections of this class of 
houses during the year was 190,134, resulting in 38,858 complaints upon 
which orders were issued. 

This constant and almost daily inspection, and the enforcement of 
orders to remedy defects found to exist as to plumbing, drainage, cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, etc, have resulted in a material improvement of the 
sanitary condition of this class of houses. The semi-annual inspection 
made in the latter part of 1896, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Tenement-house Law, developed the fact that there were in this city — 

front houses 40,461 

Rear houses 2,448 



In all 42,909 
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Locate as follows : 



Ward. 



First 

Second 

Tbird 

Fourtb 

Fiftb 

Sixtb 

Screntb.... 
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99 
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93 
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Ward. 



Fourteentb 

Fifteenth , 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth , 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first 

Twenty-second 

Twenty-third 

Twenty -fourth 



Total. 
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«§ 


^1 


%l 
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^l 
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X48 
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34 


x,37X 
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a,57X 


3x3 


Z,390 


^9 


5.45a 


67 


a.486 


335 


x,4o6 


34 


4><6i 


824 


a.348 


xz 


849 


2 


40,461 


a,448 



o 



48X 

x,5X7 
a,M4 
2,989 

5.5«9 

9,89Z 

x.4y> 
4.385 
a.359 

a44 
4«.909 



Occupied by 339)237 families, composed of — 

Children under five years of age 180,359 

Persons over five years of age i»307»033 

In aU i,487.39« 



Divided as follows : 



Ward. 



First 

Second. 

•Third 

Fourth 

Rfth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth.. 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 
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Eiffbteenth 
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Twentieth 

Twenty-first 

Twenty-second . . . . 

Twenty-third 

Twenty-fourth . . . 

Toul 



Number op 
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5 Years Old 

AND Over. 


Persons Under 


Total 


Families. 


5 Years. 
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X.679 
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7.067 


3! 


X73 


X5 
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999 


X33 


z,M5 


3.47a 
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X7.5» 


1,487 
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6,44a 


3.7^ 


57.949 
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X4.707 


69,556 


ia,x58 
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4>994 
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3.73X 


58,881 
80,474 


x».633 


35.389 


3,493 


X 3.959 


66,425 
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67.665 


X4.747 
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75,36x 


376,184 


34.X03 
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xx,593 


65,359 


6.7x3 


73,07« 


6.097 


28,099 
xi,872 


3.360 


3«.«59 


3.xa3 


X.ICO 


ia,97« 


9.583 


37.303 


3,406 


40,609 


35,890 


93.x 54 


X4,8x9 


xo7,W3 
38.244 


9.75a 


34.XX5 
x66,4ia 


4,739 


i8!849 


31.659 


zb8.07S 


65,973 


8,059 


74,<g« 


xo,i37 


43,695 


4.X93 


46.«ry 


37.747 


X39.47X 


X6.816 


X56,t87 


X9,X77 


43.479 


8,675 


53.XS4 


768 


3.X98 


654 


3.85* 


339.337 


x.307.033 


x8o,3S9 


■'  1 
x,487.39« ' 



During the year the Board found it necessary to issue orders, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 659 of the New York City Con- 
solidation Act, for the vacation of 322 houses unfit for human habitation 
by reason of their sanitary condition and because of failure on the part 
of the owners thereof to comply with the orders of the Board issued for 
the purpose of remedying defects. In 264 of the cases, previous to the 
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expiration of the notice for vacating, the owners complied with the orders 
of the Board and placed the premises in proper sanitary condition. In 
58 cases the houses were vacated. Since vacation of these 58 houses, the 
orders have been complied with in 31. In 11 cases no work has been 
done ; consequently these houses remain vacant. 

In addition to the house-to-house inspection, the Sanitary Police are 
required to make night inspections of tenement-houses, to prevent over- 
crowding. Under the rules established by the Board of Health, the 
question of overcrowding has special reference to and should be under- 
stood to be such overcrowding as is dangerous or prejudicial to the health 
of the occupants. During the year, 45,601 night inspections were made, 
resulting in the issuing of 213 orders to reduce the number of occupants 
in over-crowded apartments. 

CONDEMNATION OF BUILDINGS UNFIT FOR HUMAN HABITATION. 

On May 9, 1895, section 659 of the New York City Consolidation Act 
was amended as follows : 

*• Sec. 659. Whenever it shall be certified to the board of health of the health department of the 
city of New York by the sanitary superintendent, that any building or any part thereof in the city of 
New York is infected with contagious disease, or by reason of want of repair has become dangerous 
to life, or is un6t for human habitation because of defects in drainage, plumbing, ventilation, or the 
construction of the same, or because of the existence of a nuisance on the premises and which is 
likely to cause sickness among its occupants, the said board of health may issue an order requiring 
all persons therein to vacate such building or part thereof for the reasons to be stated therein as 
aforesaid. Said board shall cause said order to be affixed conspicuously in the building or part 
thereof and to be personally served on the owner, lessee, agent, occupant or any person having 
the charge or care thereof ; if the owner, lessee or agent cannot be found in the city of New York 
or do not reside therein or evade or resist service, then said order may be served by depositing a 
copy thereof in the post-office in .the city of New York properly inclosed and addressed to such 
owner, lessee or agent at his last known place of business or residence, and prepaving the postage 
thereon ; such building or part thereof shall within ten days after said order shall have been posted 
and mailed as aforesaid or within such shorter time not less than twenty-four hours, as m said 
order may be specified, be vacated, but said board, whenever it shall become satisfied that the 
danger from said building or part thereof has ceased to exist, or that said building has been 
repaired so as to be habitable, may revoke said order. WTienever, in the opinion of the board 
M health of the health department in the city of New York, any building or part thereof in the 
city ol New York, an order to vacate which has been made by said board, is, by reason of age, 
defects in drainage, plumbing, infection with contagious disease, or ventilation, or because of the 
existence of a nuisance on the premises, which is likely to cause sickness among its occupants or 
among the occupants of other property in the city of New York, or because it stops ventilation in 
other buildings, or otherwise makes or conduces to make other buildings adjacent to the same 
unfit for human habitation, or dangerous or injunous to health ; or because it prevents proper 
measures from being carried into eflect for remedying any nuisance injurious to health or other 
sanitary evils in respect of such other buildings, so unfit for human habitation that the evils in or 
caused by said builaing cannot be remedied by repairs or in any othsr way except by the destruc- 
tion of said building, or of a portion of the same, said board of health may condemn the same and 
order it removed, provided the owner or owners of said building can demand a survey of said 
building in the manner provided for in case of unsafe buildings, and may institute proceedings in 
the supreme court in the county of New York for the condemnation of said building. Said pro- 
ceedings shall be instituted and carried on in the manner prescribed by the code of civil procedure, 
except ais modified by this act. Upon the institution of said proceedings, the owner of said building 
or any person interested therein, may in his answer dispute the necessity of the destruction of said 
building or part thereof, as the case may be. In such case, the court shall not appoint commissioners 
unless proof is made of the necessity of said destruction. In such proceeding evidences shall be 
receivable by the commissioners to prove : 

1. That the rental of the building was enhanced by reason of the same being used for illegal 
purposes or being so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injurious to the health of the inmates ; or, 

2. That the building is in a state of defective sanitation, or is not in reasonable goo<I 
repair; or. 



3- Thai the building is unfit, and ni 
lion ; and, if the commissioaerj >re latisficd by luch evidence, then [he compensatio 

(a) Shall in the fiist ca^e, so far as it \% based on rental, be based on the rental of the building, 
ai distinct from tbc grounil rent, wbich would have been obtainable if the building was occupied 
for legal purposes and only by the number of persons whom the building was under all the circum- 
stances ol the case fitted to accommodate, without such overcrowding as is dangerous or injurioui 
to the health of the inmates ; and 

{i) Shall in the second case be the amount estimated as the value of the building if it had 
been put into a sanitary condition, or into reasonably good repair, after deducting the estimated 
expense of putting it into lucb condition or repair ; and 

{c) Shall in third case be the value of the materials of the buildings. 

Nothing in this scclion contained shall repeal any part of section five hundred and thirty-five 
of this act or impair any of the powers thereby vested in the board of health. 

Early in the year 1896 it was determined by the Board of Health to 
make a careful sanitary inspection of the rear tenement-houses in this 
city, with a view to ascertain the condition of the same. The Sanitary 
Inspectors were instructed to report from time to time upon the sanitary 
condition of the different rear tenements located in their districts. Based 
upon reports furnished by these Inspectors, after careful examination by 
the Sanitary Superintendent and the Commissioners of Health, the fol- 
lowing premises were ordered vacated by the Board of Health on May 
26, 1890, with a view to condemn the same : 
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The above summary indicates the action taken by the Department 
during the past year under the amendment to the New York City Con- 
solidation Act, adopted by the Legislature of this State in 1895. It is 
safe to assert that no measure of greater sanitary importance has ever 
engaged the attention of this Board. The rear tenements of this city 
are, as a rule, survivals of a period when public hygiene was deemed of 
comparatively little importance ; when the erection of dwellings for the 
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poorer classes received practically no supervision by competent sanitary 
authority, and when provision for adequate light and ventilation in par- 
ticular was deemed of minor importance in the construction of such 
dwellings. Old, dark, ill- ventilated, filthy, the lower stories saturated 
with moisture, with utterly inadequate provision for the disposal of refuse, 
these buildings are not only breeders of disease and death in themselves, 
but by reason of their close proximity to adjoining front tenements, they 
are also important factors in maintaining the latter in a permanently un- 
sanitary condition, by depriving them, in large measure, of light and air. 
They are, as a rule, crowded by the poorest classes of the city's popula- 
tion, the low rentals necessarily charged attracting these classes. The 
death-rate in these tenements, especially among young children, is far in 
excess, not only of the city at large, but also that for the better class of 
tenements. Their utter lack of fitness for human habitation may, perhaps, 
be best shown by extracts from a report made by Sanitary Inspectors of 
this Department, with regard to certain of the rear tenements condemned 
by this Board : 

" Premises consist of five-story brick tenements, surrounded by three-story frame tenement on 
the north and south, and on the east by a school, church and tenement-houses. The rear houses 
are occupied by 20 families, of no persons, with 5 apartments vacant, while 30 families of 150 
persons occupy the front houses, making a total of 260 persons. The air space between these high 
Duildings is only six feet ten inches wide. 

** In the cellar under the rear houses are located the water-closet accommodations for all these 
people. Said accommodations consist of long, narrow school sinks, poorly constructed, insuffi- 
ciently flushed, filthy and offensive. The brick walls thereof are defective and the overflow from 
said smks saturates the earth, and renders the cellar bottoms very damp and filthy. These water- 
closet apartments are ventilated to the narrow opening between the front and rear houses. Wet 
clothes are hung to drv in this open space, whicn, together with the offensive exhalations from the 
school sinks, vitiates the atmosphere, so that the tenants in desperation close their windows rather 
than inhale it. 

** The entire absence of sunlight and fresh air in the living-rooms of both front and rear 
houses cannot be too forcibly emphasized. It is simply impossible to secure either, even on the 
brightest day, so high and so close together are these ouildings. On the third floors we found 
lights burning in the living-rooms at 3 P. M., with a clear sky. Some of the box-like apologies for 
bed-rooms have a small opening about eighteen inches square opening into the air space adjoiqing 
premises. The majority of the bedrooms have no direct ventilation, and how these people live 
under such conditions is hard to understand. We are informed that during the summer months 
many of the tenants sleep on the fire-escapes in the open air space between the buildings. 

** The stairways are narrow and steep ; the hallways are dark and foul. Smoke and coal-gas 
from the defective chimney-flues has discolored the walls and ceilings, so that it is impossible to 
make them white. The roofs leak, causing the rooms to be wet and damp. The plaster on walls 
and ceilings of halls and apartments is cracked in many places, and portions of it have fallen. 
The spaces around the sinks in the halls are constantly damp from waste splashings. 

'* In our judgment nothing can be done to improve tne premises in respect to light and 
ventilation, the lack of which, together with other conditions, render them unfit for human 
habitation. ** 

In availing itself of the power given by law to eliminate these menaces 
to the public health, the Board, while certain of public approbation in 
this line of action, nevertheless neglected no precaution to guard against 
hasty action in any special case, and to insure success in every case. The 
money interests involved were frequently large, and strenuous, although 
mistaken, opposition from those pecuniarily interested was in many cases 
to be expected, and was in fact encountered. The success attained in the 
prosecution of the work during the past year, as shown by the summary 
previously given, is the best evidence of the care exercised in preliminary 
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investigation and consideration before formal action. It is the intention 
of this Board to push this work vigorously to a completely successful 
issue, for, as previously stated, it is believed that no branch of the sani- 
tary work carried on by this Department is of greater importance to the 
public healthi 

LODGING-HOUSES. 

Under the provisions of the Sanitary Code a lodging-house is taken to 
mean and include any house, building or portion thereof in which persons 
are harbored, received or lodged for a single night or for less than one 
week at a time. Lodging-houses in this city are conducted under permits 
issued by the Board of Health, based upon certain rules as to light, venti- 
lation, plumbing, etc. 

During the year 5,577 inspections were made for the purpose of 
examining beds and bedding as to cleanliness, and also as to plumbing, 
etc, and to ascertain generally whether the premises were kept in a good 
sanitary condition. 

At the close of the year there were outstanding permits for no of 
these houses, located as follows : 



West of Broadway. 


East of Broadway. 


Location. 


Lodgers 


1 

Houses. 
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Location. 


Lodgers 


Houses. 
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• • • • 
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Total number of houses no 

Total nnmber of lodgers 16,365 



Qassified as follows : 
HoQses for 50 lodgers and under, 
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Houses for over 50 and under 100. . 
Houses for over 100 and under 200. 
Houses for over 200 and under 300. 
Houses for 300 and over 
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56 

9 
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DIVISION OF FOOD INSPECTION. OFFENSIVE TRADES AND MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The work of this Division during the past year has been greatly 
increased along several new and important lines of work. These arc : 
First, the establishment of a permit system for the sale of milk ; second, 
the inspection of milch cattle in this city, for the detection of diseases 
transmissible through the milk, or liable to injuriously affect its quality — 
more especially, tuberculosis — and finally, the inspection of mercantile 
establishments with respect to child labor therein, under chapter 384 of the 
Laws of 1896, and the issuing of certificates to children in manufacturing 
establishments, under chapter 991 of the Laws of 1896. These subjects 
will therefore receive special attention. 

Permits for the Sale of Milk. 

The importance of a pure milk supply in any community cannot be 
questioned. In this city cows' milk is the sole food of a large proportion 
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of the infant population, and of many invalids as well. The means best 
adapted to secure an unadulterated and wholesome supply present a 
problem second, perhaps, in importance to no other with which this 
Department is called upon to deal. This problem presents itself under 
two aspects : First, the prevention of adulteration, or, more properly, of 
attenuation of milk, by abstraction from or addition to its normal constitu- 
ents, and, secondly, the maintenance of a supply uncontaminated by 
disease producing organisms, and obtained from animals healthy in every 
respect. 

During the latter part of 1895 the Department was greatly encouraged 
in its efforts to prevent the sale of adulterated milk in this city by the 
hearty co-operation of the new Court of Special Sessions. Dealers con- 
victed of selling adulterated milk received sentences proportionate to the 
gravity of the offense, imprisonment being added to the fine in many 
instances. Successful efforts were made to trace the adulteration to the 
real perpetrator (wholesale dealer or producer) in cases where the inno- 
cence of the retail dealer was satisfactorily established. The number of 
milk inspectors was increased by five, exclusive of the Chemist and his 
assistants, with a corresponding increase in the frequency and thorough- 
ness of inspection throughout the city. The co-operation of reputable 
dealers in this city was enlisted and cordially given, many of the whole- 
sale dealers uniting to form an association, the articles of which bound 
its members to supply pure milk, and provided for the expulsion of any 
member convicted of selling adulterated milk. Section 186 of the Sani- 
tary Code, which prohibits the sale of adulterated milk, was so amended 
as to explicitly define the normal percentage composition of milk required, 
and to prohibit the sale of milk from cows improperly fed or housed, or 
in an unhealthy condition. 

As a result of all of the above, the sale of milk adulterated by the 
addition of water or preservatives, or by the removal of cream, was reduced 
to a minimum. It now remained to attack the equally, if not more, 
important problem of preventing the sale of milk bacterially infected, 
either through disease in the cow, or through improper handling of the 
milk, and in addition to assure the permanence of the good results already 
attained in respect to adulteration. This problem is complicated by the 
fact that the greater part of the city's milk supply comes from districts 
outside the jurisdiction of this Department. In several instances, how- 
ever, the co-operation of the local authorities was secured, and the first 
step in the solution of the problem was made in 1895, by the inspection 
of a number of suburban dairies (notably in Hudson County, New Jersey) 
furnishing milk to this city. These inspections, which were made by the 
Chemist of the Department in connection with the local sanitary auAori- 
ties, revealed in many instances an astonishingly bad condition of affairs. 
The assistance of the local authorities in removing these conditions was 
promised and the sale in this city of milk from these dairies was stopped. 
It was now decided to proceed further, by the adoption of a permit system 
for the sale of milk in this city. The following additional section of the 
Sanitary Code was therefore adopted in January, 1896 : 
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"Section 221. No milk shall be received, held, kept, offered for sale or delivered in the city 
^ew York without a permit in writing from the board of health and subject to the conditions 
rcof." 

This was supplemented by the adoption in June, 1896, of sections 223 
d 224, prohibiting, respectively, the sale of adulterated cream and con- 
nsed milk. These sections are as follows : 

** Section 223. No cream that is adulterated shall be brought into, held, kept or offered for 
t in the city of New York, nor shall any one keep, or offer for sale, in said city, any such cream. 
s term * cream* means the fatty portions of pure milk which rise to the surface when the milk 
Eft at rest, or which is separated by other means. The term * adulterated,' when used in this 
tioQ, refers to cream to which any foreign substance whatever has been added." 

** Section 224. No condensed milk which is adulterated shall be brought into, held, kept or 
tied for sale in any place in the city of New York, nor shall any one have, keep, or offer for 
i in said city any such condensed milk. The words * condensed milk ' mean pure milk from 
ch any part of the water has been removed and to which sugar has been added. The term 
ulterated', when used in this section, refers to condensed milk m which the amount of fat is less 
n twenty-five per cent, of the milk solids contained therein or to which any foreign substance 
Ltever has been added, excepting sugars, as in preserved milks." 

Measures were at once taken to put the requirements of section 221 
to cflfect 

The following is an outline of the system adopted and now in success- 
l operation : Every dealer in this city is required to obtain a permit 
)m this Department for the sale of milk, whether fresh or condensed, 
making application for the same, he must furnish, on blanks provided 
r the purpose, full information as to amount of daily sales, from whom 
e milk is purchased, time when delivered, and how it is kept during 
le, special attention being paid to the condition of the ice-box, if the 
ilk is kept in such a receptacle. If the dealer procures his milk from 
s own farm, or obtains it from a farmer, creamery, etc., outside the city, 
e must furnish information regarding the method of its shipment, the 
^cation of the farm, creamery, etc., and the breed, condition, food, 
ousing and water supply of the cows. If the milk is to be sold from 
ragons, the dealer must furnish additional information as to the name 9f 
be driver and the number of the wagon. Each applicant is given a cir- 
tilar of information which embodies the sections of the Sanitary Code 
elating to the sale of milk, the regulations of the Department with regard 
the same, rules for the handling and keeping of milk, and suggestions 
or testing by cream gauge and lactometer. 

The information furnished by the applicant being found satisfactory, a 
?cnnit is issued. These are of two classes : (a) for stores ; {b) for wagons. 
Ilicy are not transferable, are in force only during the pleasure of the 
Board of Health, and are revoked if no reasonable excuse is presented on 
;kc second trial and conviction for the sale of adulterated milk. Permits 
or stores must be conspicuously displayed in the latter, and each milk 
vagon must have its own number, and that of the permit, painted on it 
Q a conspicuous place, and in large figures. 

Careful record is kept of each permit issued, the card index system 
^eing employed, and the record is so arranged as to permit of quick and 
•onvenient reference to any class of facts desired. 

The results obtained through the adoption of the permit system, as 
outlined above, have amply justified its inauguration. The control of the 
Jiilk supply is now far more close than was formerly possible, and a mass 
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of valuable information regarding the sources of the supply is at hand, in 
convenient shape for use in the efforts constantly being made to extend 
the co-operation of local sanitary authorities in improving the sources of 
supply coming under their respective jurisdictions. 

Milk Inspection in General, 

This branch of the work has been carried on, during the year, upon the 
lines formerly established. Special attention has been given to inspec- 
tions of retail stores in the tenement districts (particularly during the 
summer) and to those in the neighborhood of public schools. In the 
latter, attention has been given to the condition of the ice boxes in which 
the milk is kept, to the cleanliness of the utensils and the store in general, 
and to the condition of the glasses in which the milk is served to children. 
Careful and extended investigation has been made with reference to the 
use of antiseptics as preservatives of cream and condensed milk, and 
several large dealers were found to be using borax for this purpose. This 
was stopped, and the practice was not resumed, even under the tempta- 
tions presented by the extremely hot weather which prevailed during 
August of 1896. Although the number of inspectors employed in " store 
inspections " was necessarily reduced by the detail of three men to other 
branches of the work, more inspections were made than during 1895. In 
spite of the increased number of inspectors, however, the number of 
adulterated samples of milk discovered, and the consequent arrests of 
dealers, have markedly diminished. This affords gratifying evidence of 
increasing success in dealing with the problem of milk adulteration in 
this city. 

Inspection of Milch Cows — Tuberculin Test, 

The efforts made to secure the co-operation of local sanitary authori- 
ties in districts supplying milk to this city, the inspection of several such 
districts in connection with the local authorities and the successful estab- 
lishment of a system of milk permits, have all been noted as steps taken 
toward the improvement of the milk supply from what may be termed a 
bacteriological standpoint, as distinguished from the adulteration of milk 
in respect to its normal constituents. These steps have been supple- 
mented in a most important respect by the inauguration of measures for 
the systematic examination of all milch cattle kept within the city limits, 
with special reference to the detection of animals suffering from tubercu- 
losis. It may be taken as absolutely demonstrated that tuberculosis in 
cattle is the same disease as found in man, that a large proportion of 
milch cows are tuberculous, and that the milk from such animals fre- 
quently causes the disease in those who consume it. The importance of 
an early diagnosis of the disease in animals suffering from it need, there- 
fore, only be stated to be appreciated, and it is most fortunate that, in the 
proper application of the so-called " tuberculin test," we are provided 
with a certain and rapid means of making such diagnosis. 

The number of milch cows within the city limits has been ascertained 
by careful inspection to be something over 2,700. The milk from some 
550 of them is consumed by the owners ; that produced by the remainder 
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iOme 2,200) IS sold in this city. It is estimated that some 20,000 persons 
re supplied with milk from these cows, and the importance of eliminating 
le tuberculous animals from among them cannot, therefore, be over- 
stimated. 

The following is an outline of the system of inspection adopted in 
uly, 1896, and now being carried out within the city limits: A sanitary 
ispection of the premises is first made^ including the housing, bedding, 
>od, air space, water supply, etc., the general sanitary condition of the 
nimals and the handling and care of the milk. This being satisfactory, 
le cows are marked by fastening a metallic numbered tag of the Depart- 
lent in the ear, at a point where it is least liable to be rubbed off. A 
otice is then posted in the stable, which presents rules to be observed as 
D air space for each cow, general cleanliness, precautions to be observed 
uring milking and in the care of utensils, etc., and also during perform- 
nce of the tuberculin test by the Department. The notice also prohibits 
le removal of cows from the stable without the permission of the 
)epartment. 

Next in order is the administration of the tuberculin, which embraces 
ivo steps : First, determination of the normal temperature of the cow ; 
nd second, injection of tuberculin and determination of the subsequent 
ise of temperature, should this occur. The tuberculin used is produced 
y Koch's method in the bacteriological laboratories of this Department, 
ts successful use for diagnostic purposes depends essentially upon the 
3llowing factors : First, determination in the animals to be tested of 
.flfections other than possible tuberculosis, which might interfere with the 
est ; second, accurate determination of normal temperature before injec- 
ion and of rise of temperature and duration of this rise after injection ; 
hird, injection of tuberculin of proper quality, and in amount proportioned 
:o the age, weight and physical condition of the animal ; and, finally, 
elimination of possible fluctuations of temperature which might be pro- 
duced by changes in the housing, feeding, milking or watering of the 
animals during the test. The routine followed in each test is briefly as 
follows : The animals are first examined by the veterinarian of the 
Department, and any showing affections which might interfere with the 
test are excluded. The temperature of the remainder is taken per rectum 
at three hour intervals for twelve hours. The maximum normal tem- 
perature being thus ascertained, tuberculin is injected, and after an interval 
of about ten hours temperatures are again taken, at three hour intervals, 
for twelve hours, the rise in temperature and its duration, which together 
are diagnostic, being thus ascertained, should any rise occur. Changes in 
the milking, food, housing, etc., of the animals are not permitted during 
the test. Animals found to be tuberculous are separated from the healthy 
cows, removed to a convenient place and slaughtered with the consent of 
the owner. An autopsy is made in each case. The carcass is then 
removed to the oflfal dock and the killing bed washed and disinfected. 
The stables, etc., are then thoroughly cleaned and disinfected, after which 
the healthy cows are allowed to be returned to the stable and a permit to 
keep said cows in the premises issued to the owner. This permit is not 
transferable, is revocable at the pleasure of the Board of Health and must 
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be kept conspicuously posted. On its back are entered the tag numbers 
and description of the cows. Should the owner desire to increase his 
herd, the cows selected for this purpose must be isolated until tested and 
pronounced healthy by the inspectors of the Division. 

The success of the work outlined above has been marked. In every 
case the result of the tuberculin test has been confirmed by autopsy. In 
four cases where animals which had been tested and pronounced healthy 
were subsequently slaughtered for food, an autopsy showed the animals 
to be normal in every respect 

In the prosecution of the work, herds from which the milk is sold were 
tested, beginning with those in New York Island, and continuing into the 
older and the more recently " annexed districts ** in turn. The following 
is a summary of the work accomplished in 1896 : 

Number of herds examined 69 

Number of temperatures taken 1,257 

Number of cows examined X,n9 

Number of cows found diseased and condemned I06 

Percentage of cows diseased to cows examined i6.3j< 

Complete and accurate records of the work are kept in the offices of 
the Division in such shape as to permit of easy reference to any class of 
facts regarding the animals tested, to which access is desired. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this branch of milk 
inspection, as affecting the purity of the city's milk supply. Attention 
has already been called to the direct beneficial effect necessarily produced 
in respect to a not inconsiderable proportion of the total supply, i. e,, that 
produced by cows within the city limits. But the good effects produced 
already extend much further than this, and will extend further still. City 
purchasers of cows now contract to pay " subject to Health Department 
test " in many instances, and dealers are in consequence obliged to fur- 
nish healthy animals only. Letters and verbal inquiries are daily received 
from consumers as to whether the milk sold by certain dealers is furnished 
by cows inspected by the Department, the inquirer wishing to obtain 
milk of the best possible quality. To hold his customers, the dealer who 
procures his milk from sources of supply outside the city will in turn 
require satisfactory evidence from the producer as to its good quality. 
To furnish such evidence the producer must have his cows examined and 
tested by competent authority, and this involves extension of careful 
supervision and testing of milch cattle to every district in this and neigh- 
boring States which contributes its quota to the milk supply of this city. 
When such supervision and testing have become general and are properly 
carried out, supplemented as they will be by the unremitting efforts of 
this Department, it is difficult to conceive of any further measure through 
which the milk supply of this city could be improved. 

Inspection of Meat and Fish. 

The work of the Division in this respect has met with success during 
the year. As heretofore, the efforts of the inspectors have been mainly 
directed to the seizure of unwholesome meat or fish in bulk, at the points 
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here it enters the city, and before its distribution among the retail 
balers. In this they have been greatly aided by the commission men, 
ho have shown every desire to prevent the sale of unsound food 
roducts in this city. The seizure and condemnation of ** bob " veal has 
^en facilitated by the amendment to section 30 of the Sanitary Code, 
hich exactly defines this unwholesome producL Special attention has 
ecn given to the enforcement of the amendment to section 32 of the 
>dc, adopted in March, 1896. This amendment prohibits the exposure 
F any meat, poultry or game outside of any shop or in the open windows 
r hallways thereof. Its provisions are now very generally adopted 
iroughout the city. The result of the work of the Inspectors charged 
ith the inspection of meat and fish is as follows : 

umber of inspections 102,923 

nmber of pounds of meat and fish condemned^ seized and sent to the offal dock 2,660,957 

Inspection of Fruit and Foods, 

In this branch of the work special efforts have been successfully made 
> improve the quality of the foods offered for sale in the section of the 
ity south of Houston street and east of the Bowery. This improvement, 
'hich is marked, has been reached by daily inspections throughout the 
istrict named, and by careful watch of the commission houses, with a 
icw to prevent the carting away of unsound and decayed fruit and 
egetables by street venders, who watch their opportunity to seize such 
oodsy and later expose them for sale in the district named above. 
ipecial attention has been given to preventing the sale of unripe fruits in 
lie early summer, by the seizure of the goods and the arrest of the 
lealers. Candy offered for sale throughout the city has been found m 
;eneral to be of good quality. In no instance were poisonous colors 
ound to be used in its manufacture. Many inspections have been made 
►f the ice-boxes located in markets, ice-cream saloons and restaurants. In 
L number of instances these were found to be tapped directly into a sewer 
)r water-closet, in violation of the law. In every such instance the 
dterations required by the Inspector were promptly made. A decided 
.mprovement in the quality of the fruit and foods offered for sale through- 
out the city has taken place during the year, mainly through the efforts 
of the regular Inspectors, but due in some degree to the other Inspectors 
of the Division, who during the hot weather have done what they could 
to aid in this respect, while on the rounds of their ordinary duties. The 
result of the work of the Inspectors charged with the inspection of fruit 
and food is as follows : 

Nnmher of inspections 187,436 

Nninher of pounds of fruit and foods condemned 4,864,94 r 



Inspection of Offensive Trades. 

The beneficial effect of the work done in former years in the sup- 
pression of nuisances of this character has been plainly visible in 1896. 
This is shown by the fact that while many complaints have been received 
and investigated, they have in nearly every instance related to nuisances 
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of a minor character. The gas-houses throughout the city, formerly 
prolific sources of complaint, have given comparatively little trouble 
during 1896, and such nuisances as have been produced through their 
agency have been promptly and effectively abated. One complaint was 
received in which the nuisance complained of was of so novel a character 
as to merit special reference. The complaint was to the effect that the 
Croton water in a certain locality was impregnated with illuminating gas 
to such an extent that on opening a tap in the cellar of the premises gas 
escaped in sufficient quantity to cause an explosion. When the Inspector 
visited the premises, the odor of gas was still plainly perceptible on 
opening the tap. On first thought, such a condition of affairs was an ap- 
parent impossibility, as the pressure of water in the pipes was n;}uch 
greater than that of the gas in the main. Upon investigation, however, 
a compressor of the Pintsch Gas Company was found in operation in the 
immediate vicinity. It also appeared that a few hours before the 
explosion occurred the pipe from the compressor to the receiver had 
broken while in use. This pipe was surrounded by a water jacket, con- 
nected with the Croton supply. When the break occurred, gas was forced 
into the water jacket, and thence into the main, thus impregnating the 
water supply of the neighborhood and causing the explosion. 

Among the complaints received and investigated during the year may 
be mentioned those with reference to the discharge of ashes from the 
chimneys of the New York Steam Heating Company, at Fifty-eighth 
street and Madison avenue, the condition of the Central Park ponds, and 
the dangerous speed of the Broadway cable cars at the Fourteenth street 
curve. It is satisfactory to record that while the use of bituminous coal 
lirs materially increased in this city during 1896, the nuisance from smoke 
has greatly diminished. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The analyses conducted in this laboratory during the past year have 
been mainly those of the city's milk and water supply, but have embraced 
in addition the examination of a number of other substances, mainly food 
products, with regard to which complaint was made, such as canned 
goods, candies, medicinal preparations, flavoring extracts, fermented and 
distilled liquors, etc. Special investigations, relating to the composition 
or suspected adulteration of certain food products and other substances, 
and involving the examination of a considerable number of samples of 
the same substance, have also been conducted, and a number of analyses 
have been made for other branches of the city government. Experi- 
mental work in relation to the exactitude and practical application of 
analytical methods employed in the examination of food products, etc., 
has been carried on throughout the year. 

Analyses of Milk^ Cream^ Condensed and Evaporated Milk. 

Samples brought daily to the laboratory by the Milk Inspectors have 
been examined for adulteration — mainly the addition of water, the 
removal of cream, or both. In case of adulteration and subsequent pros- 
ecution, the analyst has appeared in court as an expert witness. His 
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duties in this latter respect have been much simplified by the amendment 
to the Sanitary Code of this Department, through which a standard is 
fixed for the composition of unadulterated milk. While before it was in 
many cases necessary for the analyst to substantiate his results in any 
given case by proof of personal knowledge of the composition of pure 
milk, coming from any or all of the localities which are sources of supply 
to this city, it is now only necessary to show that the sample in question 
is below the legal standard fixed by the Sanitary Code. 

All of the brands of preserved (sweetened) and evaporated (unsweet- 
ened) milk sold in this City have been examined, with a view to detect 
adulteration, especially deficiency in fat through the use of skimmed 
milk in their manufacture, and the addition of antiseptics. In connection 
with the latter, experimental investigations have been made regarding the 
most accurate methods for the detection and estimation of boric acid, 
borax, and formaldehyde, when used as preservatives of milk, cream or 
evaporated milk. 

An extended series of tests has been made of the accuracy of the de 
Laval butyrometer in the rapid estimation of fat in milk, and it has been 
found that with proper manipulation results will not differ more than o.i 
per cent, from those obtained by the most accurate analytical methods. 

A large number of samples of cream have been analyzed throughout 
the year, for the determination of their average composition and the 
detection of antiseptics. 

Analyses of Water. 

Complete sanitary analyses of Croton water have been made weekly 
throughout the year, samples being taken from a hydrant near the 
Department Comparative samples have also been analyzed from the 
gate-house at Amsterdam avenue and One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
street, and at intervals from Central Park reservoir, and from various 
hydrants throughout the City. The results of the weekly analyses will 
be found in detail in the report of the Chemist, together with the yearly 
average, as compared with those of previous years. The following table 
shows the monthly average of the condition for the past year : 
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Analyses have also been made of water from wells and other sources 
of supply in the newly annexed districts of the City, and of water from ' 
tanks in tenement and apartment-houses. 

The character of water found in cellars or excavations has also been 
determined in many cases, in connection with investigations made by the 
Chief Sanitary Inspector into the source of such leakage (from defective 
sewers, underground springs or water-courses, leaks in Croton mains, 
etc). 

An outbreak of dysentery in the New York Catholic Protectory dur- 
ing the past summer was the occasion for the examination of the water 
supply of that institution, which was derived in part from the mains of 
the New York and Westchester Water Company, and in part from wells 
(eight in number) located at various points on the grounds. The well 
water was found to be contaminated with sewage in every instance, while 
that from the mains of the Water Company was shown to be of good 
quality. 

The presence of phosphates in Croton water for short periods in the ^, 
earlier months of the year, and their previous occurrence during certain 
periods in 1892 and 1893, led to an extended investigation into the cause 
of this phenomenon, which is of exceptional importance in relation to 
the purity of our water supply. It was found that phosphates were 
present only when the water was turbid, following (in 1896) the occur- . 
rence of unusual freshets on the Croton water-shed ; that Croton Lake, 
the settling basin for the whole water-shed, has at its bottom a sediment 
rich in phosphates, and that in time of freshet this sediment is disturbed 
and washed into the mains to a greater or less extent Finally, it was 
determined that the phosphates were present in suspension in insoluble 
form, and not in solution in the water. In view of all the above, the 
conclusion was reached that the presence of phosphates in the Croton 
was of no sanitary significance. 

The above investigation was supplemented by considerable experi- 
mental work in relation to the best methods for the determination of the 
character and quality of the sediments from potable waters. 

Investigations for other Depart^nents of the City Government, 

These have been made from time to time for the Coroner's office, the 
Department of Buildings, the District Attorney's office, the Department 
of Public Works, the Police Department and the Department of Street 
Cleaning. They have included analyses and tests of drugs, human viscera 
in suicide or accidental poisoning cases, liquors, water from cellars and 
excavations, "knock-out drops," garbage, etc., etc. 

DEAD ANIMALS AND OFFAL. 

Dead animals are removed by the contractor, Thomas F. White, from 
the streets of the city to the offal dock at the foot of Thirtieth street, North 
river, and with all offal which may be delivered at the same point are con- 
veyed to Barren Island for final disposition. The number of dead animals 
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removed from the streets and the quantity of offal, etc., removed from 
markets, etc., during the year 1896 was — 



Horses 10,492 

Mules 

Donkeys 

Colts 

Ponies .... 

Bulls 

Steers 

Cows 

Asses 

Goate 

Deer 

Calves 

Sheep 

Hogs 



21 

5 
19 

7 
24 

4 

147 
I 

22 

3 
2,730 

743 
123 



Cats and dogs 52, 141 

Dogs from public pound I3>272 

Barrels of offal 10,779 

Barrels of beef 17 

Barrels of fish 12,222 

Barrels of bacon 3 

Barrels of poultry 829 

Cases of assorted meats. 3 

Quarters of beef 201 

Quarters of veal 2,606 

>xesofgame • 75 

Boxes of bolognas 83 

Boxes of cheese 12 

Cases of pork loins 15 



LIFE SAVING CORPS. 

On the i6th day of June, 1896, at your suggestion, three life saving 
stations were established : Two on the East river, at Hell Gate and Cor- 
lears Hook, and one on the North river, at the Cinder Beds. The force 
was composed of a captain and three boatmen (selected from the New 
York Volunteer Life Saving Corps), and continued in the service of the 
Department until the 31st day of October, 1896. The result of their 
work was the rescuing from the waters of the East River of twenty-six 
males and one female, and from the waters of the North River of twenty- 
five males and seven females. 
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THE MINTURN HOSPITAL FOR SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA PATIENTS. 

So much opposition was manifested to the passing by the Legislature 
of an act to authorize the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund to lease 
property belonging to the City in East Seventeenth street for the purpose 
of this hospital, that the Board of Health felt constrained to address the 
following communication to your Honor on- April 2T^ 1896, requesting 
your approval of the act : 

•* New York, April 27, 1896. 
" Hon, William L. Strong, 

Mayor of the City of New York : 

« Sir — In respect to the act entitled, * An Act to authorize the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fond to lease certain lands in said city * to the * Hospital for Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria 
Patients,' which has passed both bouses of the Legislature and is now before your Honor for 
consideration and action, I desire to submit the following statement : 

'* The Board of Health has for many years realized the necessity of a hospital for contagious 
diseases of the character proposed in this bill, to which persons sick in hotels and boarding-houses 
or in private dwellings, and who have means to pay for medical attendance, nurses, board, etc., 
can be removed, thereby relieving other inmates of such hotels, boarding-houses and private 
dwellings, as well as their friends and relatives, from all danger of contagion. Many such persons 
have been unwilling to accept accommodations in the public contagious disease hospitals of the 
Health Department, and to oe inmates of institutions supported and maintained at the expense of 
the City. While persons sick with diseases not contagious can obtain the best of care and treatment 
and all the comforts of a home in such admirable hospitals as the New York, the Roosevelt, the 
Presbyterian, the Mount Sinai, the St. Luke*s, the St. Vincent's and many others, there has never 
been similar accommodation in this city for those afflicted with contagious disease. To a thoughtful, 
charitable and public spirited lady, Mrs. John W. Mintum, and to those who have joined her in 
this enterprise, is due the honor of inaugurating a movement which promises under this act of the 
Legislature to fill a blank that has always existed in the distinguished charities of this charitable 
city, and afford to those sick with contagious disease the same hospital accommodations as have 
heretofore been amply provided for persons sick and afflicted with other diseases. The contributions 
already made for this purpose are ample to accomplish the desired object, and the City of New 
York is only required by this bill to allow the necessary buildings to be erected and maintamed 
upon a plot of ground which has already been devoted in great part to the care of persons sick with 
contagious disease. 

" The site of the proposed hospital is in every respect admirable. On the north and east 
sides are the waters of the East river ; upon the south the Reception Hospital for contagious diseases, 
and on the west the Willard Parker Annex for the care and treatment of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever. These hospitals now in use for the care of contagious diseases separate the proposed hospital 
from residences and tenements, the nearest of which are more than 400 feet away. These hospitals are 
not and never have been, in the opinion of the Board of Health, the slightest menace to tne health 
of the people in that part of the city. Although the Reception and Willard Parker Hospitals have 
been located in this place for more than ten years, no person in the neighborhood has ever, so far 
as known, contracted any disease from said hospitals. 

** In view of the facts that such hospital is much needed in this city and that charitable and 
public spirited citizens have provided the means for its erection, and that the proposed site is an 
ideal one in every respect and does not endanger the lives or health of the nearest residents, I 
respectfully urge, in benalf of the Board of Hefdth, that the bill above referred to be approved and 
become a law. •• Very respectfully. 

(Signed) CHARLES G. WILSON, 

jyesidfni," 

The above communication fully explains the purpose for which the 
hospital is to be used and, since your approval of the act, it has received 
the Governor's sanction and become a law, and the hospital, which is now 
in the course of construction, is expected to be ready for the reception of 
patients by the middle of the coming year. 

GREATER NEW YORK. 

On the 19th day of October, 1896, a communication, of which the 
following is a copy, was received by this Department from the Sub-com- 
mittee on draft of the Greater New York Commission : 
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" New York, October 19, 1896. 

** Dear Sir — ^The Sub-committee on Draft of the Greater New York Commission are giYinjg; 
serioos study to the problem of decentralizing administration in the enlarged city. A proposal is 
under consideration to establish in each one of the several boroughs into which the city may be 
dirided, not to exceed ten in number, a borough hall, in which shall be located repiesentatiYes of 
the various departments as to such of their bureaus as may be thus advantageously brought into 
close relations with the citizens of the neighborhood. 

** As to your Department, I have been deputed to inauire what part of your work could be 
advantageously located in such borough halls, as distinguisned from a central office, to the advan- 
tage of the work of the Department and to the convenience of the citizens of the borough. 

*' It is to be understooa that work to be done in any borough will be under the general con- 
trol of the head of the Department, precisely as though it were being conducted directly from 
headquarters. It is particularly desired to make it possible for the citizen of a borough to pay all 
taxes, assessments and water rates at the borough hall, to secure all service from the Department 
of Public Works that he may need in the way of ordinary street repairs and the like, to obtain 
permits for opening streets, etc., etc. But outside of these self-evident things, the Committee 
would be glaa to receive suggestions from the Commissioners familiar with the detailed work of 
each department as to what part of their business can be thus decentralized. 

'* ihis letter is sent to tne corresponding department in New York and Brooklyn. In reply- 
ing, please do not forget that the similar department in the Greater New York must minister from 
the outset to more than 3,000,000 of people scattered over a wide territory on three different 
islands, besides the mainland. Decentralization of administration, therefore, in some form, is 
inevitable. By replving carefully to this communication you will help the Greater New York 
Commission to do this part of its work intelligently. 

** As time presses upon the Commission, I must ask to be favored with your reply by Satur- 
day, October 24. Please address me at Columbia University. 

«* For the Committee. Respectfully, (Signed) SETH LOW. 

Commissioner. ' * 

After careful consideration, an answer to this communication was sent 
to Hon. Seth Low, Commissioner, embodying the opinion of the Com- 
missioners of Health on the subject submitted, of which the following is 
a copy : 

•* New York, October 22, 1896. 
** Hen, SsTH Low, Commissioner, etc. 

*'S]R — ^Yours of October 19, inquiring what part of the work of this Department should be 
located in borough halls, or branch offices, as distinguished from a central office. ' to the advan- 
tage of the work of the Department and the convenience of the citizens of the borough,* has 
received due consideration, and the following is respectfully submitted as the opinion of this 
Department on this subject : 

** The extension of the territory subject to the jurisdiction of this Department makes necessary 
branch offices, at which, for the convenience of the public, some parts of the public business can 
be transacted, and for this reason this Department obtained an appropriation for 1896 for the 
establishment of a branch office, to be centrally located in that part ot tms city lying north of and 
beyond the Harlem river. With the union of New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City and other 
territory in * Greater New York,* additional branch offices would be necessary, and the office in 
Brooklyn would be second only in importance to the Central Office, which should be located in 
New York. Branch offices would be necessary in the Annexed District (northern New York), in 
Brooklyn, in Staten Island and in Long Island City, but any other branch offices would be a large 
and unnecessary expense to the new corporation, would complicate and embarrass the business of 
the Department, and not add materially to the convenience and accommodation of the public. 
Any artificial division of New York City below the Harlem river, or of Brooklyn (Kings County), 
ibr the purposes of the business of this Department, would be impracticable and unnecessary. 

*• in New York, below the Harlem river (Manhattan Island), should be located the Central 
Office, having general supervision and control of the business ol the Health Department in the 
new and enlarged city. The Sanitary Superintendent attached to the Central Office should be the 
chief executive officer of the entire city, and the Register of Records attached to the Central 
Office should have charge of the vital statistics of the whole territory and the registration of the 
births, marriages and deaths. 

** To the Central Office should be attached an Assistant Sanitary Superintendent, having 
special charge of the sanitary work of the Medical and Sanitary Inspectors whose districts are 
within the present limits of New York below the Harlem river, with an ambulance and disinfect- 
ing corps for the district. In Brooklyn, Kings County, there should also be an Assistant Sanitary 
Soperintendent, who should perform the same duties within the limits of that district as are per- 
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formed by the Assistant Sanitary Superintendent in New York, and have charge of all Sanitary 
and Medical Inspectors, and of all sanitary work in the district, including the care of contaeiioos 
diseases, disinfecting, etc. At the Brooklyn office burial permits should be issued, and all the 
facilities provided for expediting sanitary work that are now in existence in that city. 

'* At the branch omces in northern New York, Long Island City and Staten Island there 
should be a Chief Inspector in charge of the Sanitary Inspectors and sanitary work in their 
respective districts, and at those offices burial permits should be granted and the same facilities 
afforded for the accommodation of the public in connection with the business of the Health 
Department as are now provided at the New York and Brooklyn offices. 

** The above is practically the organization which existed from 1866 to 1870 under the 
Metropolitan Board of Health, whose jurisdiction covered the same territory and more than is 
now proposed to include in the new and enlarged city, and this organization was found to be prac- 
ticable and economical, and satisfactory so far as the convenience and accommodation of the public 
was concerned. 

*• The large territory to be included in * Greater New York,' and the division of the same by 
navieable water, makes decentralization necessary to a proper extent. The division, however, 
should be natural and not artificial, and it is confidently believed, from the experience of the officers 
of this Department, and from the history and records of the Metropolitan Board of Health, that 
the important sanitary duties devolving upon the Health Department of the new and enlarged city 
would be performed at much less expense and with greater satisfaction to the people if the division 
should be as above indicated, viz, : i. New York (below the Harlem river) ; 2. Brooklyn (Kings 
County) ; 3. Long Island City (with Queens County towns) ; 4. Northern New York (above the 
Harlem river) ; 5. Staten Island. Very respectfully, 

"(Signed) CHARLES G. WILSON, 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

In October, 1896, a communication was received from the Sanitary 
Superintendent, setting forth his belief that the greatest source of the 
transmission of infectious and contagious diseases among the children of 
this city is through their contact one with another in school ; and that this 
transmission could best be overcome* by systematic daily examination of 
the school children by Medical Inspectors of this Department, with a 
view to the prompt exclusion from school of children found to be suffer- 
ing from contagious or infectious diseases. This communication will be 
found in full elsewhere. 

It was suggested that this work should properly commence among 
the younger children, that is, those attending Primary Schools, Primary 
Departments of Grammar Schools, and Parochial Schools, of whom there 
was found to be an average daily attendance of something over 140,000 
in the city below the Harlem river. 

It was also suggested that, in order to shorten and minimize the work 
and to reduce the number of Medical Inspectors required for its proper 
performance to as low a figure as possible, the teachers in these schools 
should be required to set apart daily for examination in their respective 
classes all children not appearing to them to be in good health ; the 
examination of the Medical Inspectors to be confined to the children so 
selected. 

In order to obtain, if possible, definite data as a basis for action upon 
the lines suggested above, Medical Inspector George S. Lynde was 
detailed to make a special investigation regarding the spread of contagious 
diseases through the contact of children in schools. Dr. Lynde's report, 
made on November 19, 1896, will be found in full elsewhere. He at first 
selected two districts, Houston to Fourteenth street, east of Broadway, 
and Twenty-sixth to Forty-second streets, west of Seventh avenue. 
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iting all the cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria reported in these 
itricts during a period of a few weeks. It was found, however, that 
tter results could be obtained by securing the " absence list " of a class 
which a case of contagious disease had occurred, and then visiting the 
ildren to ascertain the causes of absence. This plan was therefore 
lowed. Both methods of investigation afforded most conclusive 
idence of the great importance of contact in schools as a factor in the 
insmission of infectious and contagious diseases among children, and 
tirely justified the opinion and recommendations of the Sanitary 
iperintendent set forth above. 

An application was therefore made to the Board of Estimate and 
pportionment for the appointment of one Chief Medical School 
spector and one hundred and fifty Medical School Inspectors, to serve 
iring the school term of each year (September to June inclusive). 

The plan of work proposed is briefly as follows : The Inspectors will 
sit their respective schools at the opening hour on every school day, 
:amining all pupils set apart for this purpose by the teachers of the 
hool. AH pupils showing symptoms of any contagious disease are to 
! Excluded from school, and furnished with a card stating the cause for 
cclusion. The names and addresses of all children examined, with the 
suits of examination, also the names and addresses of children excluded 
om schools by the principals thereof by reason of contagious disease in 
leir families (when notification has not been sent to the schools by this 
epartment) are to be forwarded daily to the Chief Medical School In- 
jector. The Medical School Inspectors will not give professional treat- 
ent in any case. They are simply to examine all children thought to 
t ailing, point out the need of treatment, should this exist, and exclude 
mtagious cases from school. The further sanitary surveillance of con- 
gious cases will be undertaken, if necessary, by the District Medical 
ispectors attached to the Division of Contagious Diseases. 

It is believed that the establishment of the system of medical school 
spection outlined above will afford great aid to this Department in its 
forts to prevent the spread of contagious and infectious diseases in this 

SUITS FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS. 

The office of the Attorney continues to render valuable aid and assist- 
ice to the Board in enforcing the orders of the Sanitary Superintendent. 

Of the 20,379 orders referred during the year by the Sanitary Superin- 
ndeot to the Attorney for prosecution, 16,889 were complied with upon 
iceipt of notice from him of his intention to commence suit. 

The following statement shows in detail the work performed through 
le medium of this office during the year : 

imber of orders received for prosecution 20,379 

unber of orders pending December 31, 1895 i»053 

21,432 

tomey's notices issued on orders received in 1896 20,379 

hex Attorney's notices 3»3>7 

23,696 
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Nuisances abated before suit 16,889 

Orders extended or in course of prosecution 2,091 

Nuisances abated after suit was brought 2,45a 

Civil Actions, 

For violation of Tenement-house law 2,594 

Actions pending December 31, 1895 223 

Judgments opened by the Court 149 

Disposition of Civil Actions, 
Civil actions discontinued for cause (compliance with orders, etc.) by the 

Board of Health 2,405 

Judj^ents rendered in favor of Department 

Actions pending December 31, 1895 



21,43* 



2,966* 



2.966- 



Disposition of yudgmenis. 
Total number of judgments 243 



Judgments opened by the Court with costs 13 

Judgments opened by the Court without costs .^ 136 

udgments upon which executions have been issued and transcripts filed 72 
udgments upon which motions to open defaults are still pending, and execution 

stayed by the Court 22 
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Executions issued II3 

Transcripts filed lis 

Judgments opened by the Courts 149 

udgments, Criminal Courts, for violation of Sanitary Ordinances 464 

Moneys collected and paid to the City Chamberlain in Civil Actions $86 50 



Fines imposed in Criminal Courts for violation of Sanitary Code l9»o8o oo^ 



Fines are classified as follows : 

Adulterated milk $7,650 00 

Manure, swill, ashes, nuisance, etc 697 00 

Section 197, Sanitary Code, live fowls 290 00 

Section 32, Sanitary Code, exposing meat 130 00 

Decayed fruit 313 00 

Total $9,080 00- 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

During the year, the receipts from various sources, all of which have 
been duly accounted for to the Comptroller and deposited with the City 
Chamberlain, were as follows : 

For searches and transcripts of the records ^*9^ $^ 

Sales of vaccine virus 864 ol 

Sales of diphtheria and other antitoxins I3>308 JO^ 

Amount collected in settlement of judgments in civil actions for the enforcement of 

the several sections of the Simitary Code 9^ 50 

Received from the United States Government, for the care of immigrants 
(in the hospitals of the Department) who were suffering from con- 
tagious diseases at the time of their removal $956 00 

Received from steamship '* Bourgogne,** for care and maintenance of two 

(2) employees 64 00 

1,020 00 

Subscription to weekly circular of the Health Department 6 oo* ' 

$22,251 31 
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The amount of money appropriated by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, to be applied by the Health Department for the pay- 
ment of salaries, disinfection, maintenance of Willard Parker, Reception 
md Riverside Hospitals, and for the general expenses of the Department, 
was $535,528.25, in addition to which the sum of $956 was received from 
the United States Government for the care of immigrants suffering from 
lontagious diseases, and the further sum of $64 from the steamship 
* Bourgogne ** for the care of two employees suffering from contagious 
liseases, was placed to the credit of the Hospital Fund ; and the sum of 
^5, unexpended balance, 1895, for burial of deceased soldiers, was placed 
:o the credit of the Fund tor the Burial of Honorably Discharged 
Soldiers, etc 

t^aking in all the sum of. . . . f 536*5$3 25 

rhere was expended the sam of 535f 5^ 79 

LeaTing a balance of. $984 46 
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Statement of Mmtf 



TiTLB OF Fund, 1896. 



Removal of 0£Fal, ttc. . 

Law Expenses 

"Antitoxiii" 

Time Detector 

Launch 

Disinfecting Apparatus 

Sanitary Police 

Free Ice (Emergency) . 

Soldiers' Burials 

Pipe Trendies. 

Rents 

Contingent 

Disinfection 

Salaries. 



Hospitals. 



Totals. 



Appropria- 
tion. . 



|95,ooo 00 

a^ooo 00 

30,500 00 

SCO 00 
50 00 
5,000 00 
70,800 00 

8,000 00 
5,500 00 

3,100 00 < 



xz,ooo oo< 



aa,ooo 00 



978,380 00 • 



54,978 00 • 



♦5x9»5o8 00 



Datb. 



Aug. 



an. 



13. «8o6 



Oct. 
Dec 



Oct. 
ft 

Dec 
t« 

(. 

Oct. 
Dec 
Jan. 
Feb. 
May 
June 

July 

Dec. 
«« 

Feb. 
Mar. 
May 

June 

Aug. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May 

Dec. 



'I; 

K, 
«3, 

6, 
6, 

X, 

as. 

\ 

83, 
X, 

ao. 
5. 

«9. 
xo, 

X, 

3»» 
29. 
3«. 
3'. 
30, 
3». 
3X. 
30. 
XS, 
3«, 
>9, 
«3» 



ft 

t4 
«t 
ft 
4« 
«« 
ft 
M 
M 
«« 
(« 
«« 
«« 
<• 
•« 
«( 
t« 
t« 
(• 
«« 
«t 
(• 
(C 

• « 
«• 
•« 

• t 
«< 
«t 

• « 



Changs of Appropriation. 



Authorized by Board of Estimate. 

Unexpended Balance of X895 

From Hospital Fund 

To Contingent Fund..... 

ToSalaries Fund 

To Contingent Fund 

To Disinfection Fund 

From Disinfection Fund 

From Rent Fund 



From Hospital Fund 

From Salaries Fund 

To Contingent Fund 

From Rent Fund 

xo Medical Inspectors, a months. 



(« 



Life Saving Corps, 4 months 

Division of Mercantile Esublishments. 

From Rent Fund 

To Contingent Fund 



Care and Maintenance, Immigrants, January 

"F* 



M 



February .. 

April 

May 

Steamship " Bourgoyne" 

Care and Maintenance, Immigrants, September . 

*^ • October... 
November 
Decessber . 



•« 



«« 



To Pipe Trenches Fund 
To Contingent Fund .... 
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A ppropria ted and Expended, 



Dft. 


Cb. 


Total Db. 


Total Cb. 


Net. 


Bond Issue. 


Total Ap- 
propmation. 


Total Ex- 
pbnditurb. 


Balance. 






•• 








$95,000 00 


$95,000 00 




"*' 




•*•••••• 









9,000 00 

30.500 00 

500 00 

9,850 00 


1,99999 

30,430 67 
500 00 


io \k 

69 33 














9,800 00 


50 00 














5,000 00 


4,811 00 


189 00 














70,800 00 


70.800 00 














|9,z65 90 


9,z6s 90 


9.165 ^ 






*5 00 




$5 00 


$5 00 


• * • • • • • • 


8.005 00 


7.875 00 


130 00 




900 00 




900 CO 


900 00 




5,70000 


5,700 00 




$1,000 oo 


















400 00 
600 00 
foo 00 


1,000 00 


^,500 00 




9,500 00 










600 00 


600 00 






x,ooo 00 
600 00 

1,000 00 
385 oo 
























1,000 00 


x,ooo 00 


3,985 00 


3,985 00 




14,985 00 


M.977 04 


7 96 


500 00 


500 00 


500 00 


9.000 00 


az,5oo 00 


9Z,S0O 00 














9,000 00 


















9,000 00 
1,974 84 

6,580 9Z 
























38s 00 


400 00 

490 00 
39 00 


38500 


400 00 


15 00 


• • • • • • • 


999,150 05 


999,148 38 


" i'67 




14 00 

KO 00 
64 00 
18 00 












• • . • 


^ 






ao9 00 

199 00 
69 00 




ZfOao 00 






« 






900 00 

z,ooo 00 




*z,aoo 00 




z8o 00 




•••••••••• 

54.798 «> 


54.745 3' 


\y 

59 69 




|6,izo 00 


$5,085 00 


|6,zio 00 




|i6,oao 95 


153^553 35 


$S36.05« 53 


$500 73 
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The Commissioners desire to acknowledge the important assistance 
rendered to this Board in this sanitary work by all the Departments of 
the City Government Whenever the Sanitary Inspectors observe any 
defect or condition in any sewer, dock, street or public building in this 
city which is likely to endanger life or health, directly or indirectly, 
copies of their reports are forwarded to the Department which is charged 
by law with the care and maintenance of such public property. Such 
reports have received due consideration and prompt attention, and the 
municipal departments are credited with many sanitary improvements 
which have contributed materially to the public health. 

In conclusion, the Board desires to express and to place upon record 
its high appreciation of the faithful and efficient services of its officers, 
clerks and employees, and to fully recognize the fact that their capacity, 
devotion to duty and interest in the work of the Department have greatly 
contributed to its success and usefulness. Every person in the service of 
the Health Department fully understands that no personal or political 
influence can remove him from his position or employment, so long as 
he is faithful to duty, and that any advancement in rank or salary will 
depend solely upon merit and the value of services rendered. The man- 
agement of this Department on business principles and strictly business 
methods is no small factor in whatever has been accomplished in preserv- 
ing and protecting the public health. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES G. WILSON, 
President and Commissioner of Health. 

GEO. B. FOWLER, M. D., 

Commissioner, 

ALVAH H. DOTY, M. D., 
Health Officer of the Port of New York, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President Board of Police, 



^ 
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Health Department, i 
Sanitary Bureau, > 

New York, January 4, 1897. j 
a the Secretary of the Board of Health of the Health Department, New 
York : 
Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith my report for the year 
^96, together with the reports of the 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, 

Chief Inspector of the Division of Contagious Diseases, 
Chief Inspector of the Division of Food Inspection, Offensive Trades, 
nd the 

Chief Inspector of the Division of Bacteriology, Pathology and 
disinfection. 

VACATION OF HOUSES. 

During the year 1896, the number of houses ordered vacated, under 
action 659 of the Consolidation Act, was 322. This course is only taken 
i those houses where owners have refused to comply with the orders of 
[le Board, and orders of vacation are only issued after most rigid and 
areful inspection of the premises by the Sanitary Superintendent The 
lUmber of cases in which vacation was required shows a marked decrease 
iver previous years, while the orders issued by the Board of Health have 
argely increased. 

The following tabulated statement and summary shows the date, 
ocation, character of premises, cause of action and the result of this  
rork on the part of the Board : 
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AuE.4. 

Si 

Vacated fX'.'o; 

April >;. 
Complied Frb. 17. 
Vacated Ftb. s; 












































complied 
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DcfecUre pliunbing '.'. 
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Defcctlye plumbing .'.' 
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*' jind want of mpur, 

Dcrcctive plambing nod nnl of repair. 

Wuiof npaii- 

Eiliicncciir a nufiuea 

Defective pJumbiDf..- p..- --..- 
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DcTccttTe plumbing 
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May 4. 
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I; Hay ■■. 

;: M»r '^ 
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Datb. 


May 


5 


•t 


S 


«t 


S 


«4 


5 


«« 


IS 


•• 


i« 


•« 


13 


«« 


la 


«« 


za 


«( 


xa 


«• 


la 


«f 


la 


•« 


za 


«« 


za 


<• 


za 


«( 


xa 


t( 


za 


• « 


za 


«« 


za 


t« 


»9 


«« 


>9 


«t 


'9 


• « 


«9 


t« 


»9 


«< 


«9 


•• 


*A 



«4 



M 



»5 

i6 



«« 
•< 

M 



laB 



«9 



19 
»9 



>9 



»9 



«9 



'9 
«9 
»9 



>9 
19 



139 


«t 


«9 


130 


It 


a6 


Ji» 


<i 


16 


'P 


ti 


26 


»5J 


•1 


36 


»14 


tt 


36 


^35 


It 


a6 



Prbmisbs. 



South side Potter place, 
secona house west of 
Bainbridge avenue. . . . 

Southeast comer za9th 
s'reet and Boulevard.. 

Z46 Lawrence street 

3483 Hoffman street 

Z445 SeconH avenue 

zzo Roosevelt street 

3z6 East zzsth street 

az4 East zzith street 

1430 Broadway 

46 Monroe street 

58 Market street 

60 Market street 

443 East 13th street 

zSo Henry street 

788 Greenwich street 

533 West 4ad street 

North side 184th street, 
first house cast of Vsm- 
derbUt avenue 

348 East 6ad street 

346 East 63d street 

ao Essex street 

3z8 East 1 15th street 

39X East 3d street 

494 Ninth avenue 

557 West 33d street 

33 North Moore street. . . . 

Northeast comer Madi-) 
son avenue and padi 
street ) 

z8 £.ist 98th street 



Causb. 



North side 99th street/ 
beginning 50 ieet 
west ot Madison ave- 
nue and extending 50 
feet west 

North side 98th street, ' 
beginning 150 feet 
west of Madison ave- 
nue and extending 50 
feet west , 

South side 98th street, be- 
ginning ij;o fe'.t west 
ol Madison avenue and 
extending 50 feet west. 

North side 98th strcei, be- 

finning 150 feet east of 
'ilth avenue and ex- 
tending ^o feet east .... 

5 East looth street 

5 East 97th street 

Noith side lootli street, 
beginning 125 feet 
west of .M idison avc- ^ 
nue and extending 50 
feet west 

s8 East loxst street ... 



North side 98th street, 
beginning 135 feet 
west ot Madison ave- 
nue and extending 
50 feet west 

36 East xozst street 



336 East io8th street. 
Z833 Third avenue. . . . 
95 Delancey street. . . 



Defective drainage 

«* 

•« 
t( 

Defective plumbiof • 

«t 
«« 
ft 
«« 
*f 
«« 
tt 
*i 
tt 
tt 

Defective drainage 

tt 
tt 
t* 
tt 

Defective plumbing and want of repair. . 

Defective drainage 

<t 

tt 
tt 

" { 

" { 



337 East loSth street. 
313 East 75th street.. 
31 1 East 75th street. . 



«< 

<< 
tt 
tt 

" { 

It 

•• { 

tt 

Defective plumbing 

Existence of a nui&ance 

tt 

tt 

Defective plumbing 

<t 



RBstn.T. 



Complied June ao. 



June xo 

May 33. 
May a6. 
May a6. 
Mayai. 
July X5. 
June x8. 
May X9. 
June xo. 
June 10. 
June xo. 
Tune x8. 
May 35. 
Maya6. 
May aa. 
June 8. 



t« 
tt 
tt 
t< 
*« 
** 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
ft 



tt 
tt 



ft 



tt 
tt 



tt 




July 33. 

Jiue ao. 
June a. 



[ay a6. 

Vacated June aa ; complied 
Sept. 29. 

Vacated May 35 ; complied 
July z6. 

Vacated June a ; complied 
June Z9. 



Vacated June a ; complied 
July xo. 



Complied June 4. 



" June 5. 
June x6. 
Vacated June a. 

Vacated May 35 ; complied 
May a6. 

Vacated June z ; complied 
June z6. 

Vacated June z : complied 
May 35. 

Vacated May 35 ; complied 

June 3. 
Complied June 10. 
•* lune 10. 
Vacated July z ; complied 

Sept. 13. 
Complied June 3$. 
June iz. 
June xz. 



«t 



es 



No. 
X38 



X39 
140 

X4X 



X43 



X44 
X4S 
X46 

'*Z 
X48 

X49 
150 

xsx 

15a 

XS3 

X54 

«56 
XS7 

158 
'g 

zoo 

s6x 



z6a 
163 
164 
165 
166 

167 

168 

169 
X70 
171 
272 

X73 
«74 

X76 
177 

Z78 

J2 

181 
183 

X83 
184 

185 
786 

187 
x88 
X89 
X90 
X9X 




May s6 



•* 26 
" a6 



June 9 

9 

a 
a 



a 



«* 
t« 
«« 



«« 
•« 
«« 
«« 
(t 
«f 
tt 
«« 
t« 

«• 



9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

x6 





16 




x6 




x6 




z6 




x6 




x6 




x6 




x6 



«( 


93 


<* 


93 


II 


23 


II 


23 


II 


93 


II 


23 


II 


23 


II 


23 


II 


23 


II 


30 


II 


30 


II 


30 


It 


30 


II 


30 


II 


30 


July 


r <T 


II 




II 




II 




II 




II 




i« 




II 




i« 




II 


X4 


II 


Z4 


•1 


14 



Prbmisbs. 



ie,l 



\ 



South side z89th street, 
second house east ot 
Webster avenue.... 

9970 Bathgate avenue. . 

South side 96th street, 
zoo feet east ol Fifth 
avenue and extend- 
ing 150 feet east 

163 East 75th s*- 

930 Cherry street 

68 West 43d street 

East side Third avenue, 

first house south 
x87th street 

East side Third avenue, \ 
second house south > 
of 187th street ) 

67 West X3xst street 

69 West Z3xst street 

99t East zxth street 

98 Bayard street (front) . . 
98 Bayard street (rear)... 

XX2 Goerck street 

X James Slip 

73 Monroe street 

365 West 3Sth street 

(r^r) 

93IO First avenue, or 356 

East xx4th street 

99X7 First avenue 

92x3 First avenue 

99X5 First avenue 

Southwest comer iisth 

street and Boulevard . 

427 West z6th street 

946 West 63d street 

76 West Houston street . . 
North side X78th street. 

first house east of Van- 
derbilt avenue 

4x87 Third avenue 

363 East 76th street 

365 East 76th street 

93 Market slip 

365 East Houston street. . 

539 West 29th street ( 
(front) S 

539 West 99th street (rear) 

929 East xoqd street 

226 East 97th street 

329 East 7-th street 

829 West End avenue .... 

392 East ii5(h street 

87 Chrystie street 

165 Madison street 

336 Madison street 

324 West X25lh street. .... 

240 East 90th street 

95 Washington street .... 
21 PcU street 

77 Mulberry street 

X95 White street. . 



Causb. 



X84 Madison street. . . 
3x8 East 73d street. . . 
450 East 115th street. 
122 East 120th street. 
X49 East 84th street. . 
151 East 84th street.. 
7 Elizabeth street . . . . 

62 Baxter street. 

67 Park street 



Defective drainage. 



Defective plumbing 

Defective plumbing and want of repair. . 
Defective drainage | 



II 



Defective plumbing. 



II 



Defective plumbing and want of repair. . 
Defective plumbing and drainage 



Defective plumbing 

Defective plumbing and want of repair. . 
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Defective plumbmg and drainage. 

Defective plumbing 

Defective drainage 



II 
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Defective plumbing 



Defective plumbing and want of repair j 
•I II 

Defective plumbing 



II 
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Defective plumbing. 
Want of repair 
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Defective plumbing and want of repair. . 
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Cominled June 97. 
•* June 5. 

Vacated June 4 ; complied 
Sept. 93. 

Complied June 77. 
*• June 9a 

*• July 99. 

Vacated June xx : complied 
Dec 5. 

Vacated June 8; complied 
Dec. 5. 

Complied June x8. 

June x8. 
•I •«. - _ 



ti 



II 



July 6. 
June 30. 
Tune 30b 
June 93. 
July X. 
June 95. 
Vacated June 30; complied 
July 98. 

Complied Septa. 

•• Sept. 9. 

" Sept. 9. 

Sept. 9. 
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I 



uly 94. 
uly9. 
une 99. 
uly 15. 
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Aug. 18. 

July 15. 
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July 93. 
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Vacated July 6; 

Aug. 21. 
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Complied July 9a 
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July X. 
July 91. 
Aug. 15. 
Julv 18. 
July 23. 

Ju:y X3. 
Aug. 19. 

July 11; 



Vacated 

Nov. , 

Complied' July 17. 

July 17. 

Sept. 98. 

" Aug. 95. 

Vacated July x6; 

July 29. 

Complied Sept. x6. 

July 14. 
" Sept. IX. 

July X7. 

Aug. 7. 

Aug. 7. 

Aug. 28. 

Aug.x. 
Vacated Sept. xx; 
Oct. 9. 
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DefKilye plumbing and want o/ repair. . 
D.(ccl.;.t plumhing... .... 
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D.fe«i« drainage 

Def«ti*e pliinibing and wain of re^wir. . 

Defecilvo plumbing and vranl of repair. . 
Def«li« plumbing 

Defecltve plumbing 'and '»anl of repsir! '. 
Deltctive drainajc aiid i>anl of repair, . 

Ij=(«t« plumbing 


complied 


., i .. 


;.p^jh™.. 
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■SThirdiveniiE.. 
giEiu Broulwmy.. 

f^'jdilrMl.., 

u[ i;th ittEEt.. 
310 E»I I9lta ttrtd, 

rOKvtr'iuwi IftOB 

I MuHicrry Rncl .i 

i;a EaitgSth itrcct 

• ■7 Eut iiitb itnci 
js WntigSaiMrKt., 
Nonhwcu cotDcr 

loSWcMiVd 

15 £jiv ngih ttrce 
17 Wcii jid itnet 

AvenueD 

IB Ejui HuustoD « 
_ I Morion Aieu [re 
So, Wal Sad .vcni 
Eifl. .venue nod 

167 Heuerilmt .. 

»; l.lniilrecl 

S15 Whi >-ih (ireel 
3=S West irth »M 

£»i aide Sonthun I 
Tud, Hcend how 
ol ijTiluLreei (ii 

njVsi sgth unci (front) 

ntii DiTkian >Deet 

*i8 tuifidimet. 

3fc Eut TtDuiloB ttni 

17 Wat'ijA Mriti.'.'.'.. 
jT] ^11 jsili (rreel 

J-sm! .r«4.<?.::::::: 

13(1 Cbuhom trnei 

>S^E-^'S|h.ue«l 



DEfective dnusilgc, der«tiv( pluobin 

DcfccDTC pluDiblnc Bud dElEctive dndi 

IH(«tiK plamblnt 

DeleciiTc plumlnic sad waul of repair 

Driective plumbmg..-....^ .^ 

DefecilTc plumliincudwaDl of repair 

Defeclire plumhlog 

DefedEve plumhrnguid vrvil ofnpair 

Wintof npiir 

Defeclive pliunbuiE end <rui of repair 

Dffccli™ dnina^e 

Defective pJi]iiibing.>. .,,^,....h. 

Odvctivc plmubiDf^-- .,.. 

Detective plombing and vut of repair 

DcfcciiTc pluiDtiiiii 

Defecnie plombiiiE and warn of repair 

Defective pliunbiDg.... ,.......„.., 

Defective pluabifig and wasr of npoit 
Deftctin plumbing 

Defective pEuoMnr imd want of repair 

Dcftsiire plumbini \71. 

Def relive pi umblDg ud waat of repair. 

Ddntive plmabiDE 

Defective drainage ".w, -....., 

UefeaivE plumbing ud vaD'tDf r^r 
Defective plumbing 

EilMence ofa nuiaance 

Defective plaaibtDg aad want of repair. 

Defeellie pluiDblnj 

Defecliv* plumbing aod want of repair 

Deleciive drainage 

Defective plumbing 

Defective plumbing acdwanl of repair 






Worb prDgrctt 
Complied Nov 



Compfiwi Dec. w.' 
Dec. a. 
Nov.aa. 



. Work pr«Ete.«Pg. 
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Summafy. 
dumber of houses ordered vacated after five days' notice 322 

Drders complied with before vacation 264 

Work in progress 14 

HLouaes vacated after notice 44 

322 

Of those vacated orders since complied with 31 

01 those vacated nothing done 1 1 

44 

On May 9, 1895, section 659 of the Consolidated Act was amended, 
giving the Board of Health power to condemn rear tenements in the 
City of New York, as follows : 

•* Whenever, in the opinion of the board of health of the health department of the city of 
New York, any building or part thereof in the city of New York, an order to vacate which has 
been made by said board, is, by reason of age, defects in drainage, plumbing, infection with 
contagious disease, or ventilation, or because of the existence of a nuisance on the premises which 
is likdy to cause sickness among its occupants or among the occupants of other property in the 
city of New York, or because it stops ventilation in other buildin|;s, or likewise makes or conduces 
to make other buildings adjacent to the same unfit for human habitation, or dangerous or injurious 
to health ; or because it prevents proper measures from being carried into effect for remedying 
any nuisance injurious to health or other sanitary evils in respect of such other buildings ; so unfit 
for human habitation that the evils in or caused bv said building cannot be remedied by repairs or 
in any other way except by the destruction of said building, or of a portion of the same, said 
board of health may condemn the same and order it removed, provided the owner or owners of said 
building can demand a survey of said building in the manner provided for in case of unsafe build- 
ings, and may institute proceedmgs in the supreme court m the county of New York for the 
condemnation of said building.'* 

In the early part of 1896, the Sanitary Inspectors of the different 
districts were instructed to examine all the rear houses (about 2,300) in 
their districts and report those that were unfit for human habitation on 
account of lack of light and ventilation, or. other causes, and to make a 
written report of same, giving a diagram, showing not only the premises 
to be condemned, but also the adjoining property. 

The District Inspectors reported over five hundred rear tenements 
which, in their opinion, were in such condition that they might be con- 
demned. These houses were carefully inspected by the President of the 
Board of Health, the Health Commissioner, the Sanitary Superintendent 
and the Chief Sanitary Inspector, and in those cases where, in their 
opinion, vacation of premises with view to condemnation proceedings was 
necessary, a Medical Sanitary Inspector and a Sanitary Inspector were 
sent to visit the premises, and a joint report of the condition of these rear 
houses, especially in regard to light and ventilation and its influence on 
the houses and adjoining buildings, was made. The rear houses were 
then photographed and a ground plan of the construction of the same 
was made. These reports were forwarded to the Board, with the 
indorsement of the Chief Sanitary Inspector and the Sanitary Superin- 
tendent, as follows : 



" Respectfully forwarded. In view of the very unsanitary condition of said premises, as 
reported by the Inspectors, I recommend that the house be visited by the Sanitary Superintend- 
^t, with me view of recommending its vacation by order of the Board of Health. 



•* (Signed) ALFRED LUCAS, 

" Chief Sanitary Inspector, 



ff 
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** Pursuant to soction 659 of the New York Consolidation Act of 1882, being chapter 410 of 
the Laws of 1882, as amended bv section 9, chapter 84 of the Laws of 1887, and as further amended 
by chapter 567 of the Laws of 1&95, I do hereby certify that on * * * I inspected premises 
situated and known as * * * rear, in the City of New York. Said premises are in the pos- 
session of and controlled by * * * . 

** And I hereby certify that the said building thereat is unfit, and not reasonably capable of 
being made fit, for human habitation by reason of want of proper ventilation and by reason of 
want of repair and defects m the drainage and plumbing, and because of the existence of a 
nuisance on the premises which is likelv to cause sickness among its occupants, and the occupancy 
of said building is dangerous to life and detrimental to health. 

** And for the aforesaid reasons I respectfully recommend that said premises be vacated. 

"(Signed) CHAS. F. ROBERTS, M.D., 

** Samtary SuperintendetU,'*^ 

On May 26, 1896, the first action under this law was taken, and 
fifteen rear houses were ordered vacated by the Board of Health as being 
unfit for human habitation, and at the following meeting of the Board on 
June 2, 1896, a resolution condemning the same and ordering them 
removed was adopted. From time to time throughout the year like 
action was taken, vacating in all eighty-seven rear houses, after the reso- 
lution condemning same was adopted by the Board. On the day the 
houses were ordered vacated by the Board notices were posted on the 
inside and outside of the rear houses, requiring all persons to vacate the 
same within five days. At the same time a police officer notified all the 
tenants that they must vacate the apartments within that time. A simi- 
lar notice was sent by mail to, and also personally served on, the owner 
of the premises. The following day the officer reported in writing the 
number of families and occupants of the house. Each day the premises 
were visited by the officer and the tenants notified that the building would 
be vacated at the specified time. 

In nearly every case the buildings were entirely vacated before the 
expiration of the five days. Where persons were occupying them at that 
"* time, several police officers were sent to induce all tenants to leave the 
building, and they were not allowed to return except to remove their 
effects. After the occupants of the buildings vacated their apartments, 
the houses were daily visited by a police officer to see that they were not 
again occupied. 

The rear houses at the following-named locations have been ordered 
vacated and condemned by the Board of Health as unfit for human habi- 
tation and have been vacated, and report of inspection on the thirty- 
first day of December, 1896, shows them to be unoccupied : 



17 Sullivan street (rear). 
58 Thompson street (rear). 
68 Thompson street (rear). 
70 Thompson street (rear). 
72 Thompson street (rear). 
74 Thompson street (rear). 
105 Thompson street (rear). 
109 Thompson street (rear). 
19 West street (rear). 
156 Greenwich street ^rear). 
loi Greenwich street (rear). 
103 Greenwich street (rear). 
327 West Broadway (rear). 
329 West Broadway (rear). 
350 West Broadway (rear). 



352 West Broadway frear). 
354 West Broadway (rear). 
109 Mulberry street (rear). 
119 Mulberry street (rear). 
121 Mulberry street (rear). 
1 19 Baxter street (rear). 
121 Baxter street (rear). 
134 Mott street (rear). 
136 Mott street (rear J. 
138 Mott street (rear). 
14 Roosevelt street (rear), 
32 Cherry street (rear). 
34 Cherry street (reari. 
36 Cherry street (rear). 
38 Cherry street (rear). 
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8i Rooseyelt street (rear). 

1 6 Roosevelt street (rear) (2 houses). 

83 Columbia street (rear). 

350 East 3d street (rear). 

1 18 Cannon street (rear). 

120 Cannon street (rear). 

451 East Houston street (rear). 

453 E^t Houston street (rear). 

109 Lewis street (rear). 

Ill Lewis street (rear). 

55 James street (rear). 

59 James street (rear). 

6j James street (rear). 

78 Essex street (rear). 

80 Essex street (rear). 

The rear houses at the following-named locations were ordered vacated 
and condemned by the Board of Health as unfit for human habitation. 
Plans and specifications for alterations were submitted and approved by 
the Board of Health and the Department of Buildings, and alterations 
have been made and houses are now occupied, and resolutions ordering 
vacation have been rescinded: 



73 Norfolk street (rear). ' 
127 West 3d street (rear). 
146 Eighth avenue (rear). 
148 Eighth avenue (rear). 
150 Eighth avenue (rear). 
211 West 28th street (rear). 
308 Mott street (rear). 
310 Mott street (rear). 
312 Mott street (rear). 
314 Mott street (rear). 
316 Mott street (rear). 
36 Baxter street (rear). 
36^ Baxter street (rear). 
21 West street (rear). 



105^ Lewis street (rear). 
107 Lewis street (rear). 
20 Mott street (rear). 



105 Washington street (rear). 
107 Washington street (rear). 



The rear houses at the following-named locations ordered vacated 
and condemned by the Board of Health as unfit for human habitation, 
have been torn down by the owners of premises : 

248 Mott street Trear). 
250 Mott street (rear). 
252 Mott street (rear). 



88 and 90 Catharine street (rear). 
260 West Houston street (rear). 
107 Thompson street (rear) (i house). 
246 Mott street (rear). 



254 Mott street (rear). 

The rear houses at the following-named location were ordered vacated 
and condemned by the Board of Health as unfit for human habitation ; 
have since been altered by removing the partitions, etc, and in the 
future are to be used for manufacturing purposes : 

187 Spring street (2 rear houses). 

The rear houses at the following-named locations were ordered vacated 
and condemned by the Board of Health as unfit for human habitation. 
Plans and specifications have been submitted to and approved by the Board 
of Health, subject to the approval of the Department of Buildings ; and 
the owners of same have declared their intention of altering and repairing 
the houses, in conformity with the plans and specifications submitted, 
and when said alterations are completed, the resolution ordering vacation 
and condemnation will be rescinded : 

I 112 West 1 6th street (rear). 

I no West 17th street (rear). , 

The premises No. 107 Thompson street, two rear houses, were ordered 
vacated and condemned by the Board of Health as unfit for human habi- 
tation. One of these houses has been pulled down, and the other is at 
present vacant. 

The rear houses at the following-named premises were ordered vacated, 
preparatory to condemnation, by the Board of Health, but were not 
condemned, as plans and specifications were submitted to and approved 



61 Tames street (rear). 
320 East iith street (rear). 
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by the Board of Health, subject to the approval of the Department of 
Buildings, and the owners of same have declared their intention of alter- 
ing and repairing the houses in conformity with the plans and specifica- 
tions submitted. When said alterations are completed, the resolution 
ordering vacation of premises will be rescinded : 

86 Sherifif street (rear). I 85 Columbia street (rear). 

88 Sheriff street (rear). | 87 Columbia street (rear). 

The premises Nos. 22 and 24 Baxter street (rear), were ordered 
vacated by the Board of Health, but were not condemned, and report of 
inspection on the 21st day of December, 1896, shows the premises to be 
unoccupied. 

Tlie premises No. 89 Thompson street (rear), were ordered vacated by 
the Board of Health as unfit for human habitation, but alterations were 
made at once, and the house was not condemned and is now occupied. 

Summary, 

Houses torn down by owners 8 



Rear houses ordered vacated preparatory 

to condemnation 87 

Of these the number condemned was. ... 80 



Altered for business purposes 2 

In progress of alteration 4 

Vacated and not condemned 7 
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Unoccupied, no action taken 61 

Altered and improved, and resolu- 
tion ordering vacation and con- 
demnation rescinded 5 

PUBLIC NUISANCES. 

There are a number of places in the city not occupied as dwellings 
which have become public nuisances, and in conformity with section 535 ot 
the Consolidation Act, the Board has taken action in forty-five cases. 

The following tabulated statement and summary shows the date, loca- 
tion, character of premises, cause of action and the result of this work on 
the part of the Board : 



o 

2 



z 
a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

9 
zo 

IZ 

za 



«3 
X4 

z6 

>1 

19 



Datb. 



Mar. 3 

Apr. Z4 
^ az 

'• 38 
«* a8 
aS 
98 
5 



4« 



May 



Prbmises. 



(( 
<( 
«« 


Z2 

za 
»9 


«« 


X9 


«« 


19 


«« 


»9 


June 


9 


M 
«« 
l( 


9 
9 
9 







za Elm street 

65Z Eleventh avenue 

laa Nassau street 

aSz Monroe street 

ao7 West 4ad street 

909 West 4ad street 

an West 43d street. 

zaz East 87th street 

zaa East 87th street 

430 East Houston street 

Northwest coraer Main street and Lane avenue. . 

North side zooth street, bM^nning Z95 feet west ) 
of Madison avenue and extending 50 feet [ 
west ) 

North side pStli street, beginning za^ feet west) 
of Madison avenue and extendmg 50 feetS 
we^t ) 

a8£ast zozst street , 

96 East zozst street. , 

78 Sheriff street. 

Avenue B, 50 feet south of Sad street 

Avenue B, zoo feet south of 8a street 

East Sad street, zoo feet east of Avenue B 



Ckaractbr op 
Premises. 



Factory 

Suble 

Store 

Stable 

i« 

f« 

«4 
«t 
<i 

Workshop 

Stable 

" I 

" { 

«• 
«i 
(« 

4i 
«« 
«« 



Result. 



<« 
ft 
<« 
•« 
«« 
t( 
<« 
ft 
•< 
<( 



Complied Apr. z. 
May 7. 
May 6. 
Mays. 
Sept. as. 
Sept. aa. 
Sept. aa. 
Joneao. 
Juneao. 
May 16. 
May az. 

Vacated May as ; com- 
plied May a9. 

Vacated June z ; com- 
plied June y. 

Vacated June a ; com- 
plied June 4. 

Vacated May as ; com- 
plied Mav a6. 

Vacated July z ; com- 
plied ^ept. 14. 

Complied July a. 
uly 6. 

Vacated July z ; com- 
plied ^pt. zs* 



o 

2: 



ax 



«4 

36 

«7 
98 

•9 
30 

3» 
3a 

33 
34 
35 
36 

39 
40 
4» 

4« 

43 
44 
4S 



Datb. 



June 16 
z6 



(« 



M 



a3 

«3 



Ang.95 
Sg>t. 1 



(« 



(« 



t 

X5 

aa 



aa 
Oct. 6 



M 



M 



X3 
>3 

aa 
aa 
aa 

aa 






99 
9a 

Not. a4 

- ,4 



Dec. X 



Prsmisss. 



East aide Boulevard, between 79th and 80th streets 
Southwest comer iiath street and Boulevard 



33Z East 35th street 

West side Robbins avenue. 



first house south ofl 



No. 65X 

3aaEasta4th street 

163 West a9th street 

548 Wast 37th street (rear), 

fox East 136th street 

319 Delancey street 



Charactbr op 
Prbmisbs. 



Stable 



3ax I>elancey street. 
a33 East 9th street.. 



86 Thomas street. 
6x Mangin street. 



341 East xosth street 

343 East xosth street 

345 East 105th street 

544 East X Z9th street 

a44East xo4th street 

39sWest X4ad street 

aa Watts street 

94 Watts street 

Ekst side Southern Boulevard, second hoase south 

of 137th street (rear) 

West side Bathgate avenue, first house north of 

X76th street 

8a Bowery 

446 East X49th street ... 

Mott Haven canal 



(( 

«( 
(« 
«( 
«< 
«« 

«t 

«t 

«« 



Vacant lot. 
<« 

«( 
Stable....] 



t« 

M 
«« 



Factory. 
Suble... 



Result. 



com- 



com- 



Vacated June 39; com- 
phed Sept. 23. 

Vacated July 9 , 
plied Sept. 3. 

Complied July 3. 

Vacated July 9 ; 
plied Sept. 33. 

Complied Sept. 13. 
Oct, 7. 
" Sept. 19. 
•• Oct. 9. 

Vacated Oct. 1 ; com- 
plied Dec. 9. 

Vacated Oct. i ; com- 
plied Dec. 9. 

Vacated Oct. 16; com- 
plied Dec. I. 

Comphed Oct. 38. 

Vacated Nov. la 
plied Dec 9. 



corn- 



Vacated Nov. 5; 

plied Nov. 7. 
Complied Nov. 9. 
Nov. XX. 
Vacated Dec. a. 
Decs. 



i« 



Complied Dec 7. 



«« 



(« 



Dec. 4 
Dec a. 

Vacated Dec. x6. 

Case in litigation. 



com* 



Summary, 
Number of premises declared public nuisances 



Nuisances abated 38 

Nuisances not abated 7 



45 



45 



The beneficial result of the active work by the Board of Health in 
ordering houses vacated when the orders have not been complied with, 
and in declaring stables, etc., public nuisances, is seen in the increase in 
the number of orders that have been promptly complied with upon the 
owners being notified by an order of the Board to abate the nuisance. 

In the year 1895 there were 32,833 orders issued by the Board of 
Health, of which 17,627, or 53 per cent., were complied with upon rein- 
spection within five days. In the year 1896 there were 52,488 orders 
issued, of which 32,284, or 61 per cent., were complied with upon rein- 
spection within a few days. 

LIGHTS IN TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

The provisions of chapter 567 of the Laws of 1895 require that " the 
owner or lessee of every tenement-house in the City of New York shall 
keep a light burning in the hallway upon each floor of said house from 
sunset until lO P. M. throughout the year." 
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In order to ascertain if this requirement of the law had been complied 
with, night inspection of over 40,000 tenement-houses in the City of New 
York was required. To effect this, a night inspection by 150 of the 
Inspectors of this Bureau was made on March 26 to March 30, 1896, and 
the issuance of 14,000 orders to enforce compliance with the law was the 
result The premises were reinspected, and where it was found that the 
order had not been complied with, notice of a suit was served upon the 
owners of 5,630 tenement-houses. These premises were again reinspected 
during the month of April, and it was found in all cases that the law had 
been complied with. 

BAKERIES, FEED, DRUG AND LIQUOR STORES AND THE BOILING OF FAT IN TENEMENT- 

HOUSES. 

The provisions of said act also required that " no bakery or place of 
business in which fat is boiled shall be maintained in any tenement-house 
•which is not fireproof, and that no portion of any tenement-house shall 
be used for the storage of feed, hay or straw, except by permit from and 
under such conditions as may be prescribed by the Fire Department " ; 
also, that ** all transoms, windows and other openings leading into halls, 
or into rooms opening into halls, from bakeries or places of business 
where fat is boiled in tenement-houses shall be solidly closed with the 
same material as the walls or partitions in which openings exist. All 
transoms and windows opening into halls, or any portion of said floor in 
any tenement-house where paints, oils, spirituous liquors or drugs are 
stored or kept for sale or otherwise, shall be removed and closed up as 
solidly as the rest of the wall, and all doors leading into said halls or 
rooms, or such portion of said floor of said tenement-house used as afore- 
said, shall be made fireproof" 

During the past year inspections were made of .all tenement-houses in 
the city which were occupied as bakeries, or other places of business where 
fat is boiled, feed stores, or where paints, oils, spirituous liquors or drugs 
are stored or kept for sale, with the following result : 

Total number of bakeries in tenement-houses 583 

Total number of tenement-houses in which fat is boiled (other than. bakeries) 49 

Total number of feed stores in tenement-houses 29 

Total number of drug stores in tenement-houses 5S9 

Total number of oil and paint stores in tenement-houses 31 1 

Total number of liquor stores in tenement-houses 4,062 

In a large number of cases it was found that the provisions of the 
law had not been complied with, and notices of suits have been forwarded 
and are at present in litigation. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The condition of the various institutions in the city, incorporated for 
charitable purposes and for the care of orphan and destitute children and 
juvenile delinquents, have received very close attention. In two of them 
— namely, the Male Department of the Ladies* Deborah Nursery, situated 
at One Hundred and Forty-first street and Southern Boulevard, and the 
Female Department of the Ladies' Deborah Nursery, situated at One 
Hundred and Sixty-second street and Eagle avenue — the conditions were 
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uch that the Board of Health had occasion to order them closed, and the 
hildren were removed to other institutions. 

DISPOSAL OF MANURE. 

In my Annual Report to the Board of Health for the year 1895 a very 
uU report was made in regard to the amount and manner of removing 
1 an u re from the city. On June i, 1895, the amendment of March 26, 
895, to the Sanitary Code went into effect. The modification was as 
dIIows : 

*' To cause all manure and stable debris to be removed daily from such stable or stable 
remises, unless the same are pressed in bales, barrels or boxes, as hereinafter provided.'* 

The improvement in the condition in the stables in the city, due to 
nforcement of this section of the Sanitary Code, is very marked. 

Number of complaints received in the city below the Harlem river : . 

1894. 1896. 

fumber of citizens' complaints. 190 65 

[umber of complaints returned for orders 118 23 

lumber of complaints returned, no cause for complaint 72 42 

Inspections made in February, 1895, and December, 1896, show the 
lumber of stables and number of horses in the City of New York, below 
he Harlem river, to be as follows : 

fumber of stables 4f 386 

dumber of horses 69,212 

Inspection made in December, 1896, showed the number of 

tables 4»649 

dumber of horses 73»746 

All of the manure and stable debris of the City of New York below 
he Harlem river is received at the docks on the East and North rivers 
ind railroad depots at the locations designated by the Board of Health. 
There are fourteen of these locations. All persons receiving manure are 
required to have a permit from the Board of Health. 

The following table shows the average daily receipts (in tons) and the 
condition in which the manure is received : 



Month. 



January.. 
FeWuaiy. 
March . . . 
Arril 

JCM 



Loosely in 


In 


In 


Carts. 


Barrels. 


Bales. 


1,162.75 


49-35 


.33 


x."3 


72 


4 


1,064 


94-75 


8 


I»IIO 


«55-a5 


Jo-33 


976 


"5 


6 1 


96a 


57-75 


5.33 



Month. 



July 

August 

September 
October.. . 

November. 
December. 



Loosely in 


In 


Carts. 


Barrels. 


734 


43 


807 


34.25 


749 


39-25 


99a 


34. •5 


i.>32«75 


48.75 


I.MS.25 


44-25 



In 
Bales. 



zi 

3 

2 
3 
I 



•33 
•33 
•33 
-33 
.33 
.66 



This gives an average daily receipt (in tons) throughout the year as 
follows : 

Loosely in carts 996 . 39 

In birrels 65 . 64 

Inbalei 4.61 

On the basis of 312 working days in the year, the total amount of 
manure and stable debris received at the dumps was 332,791.68 tons. 
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DEAD ANIMALS. 

The intense heat during the month of August caused an unpre- 
cedented increase in the number of animals dying in the stables or upon 
the streets of the city. During the week of August 9 to August 15, 
inclusive, the total number of dead animals removed by the Contractor was : 

Horses 1.330 

Cats and dogs 3f4ii 



The contractor was embarrassed in the work by the fact that many of 
his own horses died at this time. On the 12th day of August the follow- 
ing order was issued : 

** To tht Chief Inspector of Division of Contagious Diseases : 

** Sir — Owing to the inability of the Contractor for the Removal of Dead Aninoals to remove 
the same from the streets of the city as rapidly as they die during; the heated term, it will be neces- 
sary that the animals as they fall in the streets be properly disinfected and deodorized. You are 
hereby directed to have all of the Disinfectant Corps ot your division discontinue their routine 
work and report with horses, wagons, etc., for special duty this afternoon, and instruct them to 
make a tour of the streets of the various distncts to which they are assigned, and wherever a dead 
animal is found on the street, have dead animal thoroughly disinfected and deodorized, and 
repeat this action every four to six hours, or as often as occasion should require, until the contractor 
is able to remove the dead animal from the street. 

««CHAS. F. ROBERTS, M. D., 

** Samtofy SuperiniemUnS." 

This abated the nuisance to a very great extent, and by the 17th of 
August all the dead animals had been removed. 

Total numt)€r of dead animals removed from the streets during the year was 79>759 



LEPROSY. 

On October 9, 1896, I forwarded a communication to the Board of 
Health, as follows: 

** There are at present in Riverside Hospital at North Brother Island five men suffering from 
leprosy. Names, ages, etc., as follows : 



Nams. 



William 6r3ran .... 

Lung Dung 

Ger2d Peters .... 

Sam Loo 

Frederick Fleming 



NATivrrv. 



West Indies 

China 

St. Vincent's Island 

China 

Germany 



Date op 
Admission. 



April z6, 1895 
Sept. as, 1895 
Oct. 31, 1895 
June 30, 1896 
Sept. az, 1896 



How Long Sicsc. 



Unknown, 
a years. 

50 days. 

s years. 



" These men are confined to one pavilion, 24 by 60 feet, except in fair weather, when they we 
allowed to take exercise in a portion of the ground adjoining the same. 

** Leprosy is a disease wnich is undoubtedly communicable, but most of the authorities of the 
present day are of the opmion that the same is aue to infection and not to contagion, and com- 
municable only in a slight degree in the earlier stages of the disease, and that is the condition d 
the above-named men. 

" The prevailing sentiment of the laity and of man^ of the medical profession in regard to 
leprosy is founded on prejudice established by andent writmgs and traditions. 

" It is undoubtedly true that this infection is much more easily communicated from sevtfc 
cases, or from those in the last stages of the disease ; possibly in the same manner as phthisis. 
It certainly is not much more communicable than phthisis ; and these cases being of a mila type, it 
if not tight that they should be taken and segregated by themselves in this small compass. Three 
of them do not understand Enghsh. They are deprived of all society, except their own company 
and that of their attendant, and, in my opmion, this is wrong. If they were allowed to return to 
their own homes and friends m their present condition, I feel positive that no harm would accne 
to those with whom they come in contact. 

** This deprivation of their rights and contact with the world is a hardship and an injustice. 
They should be discharged, and I so recommend." 
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[lis communication was referred to the Sanitary Committee and by 
approved, and at a subsequent meeting of the Board their report 
>ving the same was laid on the table, and the question in regard to 
ire of lepers in the United States was brought before the Medical 
ty of the County of New York, and a committee was appointed to 
tigate the same, and a report was made by that committee to the 
cal Society of the County of New York, as follows : 

** New York, December 28, 1896. 
he Medical Society of the County of New York : 

Gentlkmbn — Your committee appointed to report upon the contagiousness of leprosy in 
ork City, and the importance of its segregation here, has the honor to report as follows : 
It is agreed that leprosy \s probably an infectious disease. 
A. disease, though infectious, is not necessarily contagious. 

In certain regions leprosy is prevalent or endemic. In these regions the disease is appa- 
communicated from individual to individual ; that is, is contagious, though the mode o\ 
ion is unknown. 

There are other regions to which lepers have long had more or less free access by immigra- 
nd in which numbers of them have lived for comparatively long periods, and yet that affords 
tence whatever of any tendency to propagation of the disease. The same exposure through 
reduction and proximity of lepers tnat in some regions has sufficed to cause a rapid and 
ve spread of leprosy in other places, though oft repeated and long continued, has never 
ed any appreciable effect injurious to the public health. Such favored regions comprise 
i the more highly civilized parts of the globe, including that in which we live. 
It would appear, therefore, that other conditions than that of mere proximity are essential 
leprosy can be accounted a contagious disease. What these other conditions are, whether 
:late to location, soil, climate, food, mode or habits of life, is unknown ; but, with little 
it is because of their absence that this and other similarly favored localities have thus far 
ed exempt from any prevalence of leprosy. Judging from long experience of the past, 
rer prospective danger there may be from this source, it is not sucn as to create alarm, and 
linly not imminent. 

In regions where the disease is apparently on the increase through the development of new 
not exotic^ it is a menace to the general community, and segregation may be justifiable and 

To adopt the principle of segregation here, and to apply it indiscriminately to all lepers, 
be unnecessarily arbitrary and, therefore, unjustifiable. It would be, on the part ot the 
ities who should carry it out, tantamount to proclaiming the existence of a serious danger to 
nmunity, when in reality the danger is sh'ght, and, by so much, would create an alarm that 
:cessary and add to the popular prejudice against the disease and its victims that is already 
ve. 

The indiscrimate enforcement of this measure would entail great and unnecessary injury 
aany lepers, especially to such as are so circumstanced as to l)e independent of public 
r. Moreover, there is reason to believe that in such cases confinement to a leprosary would 
the disease to pursue a less favorable course than it would pursue were the patient not 
ed of his liberty. 

As to whether indigent lepers, dependent upon public charity, should be accorded the same 
ges in general institutions as are given to patients with other chronic infectious diseases, or 
be assigned exclusively to an institution set apart for them, is a question of expediency 
our municipal authorities must decide. 

Inasmuch as lepers are not desirable additions to a community and are liable to become a 
charge, your committee deems it expedient that the quarantine and immigration authorities 
exercise their authority as far as possible to exclude all such cases. 
•* Respectfully submitted, 

••(Signed) GEORGE HENRY FOX, M. D., 

H. G. PIKFARD, M. D., 
E. B. BRONSON, M.D., 
*• A. A. SMITH, M.D., 

GEORGE B. FOWLER, M. D., 

Chairman^ 
MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

»n October 3, 1896, 1 sent a communication to the Board; as follows : 

I believe the greatest source of transmission of infectious and contagious diseases among 
»n of iis city is their contact one with the other in schools. 



Committee 

on 
Leprosy. 
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*' This transmission, in mv opinion, can be best overcome by an examination every morning 
of the children in the schools of this city by a Medical Inspector of the Board of Health. 

** At the first glance this seems to be an almost insurmountable undertaking, when we consider 
the number of scholars taught in the schools in the City of New York. I am confident, however, 
that this work can be accomplished. It would not require the services of a physician in any 
school for more than from thirty to sixty minutes a day to examine those children who have been 
selected by the teachers in their respective classes as not appearing to them to be in good health. 
The selected ones could be examined by the physicians, ana if found to be suffering m>m any ill- 
ness whatsoever, obliged to return to their homes. If found to be suffering from any illness of a 
contagious character that required action on the part of the Board of Health, the child could be 
returned to its home and its name and address telephonically reported to the office of the Division 
of Contagious Diseases of the Board oi Health, and the children visited at their homes by the 
Inspector of that district and properly cared for. The list of absentees could also be obtained and 
visited at their homes by these or the other Inspectors of the Department, to ascertain if their 
absence is due to contagious or infectious disease. 

** In commencing this work, it is the younger children, that is, those attending the primary 
schools and the Primary Departments of the grammar schools and the parochial schools, whicn 
should first receive our attention. 

**The report of the Board of Education shows the following : 

** In the City of New York, below the Harlem river, there are — 

Primary schools 47 

Average daily attendance ^^63 

Primary departments in grammar schools 100 

Average daily attendance 81,597 



** Sadlier's Catholic Directory shows that in the City of New York, below the Harlem river, 
there are — 

Parochial schools 55 j 

Average daily attendance 33»63" 



'* In the schools having the larger attendance of scholars two physicians could be detailed to 
take charge, one in the boys' and one in the girls' department, and in the schools where only a 
small number of scholars attend, if in the same locality, a physician could visit two schools. 

" To my mind this is perfectly feasible, and this work should be done. It will require the 
employment of about one hundred and fifty physicians, who should reside near the school to which 
they are assigned for duty. The number of school days in the year is two hundred, so that their 
services will only be required that number of days, which are during the first six and the last four 
months of the year. 

** I, therefore, recommend that one hundred and fifty physicians be appointed by the Board 
of Health as Medical Inspectors of Schools, with salary at the rate of thirty (30) dollars per 
month for ten months in the year, to carry out the provisions of this report, and that the Board of 
Education of New York City, and the School Board of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Diocese of New York be requested to co-operate and aid in the same. " • 

Routine of Work to be Performed by the Medical School Inspectors in the Public and Paroifaal 

Schools in the City of New York. 

The Inspector shall visit the schools daily when in session as soon after the morning opening 
as is convenient to the principal in charge of same, and examine all the children who have been 
separated by the teachers in charge of the different classes, and those pupils iprho^ure found too ill 
to remain in school he shall advise the teachers to send home for the observation and care of its 
parents and family physician. If a child who is thus sent home returns the next day with con- 
tinued illness, the same action shall be repeated. 

If, in the course of his examination, a pupil is found suffering from contagious disease, or it 
has been reported to him that the child has been in contact with contagious or infectious disease, 
or it shall be indicated by desquamation or otherwise that it has not fully recovered from such di^ 
ease, the name, age and address of such pupil shall at once be telephonically communicated to the 
Chief of the Division of Contagious Diseases for such action as he may deem requisite. 

The Inspector shall obtain from the principals the names and addresses of all absentees from 
the morning roll-call, and forward the same to the Division of Contagious Diseases. 

The Medical School Inspector assigned for duty in the schools shall keep a record of the num- 
ber of children daily inspected by him, and the names, ages and addresses of all children foond 
by him suffering with any disease, and report the name, age and address of the child and the 
<:haracter of the disease semi-weekly, on a blank to be furnished by the Department, to the Chief 
of the Division of Contagious Diseases, and shall weekly make a summary of all work performed 
by him. 
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Wbere there have been several cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria or measles among the children 
of any class, the names and addresses of all absentees in that class should be obtained from the 
principal and forwarded to the Chief of the Division of Contagions Diseases, with a memorandum 
of the fiicts that may have come to the Inspector's knowledge in regard to the cases of contagious 



It is understood that the Medical Inspectors are not to give professional advice in any case. 
They shall point out the need of professional advice in all cases in which the need exists. They 
must examine all children thought by their teachers to be ailing, and point out the need of pro- 
fessional treatment in cases in which, in his opinion, it is required. The treatment itself must be 
received from the family physician or the hospitals or dispensaries. 

Duty of Principals in Charge of Schools, 

It shall be the duty of the principals in charge of primary schools and of primary departments 
in grammar schools to set apart a place for the children who have been separated from the rest of 
the class by the teacher in charge, for examination by the Medical School Inspector. He shall aid 
the Inspector in such action as may be deemed necessary for the protection of the health of the 
other children of the school. The principal shall each morning prepare a list of all absentees 
from the school, and deliver the same to the Inspector at the time of his visit, for the purpose of 
having the Medical School Inspector forward the same to the Board of Health with a view to 
having the same compared with the list of locations of houses wherein contagious or infectious dis- 
eases have been reported to the Board of Health. 

Duty of Teachers in Charge of Classes, 

It shall be the duty of the teachers in the primary schools and in primary departments of 
grammar schools, at the time of morning roll-call, to select from their classes any child who 
appears to be ailing, or where, from any information they have received, they have reason to 
believe that the child has been in contact, in their family or otherwise, with any one ill with con- 
tagious or infecdous disease. These children should be separated from the rest of the class in the 
room set apart by the Principal for examination by the Medical School Inspector at the time of his 
visit. 

COMPLAINTS AND PERMITS. 

During the year 1896 there were received from citizens 26,829 com- 
plaints. These were referred to the Chiefs of the different Divisions in 
the Sanitary Bureau for investigation and report. 

During the year permits were issued as follows : 

To consig^nees of vessels to discharge cargoes 2,097 

To consignees to land rags (in bulk) under bonds 37 

Miscellaneous permits 3»487 

To scavengers to disinfect, empty and clean privy vaults ^tZ^A 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

CHAS. F. ROBERTS, M. D, 

Sanitary Superintendent, 

New York, January 4, 1897. 
To the Sanitary Superintendent : 

Sir — I have the honor to present the following report, outlining the 
work done by this Division during the year 1896. Besides the ordinary 
routine investigation of citizens' complaints and reinspections of orders, 
some new features are presented. 

Early in the year, in accordance with a law passed in the last Legis- 
lature, requiring lights to be kept burning in the hall on each floor of a 
tenement-house, a house-to-house inspection of the tenement-houses in 
the built-up portion of the city was made at night to determine whether 
the law had been enforced. As a result of that inspection, over 14,000 
orders were issued and reinspected, and now it can be stated that the law 
in this respect is practically complied with. 
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There was also a systematic inspection twice made of all tenement- 
houses in which were located saloons, drug stores, bakeries and feed 
stores, to determine whether they had been made fireproof, in accordance 
with the regulations relating to such stores. 

During the summer months, an investigation of the condition of the 
rear tenement-houses was made by the Sanitary Inspectors, and a large 
number reported for condemnation. 

The Sanitary Police have completed a house-to-house inspection of 
all tenement-houses in the city twice during the year. 

This year there have been 252 arrests made for violation of the Sani- 
tary Code, more than the aggregate of the preceding three years. 

A visit to the private schools throughout the city, for the purpose of 
securing information as to the average attendance, number of boarders, 
and whether located in tenement-houses, has just been finished. 

Between 23,000 and 24,000 citizens' complaints and 11,000 contagious 
disease complaints have been investigated, and over 52,000 orders have 
been issued. Over 137,000 inspections and reinspections have been 
made by the Sanitary Inspectors and 410,000 by the Sanitary Police, 
making a grand total of 540,000. 

This represents a great amount of labor, and taken in connection with 
the effect it has had in bettering the sanitary conditions of the commun- 
ity, it cannot but be regarded with a degree of satisfaction. 

The importance of the work can be best appreciated when we 
consider what the consequence would be if this corrective influence were 
withdrawn for a short time, but these agencies, being constantly at work, 
must result in the improvement of the dwellings and their surroundings 
of the multitudes in this our great city. 

It is our endeavor in all our efforts to observe a high standard in the 
character of the work performed, and to be as thorough as possible, in 
order that what is done may be of a permanent nature, and thus there are 
being established certain fixed conditions that mark an advance each year. 

Following is a summary of the work performed in this Division : 
The primary inspections have been as follows : 

Summary of Inspections, 

Tenement-houses 45»736 

Lodging-houses 5i577 

Private dwellings 4,220 

Other dwellings 2,638 

Public buildings 79 

Other buildings l» 197 

Manufactories and workshops If 172 

Stores and warehouses 6>570 

Stables 1,547 

Offensive trade buildings 7 

Sunken and vacant lots I»S85 

Public highways 331 

Keceiving-basins and public sewers. . . 96 

Dumps and dumping grounds 47 

Docks and piers 15 

Slaughter-houses 534 

Not iound 2 

Number of cellars ordered to be made water-tight 528 

Number of privy-vaults ordered abolished 201 



Stream I 

Canals 2 

Steamboats 4 

Fire-hydrant I 

^hoois 46 

Rivers 9 

Pound. I 

Cemetery I 

Railroad and railroad cars 22 

Alleyways 3 



71J43 
Reinspections 65,481 

Total 137)224 
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rts received from the Inspectors of this Division, classified 
f complaint, are as follows : 



»LA1NT. 



Its ... . 

osets.. 



Causb. 


No 
Causb. 


Total. 


x»,779 


X.339 


13,1x8 
8,i7S 


6,87a 


X.303 


»»544 


433 


X.977 


7,5«3 


X54 


8,067 


4 


90 


24 


^V 


as 


156 


584 


193 


707 


63 


a 


64 


^ 
8,03Q 


X3 


8.9S 


4.346 


5.»97 
10,583 


9>35< 


x.aax 


430 


S3 


^Z3 


x68 


ax 


189 


57« 


69 


640 



Naturb op Complaint. 



Cows, etc 

Fowb 

Sunken and vacant lots 

Streets, gutters and sidewalks 
Sewers and receiving-basins . 

Dangerous buildings 

Ash receptacles 

Fire hydxants 

Janitors 

Docks and piers 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



Causb. 


No 
Causb. 


65 


4S 


94« 


34 


«3.49a 


1.457 


848 


X3I 


x6 

98 


i 


7 


6 


470 


X33 


S 


• . « 


as 


x 


• • • • 


X 


x8 


X3 


66.65s 


8,403 



Total. 



sxo 
«75 

90 
34 

603 
5 

"3 

X 

3« 

75.058 



ctions and reinspections 137,224 
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ind reports forwarded for Board's orders 

tnd reports forwarded Sanitary Superintendent. 

negative- reports 

5 



30.573 

4.234 
9,891 

27.045 



al, 



71.743 
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IS 



1' 
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.78( 



al 



65,481 



to Court 

to Department. 
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640 

5,482 

41 



OF THE WORK OF THE SANITARY POLICE FOR THE YEAR 1896. 

ipections and miscellaneous 408, 176 

: and forwarded to the Sanitaiy Superintendent 21,496 

; and referred to the Sanitary Inspectors 49289 

e on complaint of citizens, and forwarded to the Sanitary Superin- 

1.892 

! on overcrowding 182 

Citizens^ Complaints, 

initary Superintendent 

tary Superintendent ; complaint made and forwarded 

tary Superintendent ; no cause for complaint 

tary Superintendent ; nuisance abated 



6,208 
1,916 

1.767 
2,525 



Communications . 

mitary Superintendent for examination and report 

tary Superintendent with report of examination made , 

Orders for Reinspection, 

tion, date of last report 

ed from Sanitary Superintendent 

ed to Sanitary Superintendent complied with 

ed to Sanitary Superintendent not complied with 

rora Sanitary Superintendent 



7 
7 



103 

35»367 
18,938 
14,667 
52.742 
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Orden returned to Sanitary Superintendent complied with 3it47o 

Orders returned to Sanitary Superintendent not complied with 23,0 

Held for reinspection, or while work is progressing 

Orders from the Dwision of Qmiagums Diseases, 

Under observation, date of last report 9 

Received to stop work, close stores and keep premises under observation 150 

Relieved fh>m ooservation 150 

Under observation 9 

Night inspections of tenement aoartments to report overcrowding 45t^i 

Complaints of overcrowding maae and forwarded 213 

Orden issued by the Board to reduce number of occupants in overcrowded apartments 213 

Orders complied with 203 

Orden not complied with 10 

Letters deliver^ 2,707 

Total officers 49 

Water-closets ordered in lieu of privv vaults 5 

Ash receptacles removed from outside stoop Line 2,399 

Scavengers' permits collected and forwarded to Sanitary Superintendent 1,043 

Manure dump inspections 998 

Lodging-houses inspected 1,254 

Tenement-houses inspected, house-to-house inspection under the law 88,677 

Tenement-houses inspected, not house-to-house inspection 101,457 

Slaughter-house inspections 3,722 

Stables inspected *i»^° 

Miscellaneous inspections and reinspections M8»709 

Notices served directing burial of persons who died from contagious or infections 

diseases 2,431 

Postal Cards transmitted to the Department of Street Cleaning 44 

Officers on special duty 13 

Nature of Complaints and Violations reported by Sanitary Police, 



Air shaft filthy, not covered or 
connected with house sewer. . 

Area filthy and dangerous 

Afh boxes in violation oi Sani- 
tary Code 

Balustert and stairs dangerous. . 

Cellar filthy 

Cellar occupied as a place of 
dwelling or lodging 

Cellar doors dangerous 

Cellar not water-tight 

Cesspools 

Chimneys dangerous or ob- 
structed 

Clothes pole dangerous 

Cows — no permit 

Dock filthy 

Dogs in violation of Sanitary 
Code 

Drains obstructed or defective. . 

Eavei gutters defective or dan- 
gerous 

Fences dangerous 

Fire escapes filthy or obstructed 

Flooring broken, dangerous or 
filthy 

Fowls—no permit ^ . 

Fresh-air inlet obstructed.. . 

Goats— no permit 



• 

"2 
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1 
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1 


III 


• 
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U 


A< 


H 


6x| 


611 


1,224 


1,422 


3.168 


5.05X 


2.4x5 


7.466 


783 
■,809 


2.788 


783 
5.597 


368 


• • • • 


368 


36 


• • • . 


36 


x6 


 « • • 


x6 


5» 


• • « • 


51 


79 


• • • • 


79 


15 


• • • • 


«5 


24 


• • • • 


24 


z 


• •  • 


X 


x»6 


6 


132 


«94 


• • • • 


X94 


53 


• • • • 


53 


90 


• • • • 


90 


7x 


644 


7x5 


x.3a3 


2X6 


X.539 


343 


•  • • 


343 


6 


»9 


35 


39 


•  • • 


39 



Hogs— no permit 

Hydrant out of repair 

Ice-box defective 

Ice-box not connected with a 
properly trapped Croton sup- 
plied sink 

Lodging-house — no permit 

Leaden defective, obstructed or 
dangerous 

Manure vault in violation of the 
Sanitary Code, or no permit. . 

Pigeons 

Pumps out of repair 

Privy accommodation not auf- 
fiaent 

Privy vault hill, ofifensive or out 
of repair , 

Privy house filthy or out of re 
pair 

Premises not connected with 
street sewer 

Rabbiu . . 

Receiving basin fiill or offensive. 

Roof leaking or filthy 

School sink out of order or neg- 
lected 

Stable yard filthy, not paved, 
graded or sewer-connected. . . 

Stable in a tenement house 
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45 
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45 


43 
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37$ 
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X94 


9«3 
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4U 


84 


• • • • 


34 


23 


• • • • 


«3 


44 


• • • • 


44 


X.066 


687 


«.7$3 


96 


• ••• 


16 


38 
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f 


73 
1.354 


• • • • 

564 
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335 
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xox 


674 
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7a 

328 
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8z 

59 
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X7X 

96 

a 

8 
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x8 



4a 



•3 

o 

H 



a83 
7a 

328 

1.C09 

348 
83 

67 
31 



55« 

z 
6 

320 

894 
x6 

x.as^ 



Water closets not trapped or 
ventilated 

Water tanks filthy 

Walls and ceilings filthy or out 
of repair 

Waste pipes obstructed, defect- 
ive or not ventilated . ........ 

Yard filthy, not properly graded 
or sewer-connected 

Yard pavement out of repair. . . . 

Halls nor properly ventilated... 

Inside rooms not properly ven- 
tilated 

No appliances to receive and dis- 
tribute water on every floor of 
tenement 

Rags stored in a tenement-hotise 
— no permit 

School Icept in a tenement-house 
—no permit 

Halls not lighted 

Factories in tenements 

Touls 
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48 


•  • • 


3«5 


9 


5.733 


* • a • 


847 


« « • • 


X.836 


3.47a 


917 


• •  • 


x8a 
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84 


• • • • 


X7a 


• • •  


63 


• • • • 


39 


• • • « 


6,331 


«5 


58 


• • • • 


38,858 


»5.035 



•3 



48 

394 

5*733 

847 

5.308 

9T7 

x8a 
84 

X72 

63 

3a 
6,346 

58 

53.893 



Very respectfully, 

ALFRED LUCAS, 

Chief Sanitary Inspector. 



New York, January 4, 1897. 
tary Superintendent : 

)eg to submit herewith the report of the work performed by 
1 of Contagious Diseases for the year 1896. The following 
how the number of cases of contagious diseases annually 
the Department since 1888, upon which the work of the 
Medical Inspectors attached to this Division is based : 

mt amicus Diseases Reported to the Health Department Annually Since 1887. 



1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


189I. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


3" 


a 


5 


31 


378 
xa,78o 


464 


770 


4« 


7.279 


6,443 


9.544 


X 1.980 


7,iaa 


?:^ 


8,ao3 
3.808 


7,188 


8,849 


3.087 


7.442 


7,048 


5.764 


6491 


6,489 


4.350 


4.874 


4,654 


6.468 


9.»5S 


9.92s 


i,xo8 


1.414 


1,100 


1,342 


1,140 


x,oo8 


79a 


965 


4 


• • •  


4 


9 


241 


473 


• • • • 


• • • • 


27,j8l 


33.'97 


18,090 


as,668 


26,a4X 


ax,299 


24.978 


22,94a 



X896. 



5 

ix,03x 
4,807 

XI,24X 

X.013 
3 

a9,ooo 
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Deaths from Contagious Diseases Annually Since 1887. 



Small-poz .... 

Measles 

Scarlet ferer. . 
Diphtheria. . . . . 
Typhoid fever. 
Typhus fever. . 

Totals 



1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


189I. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


61 


I 


a 


3 


8z 


zoa 


% 


M> 


59» 


470 


''3? 


663 


864 


393 


«.*34 


x,36» 


1.343 
1,686 


408 


X,930 


977 


551 


54X 


X.9M 


z,36a 


x.3fi» 


x.43« 


z^TO 


a.359 


364 


397 


3S9 


384 


400 


38X 


3a6 


3" 


4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


z 


45 


aoo 


• • • • 


• . ■« 


4>3X5 


3.796 


a.754 


3.63X 


3.803 


3.597 


3.964 


3.«7 



1896. 



z 

7'« 
40Z 

X.555 
•96 



«.97X 



Mortality Percentage in Cases Reported Annually Since 1887. 



Small-pox 

Measles 

Scvlet fever . . 

Diphtheria 

Typhoid fever. 
Typhus fever . 

Totals 



1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


I89I. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894, 


1895. 


36.05 

8.Z3 

z8.9a 

*9-49 

3a. S5 

zoo. 00 


50.00 

7.30 

Z4.04 

35.98 
38. c8 


40.00 
7.65 
13 30 
39. oz 
3a. 00 


9.53 

5.53 
X6.39 

ad.6z 

ZI.ZI 


31. 43 
6.76 

13.86 

30.85 


az.98 

9.56 
30.A6 
37.80 
43.38 


90.00 
6.15 

XI. 35 

as- 77 
4Z.16 


«4.39 
9.67 

za.ao 

Z6.46 

33-37 


Z9.a8 


16.36 


15.33 


Z4.Z5 


X4-49 


Z6.89 


Z5.87 


14. 07 



1896. 



90.00 
6.09 
8.34 

x3-«3 
99.33 



ZO.34 



Figures for Z896 up to 13 M. Deceznber 30, both for cases and deaths. 

The notable increase in the number of reported cases during the year 
is not, in my opinion, due to any unusual prevalence of these diseases, 
but rather to an evident desire on the part of the medical profession of 
the city to co-operate with the municipal authorities in the prevention of 
this class of diseases, as shown by a more general compliance with the 
requirements of the Sanitary Code with reference to reporting cases of this 
nature. The hospitals of this city have, with few exceptions, regularly 
sent lists of cases of typhoid fever patients in response to a specific request 
sent early in the year, and I believe that we have this year, more nearly 
than ever before, an approximately correct number of cases of this disease. 
It is an interesting fact that an analysis of the results of investigation of 
reported cases of typhoid fever, where an intelligent history could be 
obtained, shows that over 65 per cent, of thtf cases were the result of 
infection which had occurred outside of the city, or had resulted from 
infection by imported cases. This fact would go far, were it at all neces* 
sary, to prove the purity of the water and milk supply of the city. 

The work of the Division during 1896 has been mainly directed 
toward the prevention of diphtheria and scarlatina, and to this end all 
the efforts of the District Inspectors have been expended in securing 
proper isolation of each case, and the prompt removal to the hospital of 
those cases where adequate facilities for proper care and isolation could 
not be provided. The result has proved that, where ordinary intelligence 
is found in the family of the patient, either scarlatina or diphtheria may 
be safely allowed to remain in a tenement or apartment-house if, after 
the other inmates of the house have been notified of the existence of the 
case, and the door of the infected apartment placarded, frequent inspec- 
tions are made by the Inspector to insure isolation of the patient until 
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he necessary disinfection has been performed by the Department 
employees. 

The city is to be congratulated that not one case of small-pox of 
ocal origin has been reported during the past year, and but three cases 
>f typhus fever have come to the knowledge of the health authorities. 
The three cases of typhus fever occurred in persons who for some months 
>rior to illness had resided in this city, and yet the most painstaking 
nvestigation failed to discover the source of infection. The first two 
ases occurred in one family, husband and wife, with a history of exposure 
o a case of so-called cerebro-spinal meningitis which had recovered. All 
precautions were taken in the disinfection of the house of these three 
>ersons, and no secondary cases were discovered during the three weeks' 
urveillance on the premises. The third reported case was found in a 
ity hospital, and our efforts failed to connect this case with the other two 
ases. No secondary cases were discovered, and all attempts to locate 
he point of infection failed. In each of these three cases the diagnosis 
vas the result of a study of the clinical aspect of the case, corroborative 
rvidcnce from a pathological standpoint being prevented by the recovery 
>f all cases. Within two months past, the Widal method of diagnosis 
)f typhoid fever, now employed by the Bacteriological Laboratory, has 
esulted in a prompt and accurate differentiation of a so-called case of 
yphus reported to the Department by one of the municipal hospitals, 
he subsequent history of the case confirming the test of Widal. 

The increase of over 1 1 per cent, in the reported cases of diphtheria, 
md over S per cent, in scarlatina has made it necessary to employ from 
ive to ten extra physicians during the year, in order that adequate sur- 
veillance might be maintained of these cases, and that obedience to the 
nandates of the Department might be enforced. The physicians thus 
employed are selected from those previously employed on the Summer 
Corps. 

The manufacture of clothing and other articles (as cigars) in infected 

apartments is undoubtedly a potent factor in the spread of contagious 

and infectious diseases, and the Division has been, many times during 

the year, obliged to enforce, with the assistance of the Police Department, 

its requirements in this class of cases. It is a rule of the Department that 

when a case of contagious disease has been reported in a family engaged 

in the manufacture of goods of any kind, that work shall be stopped and 

the goods retained on the premises until the necessary disinfection by the 

Department employees has followed recovery of the patient. If this 

plan works too great hardship for the wage earners, the Department 

offers to remove the sick person to the hospital, disinfect the premises 

and goods, and allow work to be resumed, or to leave the child and 

remove the working materials to the disinfecting station for disinfection, 

and then return them to some other place previously ascertained to be 

free from contagious disease. 

During the year special and important work has been performed by 
the Division (Medical Inspector George S. Lynde, M. D., being detailed 
for the purpose), with a view to discovering how great a factor in the 
spread of contagious disease the public schools might be, and the result 
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of this inspection is embodied in a special report to the Board of Health, 
which has resulted in an appropriation for the employment of a corps of 
Medical School Inspectors, whose work, it is believed, will result in the 
early detection and isolation of a large number of cases which have not 
before been considered as requiring exclusion from school attendance. 

It is with great satisfaction that I call your attention to the mortuary 
statistics of the year, which shows that, while the population has been 
constantly increasing, and the number of cases reported during the year 
has increased nearly 24 per cent, the death returns show that the death 
rate from this class of diseases is lower than ever before in the history of 
the city. It is only fair to assume that, where the continued lowering of 
the death-rate has been noted for a number of years, the cause must not 
be looked for in the character of the epidemic of the present year, but 
rather in the improved methods of treatment and the success which has 
resulted in the efforts to secure proper isolation, and the attempts to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 

The vaccinations performed by the Division, while fewer in number 
than last year, have been made with the liquid glycerinated lymph fur- 
nished by the Bacteriological Laboratory, and have resulted in an 
unusually large percentage of successes, and it is doubted whether the 
work of any previous year has yielded the same amount of immunity from 
variola which has resulted from the use of this greatly improved virus. 
Owing to the increased demands on the corps of physicians of the 
Division, in connection with contagious diseases, only house-to-house and 
central ofHce vaccination has been performed, and the readiness with 
which the people of this city accept the services of our vaccinating corps 
shows the popular confidence in the methods of the Department, and the 
general conviction of the adequacy of vaccination as an absolute preven- 
tion, or at least a modification of this justly-dreaded scourge of former 
years. 

The Summer Corps of fifty physicians employed during the months of 
July and August rendered unusually effective service, and contributed in 
no small degree, by the faithful discharge of their duty, to the low death- 
rate noted during the remarkably heated months from the diarrheal 
diseases of childhood ; and it is pleasant to note that the continued work 
of this corps is resulting in a more liberal education of the poor of the 
city in the matters pertaining to the more careful treatment of sick 
infants. This result has been obtained not only by the advice of the 
Inspectors, but also by the dissemination of medical suggestions printed 
in various languages native to recently arrived immigrants. 

The Ambulance Corps, Disinfectors, Diagnosticians, Veterinarian and 
office force have all contributed in their respective duties to the excellent 
work of the Division, the annual report of which will bear favorably a 
critical comparison with the record of any previous year in the history of 
the Department. 
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The following is a summary of the work performed in this Division 



Cases of Caniagious and Infectious Diseases Reported, 



Measles 11,850 

Diphtheria i i>09j 

Croup 300 

Scarlet ferer 4>728 

Orebro-spinal meningitis 109 

Small-poz K 

Chicken-pox 560 

Typhoid ferer 1,002 

Typhus fever 3 



Malarial fever. 

Pertussis 

Parotiditis.... 
Erysipelas, . . . 
Leprosy 



I4» 
58 

3 



Total 29,909 



Numher of primary yaccinations 21,340 

Number of revaccmations 61,481 

Number of visits to sick children 540 



Work Performed by Inspectors of Vaccination. 

Vaccination certificates issued . . . 
Reports to Chief Inspector 



Work Performed by Medical Sanitary Inpeetors. 



Number of cases visited. 79f 389 

Number of ca&es for special diagnosis 3,081 
Days (24 hours) as Diagnosticians. . . if598^ 

Inspections of tenement-houses ^059 

Inspections of hotels. 379 

Inflections of schools and institutions 2, 530 

Inspections of private houses 4f33o 

Bfiscellaneous inspections 1,626 

Work Performed by 

Number of houses visited 149901 

Infected rooms fumigated 26,822 

Infected rooms disinfected 26,955 

Pieces infected goods removed by De- 
partment 57t399 

Pieces infected goods returned by De- 
partment 46*752 

Pieces infected goods disinfected 47* '95 

Pieces infected goods destroyed 10,442 



Total inspections 

Not found 

School notices sent 

Vaccination certificates issued 

Visits to doctors and undertakers. 

Visits to Department 

Reports to Chief Inspector 



12,906 
789 



73.42Q 

488 

7,206 

144 
673 

4,026 
8.565 



Disinfecting Corps, 

Pieces infected goods on hand 

Persons removed to hospital on account 
of contagious diseases 

Dead bodies removed to Morgue 

Days on ambulance 

Times ambulances, etc., were fumi- 
gated 

Reports to Chief Inspector 



242 

1.592 

136 

1,423 

3.057 
4,206 



Work Performed by Veterinarian, 



Number of diseased animals examined 082 

Inspections made 11841 

Heads of cattle examined 12,930 

Post mortems on cattle 129 



Glandered horses destroyed 
Reports to Chief Inspector. , 



245 
94 



Misceiianeous Work, 



Number of certificates of vaccination 

issued 14* 105 

Prescriptions written 592 

Prescriptioiis filled 592 

Reports to Chief Inspector 1,938 



Total number of inspections 

Total number of certificates of vaccina- 
tion issued 



90,171 
27,245 



Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) CHAS. S. BENEDICT, M. D., 

Chief Inspector. 
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The Division of Food Inspection, 
Offensive Trades and Mercantile Establishments. 



\ 



To the Sanitary Superintendent: 

Sir— "^his Division of the Department is the one which is charged 
with — 

1st Inspection and investigation of all food and drink, drugs, medi- 
cines, or any substances or materials which may be dangerous to life and 
health (including the constant examination of our water supply) ; all 
chemical analyses or investigations required, either in this Division or the 
Department, or by request of the Coroners, District Attorney, or Police 
Department, and the general supervision of all places where food and 
drink are prepared or manufactured, and the examination of all animals 
killed for food at the abattoirs. 

2d. With the inspection and necessary supervision of all factories, 
establishments, places or vehicles, which, by reason of the operations car- 
ried on, produce odors, noises or vibrations, or discharge dust, smoke, or 
any gas or material or substance detrimental to life and health. 

3d. With the inspection of mercantile establishments, as required by 
chapter 384, Laws of 1896, and with the issuing of certificates to children 
who work in factories or manufacturing establishments, as required by 
chapter 991, Laws of 1896. 

4th. With the investigation and subsequent recommendations as to 
the advisability of granting or denying applications made to the Board of 
Health to— 

{a) Sell milk. 

(p) Slaughter animals for food. 

(r) Carry on any business or operation (offensive trades) which may 
become detrimental to life and health. 

(d) Transport fat and bones and offal. 

(e) Transport manure. 
Drive cattle. 

\g) Keep cows. 

JC) Permit employment of children (in mercantile establishments and 
factories). 

(t) Use basements for employment of women, etc. 

Stb. With the investigation and report of complaints made by citizens 
as to matters over which this Division has supervision, as already 
described, and of similar complaints which may be sent to the Health 
Department from other Departments of the City Government. 

The work has been performed in somewhat the same way as during 
the previous years, with the exception that the Division has been greatly 
enlarged, new and important duties charged to it, and certain other 
duties transferred to it from other Divisions. The three new duties are : 

Permit system for the sale of milk. 

The inspection of milch cows (tuberculin test). 

The inspection of mercantile establishments. 
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Chapter 384. An act entitled to regulate the employment of women 
and children in mercantile establishments, and to provide that the same 
shall be enforced. 

This became a law April 23, 1896, with the approval of the Governor. 

The Division is in charge of i Chief Inspector and i Assistant 
Chief Inspector, who is also Chief Inspector of Mercantile Establishments ; 
the work in the different bureaus being performed by — 

(a) Laboratory — i Chemist, i Assistant Chemist and i Milk Inspector 
and Assistant Chemist. 

{6) Inspections of Milk — There are 1 1 Milk Inspectors, i being detailed 
to assist in Laboratory, 2 to assist in examination of cows by tuberculin 
test and i to superintend the issuing of permits to sell milk. The Milk 
Inspectors engaged in store-to-store inspections are assisted by Sanitary 
Officers, who act as witnesses and assist in the work. 

(c) Inspections of Meat — 4 Meat Inspectors : 2 to examine meat and 
poultry sold at large markets and commission houses below Fourteenth 
street ; 2 in slaughter-ihouses — i for the east and i for the west side — 
ice-houses, etc., above Fourteenth street. 

(if) Inspections of Fish — 2 Fish Inspectors : i for Fulton Market and 
wholesale houses, commission houses, etc. ; i for retail stores, stands and 
carts. 

(e) Inspections of Foods and Fruits — 3 Inspectors : i for wholesale 
and commission houses, stands, vessels, etc. ; 2 for retail stores, stands, 
etc., also the general examination of all food products other than milk, 
meat or fish. 

{/) The examination of cows within the city limits, as to their condi- 
tion, particularly the tuberculin test — 2 Inspectors, who are assisted tem- 
porarily by I Meat Inspector, 2 Milk Inspectors and 2 Sanitary Officers. 

(^) Mercantile Establishments — In which the recent laws of 1896, 
relating to the employment of women and children under specified ages 
and in certain places, are enforced — I Chief Inspector and 14 Assistant 
Inspectors, 10 of whom are women. 

The clerical force consists of 2 Clerks for work in bureaus (a) to (/) 
and 3 Clerks for the Mercantile Establishments inspection (^) ; 2 office 
boys, I for general office work and i for Laboratory exclusively. 

With the exception of these Clerks, the Inspectors and Chemists make 
itemized weekly reports of the work performed by them. 

These reports are consolidated and form the weekly report of the 
Chief Inspector, which is submitted to the Sanitary Superintendent for 
examination and subsequent forwarding to the Board of Health. 

MILK INSPECTION. 

Great attention has been paid to the general inspection of milk, and 
in place of examining as to its quality at places where it is brought into 
the city, the efforts of the Inspectors have been directed, particularly 
during the hot weather, to the tenement-house districts, and in this way 
more " store inspections *' were made and the quality of the milk sold in 
such localities very greatly improved. 
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The stores selling milk in the neighborhood of the public schools are 
carefully watched, not only to insure pure milk, but that the glasses used 
to serve the milk to children, and the utensils and the stores as well are 
clean ; that the ice-boxes are properly trapped, etc. 

Sections of the Code defining adulteration in milk, cream and con- 
densed milk were adopted, and the use of antiseptics to preserve milk, 
cream and condensed milk was again investigated, with the result that 
certain large firms dealing in condensed milk and cream were found to be 
offering for sale cream and condensed milk to which borax had been added. 

The investigation showed that this had been added without thd knowl- 
edge of the parties, in one case even the original adulterator, at the 
creamery in the country, came forward and acknowledged the offense, but 
the result has been that these facts having become known, not a Single 
case was found since that time, even during the hot weather. 

The quality of the milk has greatly improved over last year, fewer 

adulterated samples have been found, and the percentage of adulteration 

has been less. The general improvement in the quality of the milk is 

shown in the following table : 

1895. 1896. 

Samples found to be adulterated 393 233 

Number of complaints (citizens) 150 134 

Original complamts by Inspectors 45 

Number of quarts adulterated milk destroyed 2,677 ^^^ 

Number of arrests 400 220 

Number of trials 364 ^243 

* aj left over since last year. 

And it must be remembered that three of the Inspectors who were 
engaged in the store inspection of milk during 1895 have, during the 
greater part of this year, been engaged largely in regulating the permit 
system and in the inspection of milch cows for the detection of tubercu- 
losis, and yet the number of store inspections, as has been stated, were in 
excess over 1895. 

That is, during 1895, ten Milk Inspectors were engaged in the actual 
inspection of milk, while, in 1896, seven have been so employed. 

The following is the daily average of milk, cream and condensed milk 
shipped to New York City : 

Milk 728,612 quarts. 

Cream 16,000 " 

Condensed milk 8,600 " 

The milk supply of this city is obtained principally from New York 
State, New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts ; the 
amount produced being in the order named. 

The accompanying map shows the districts supplying milk in the State 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
and the accompanying table indicates the daily amount brought over the 
different railroads, etc, from all localities, together with the estimated 
number of cows in each county of this State and in other States : 
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The number of cows producing our daily milk supply, I have esti- 
mated as follows : 

Cows in city Si^oo 

Cows outside of city 112,370 



This is estimated on basis of an average yield of six quarts per cow. 

Milky cream and condensed milk are usually sent to the city in cans 
holding forty quarts, and in quart or pint bottles, packed in boxes ; and 
as the cars used in transportation are especially adapted for the purpose, 
being provided with ice-boxes and heating apparatus to prevent souring 
in summer or freezing in winter, and the highest possible rate of speed 
maintained, our milk supply is delivered generally in good condition, even 
from the more remote points. The facilities provided by the railroads to 
the shippers, viz., ice-boxes at shipping points and agents to care for the 
milk while awaiting transportation, also tend to keep the milk in good 
condition, so that although the greatest distance from which the milk is 
now shipped is nearly 300 miles, and some 18 hours is required for 
transit, yet, as has been stated, the milk, etc., is still fresh and in good 
condition when delivered to the consumer. 

It is probable, however, that the limit of distance is nearly reached for 
allowing 18 hours from the shipping point to the city, the trains leaving 
at 6 A. M. ; the milk shipped was that of the previous evening (12 hours 
before shipment). The consumers also receive, or at all events use it, 
nearly seven (7) hours after its arrival ; so altogether such milk is at least 
36 hours old before it is used for food. 

Milk is delivered at depots in the city and over ferries from points 
outside the city as follows : 

Harlem and Hudson River Railroads, Forty-seventh street and Lexington avenue. 
New York and Northern Railroad, High Bridee. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, One Hundred and Thirty-second street and 
Willis avenue. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, foot of Harrison street . 

Ontario and Western Railroad, Jay street and West Forty-second street. 

Erie Railroad, Chambers street and West Twenty-third street. 

West Shore Railroad, Jay street and West Forty-second street. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, Christopher street and Barclay street. 

Long Island Railroad, East Thirtv-fourth street and James Slip. 

New Jersey Central Railroad, Liberty street. 

Homer Ramsdell Transportation Company, Pier fDoc of Franklin srreet. 

New York and Susquehanna Railroad, Desbrosses street and Cortlandt street. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, Desbrosses street and Cortlandt street. 

Ferry from Astoria to foot of East Ninety-second street. 

Ferry from Brooklyn to foot of East Twenty-third street. 

P'erry from Brooklyn to foot of East Tenth street . 

Ferry from Brooklyn to foot of East Houston street. 

Brooklyn Bridge. 

Methods of Inspections. 

There are nearly 7,000 places where milk is sold, the amount varying 
from a few quarts to many hundred daily, and except where the amount 
is very small, it is kept and sold from the 40-quart can in which it is 
shipped to market. This can is in summer usually kept in a tub con- 
taining ice and water, or in an ice-box ; the practice of putting ice into 
the milk to cool it has almost ceased, as the venders have become aware 
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that this practice is equivalent to adulterating the milk with water 
as soon as the ice melts. The ice-box, should one be used, must be 
sewer- connected, according to Sanitary Code. 

While it is desirable to inspect the milk at every place where it is sold 
as often as possible, yet it has been thought necessary to pay greater 
attention and to inspect more frequently in what might be called the 
tenement-house districts, particularly in hot weather, than in localities 
less thickly populated ; also to examine frequently those stores selling 
milk in the neighborhoods of our public schools, not only to detect adul- 
terations, but to prevent the use of improper or dirty utensils, to see that 
suitable care is taken to clean the glasses between each sale, especially 
during the lunch hour. 

That the buttermilk, for which there is a large demand, is in good 
condition, and that in general great care and cleanliness is exercised. 

In order to ascertain that every place where milk is sold is under our 
supervision, that suitable permits have been obtained by the venders, etc, 
there is each year a careful census made of the places in the city where 
milk is sold, and the city is then divided into districts, as in the accom- 
panying map. 
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A card index is kept for reference, on the cards of which the inform 
tion, as in illustration, is recorded : 



Baker. 


Sells 30 Qts. 


Doe, John, 3309 First Atc. 


Pemit No. 

IOCX>. 






Name of Dealer, John Jones, 675 East 150th St. 



The inspection is conducted as follows : 

An Inspector is assigned to a district. Each Inspector has a distil 
guishing letter given to him, as A, B, C. 

The first inspection he makes is recorded as A, i ; B, i ; C, i, et 
The results of each inspection are thus recorded under the distinguishin 
letter and number, as are any subsequent proceedings, such as numberin 
a sample if one is taken, etc. 

Each Inspector is provided with a suitable bag containing a lact< 
meter and Uiermometer, both of which have a distinguishing numbe 
they having been tested as to their accuracy by the Chemists, and tt 
record of such tests kept for reference ; the number of the instrumen 
the date tested, the results and the name of the Chemist who performe 
the test are tabulated, so that should any dispute aris.e as to the accurac 
of any instrument used this record can be referred to. 

He is also provided with inspection book, which is numbered wit 
consecutive numbers (see diagram), indicating the proper number of th 
inspection : 



26 

Date Hour 

Street and Number 

Name of Owner 

Business. ••• 

From whom purchased 

Number of Quarts sold Daily » 



Cm No. 



Amount of Omtenti. 



Lactometer. 


T«mp«r- 
ature. 


Lactometer 
at 60". 


Appear- 
anca. 


Odor. 






























* 













Tattc. 



i 



No. of Inspection, N 1626. 
Marks on Cans. 

REMARKS. 

— also a stub-book numbered with consecutive numbers of milk samph 
taken, as tollows : 

7 
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Health Department, City of New York, 
division of food inspecfion and offensive trades. 

Date 

No. of Inspection 

Inspector 

Witness 

Name of Owner 

Address 

Quarts Destroyed . . , 

Adulteration 



Sample No. 



Date 

No. of Inspection . 

Inspector 

Witness 

Name of Owner. . 

Address 

Quarts Destroyed 
Adulteration 



Health Department, City of New York. 

DIVISION OF food INSPECTION AND OFFENSIVE TRADES. 




Sample No 

— as required by chapter 338, Laws of 1893. 

Six-ounce bottles for samples to be delivered to vender, both sides 
of this bottle perforated with a small hole to permit sealing with wire and 
lead seal ; wire and seals and brad-awl and sealing iron, this latter having 
"Health Department, N. Y." on reverse of die, and the distinguishing 
letter of the Inspector, as A, B, C, etc., on the obverse side. 

Four-ounce wide-mouth bottles for milk samples to be delivered to 
Department Chemist. 

A testing cylinder to hold the milk under examination, towels, labels, 
etc. Each Inspector is required to wear his Official Badge at all times 
when on duty. 

The cylinder used to contain the milk under examination is made in 
the following shape : 

The tin cup at the bottom holding a little alcohol, this 
enables the Inspector to readily warm the milk to sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit by pouring a little alcohol in this 
cup, igniting same and stirring contents, while burning, 
with the thermometer, until the desired temperature is at- 
tained. 

Chapter 338 of the Laws of 1893 requires every inspector 
taking a sample of milk for analysis to deliver to the vender 
or his representative a sealed sample and in the presence of 
a witness. 

In order to comply with this law, it has been found 
convenient to have an officer, detailed from the Sanitary 
Police, to accompany the Inspector and so act as the witness and 
generally assist. 

The Inspector, before the examination of the milk, either in a store 
or upon a cart, as in the course of delivery to customers, ascertains, 
1st, if the owner has a permit to sell milk, and such facts as are necessary 
to fill in the blanks on his inspection book, and also such information as 
might become necessary, should subsequent legal steps be taken, viz. : If 
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e milk under examination is actually for sale ; if there is a dipper in 
e can containing the milk ; where the can is located, etc. 

Having recorded such information on his inspection book, he next 

-oceeds, by thoroughly stirring the milk, to obtain a fair sample, which 

transferred to the testing cylinder for examination. The temperature 

now ascertained, and if that be within a few degrees of 60 degrees 

ahrenheit, he obtains the lactometric standing as follows : 

He stirs the milk to be tested so that a fair sample can betaken, 
^arms or cools enough milk to 60 degrees Fahrenheit to fill the testing 
blinder. He then inserts the lactometer in the milk in the testing 
pTlinder, being careful not to wet that part of the stem above the milk, 
id observes where it floats. Pure milk will not fall below the 100 
sgree mark on the lactometer at 60 degrees temperature, but he must 
^member that skimming the milk will make the lactometer float higher 
id the addition of water or cream may make it sink lower than 100 
egrees, but when the appearance of the milk upon the lactometer is noted 
e cannot mistake watered milk for milk to which cream has been added, 
or pure milk for milk from which the cream has been removed, as in 
cimmed milk. In other words, if the lactometer floats below 100 degrees 
id the milk looks thin, water has been added. If it floats above 100 
egrees and the milk looks thin, it may be skimmed, or skimmed and 
atered. But if it floats above 100 degrees and looks creamy and yellow 
id sticks to the glass, he can be reasonably sure that it is pure. Good 
/erage milk will indicate about 109 degrees on the lactometer at a 
jmperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

If from this examination he believes the milk to be adulterated by 
le addition of water or by the removal of part of the cream, or should 
le taste, odor, etc., indicate some other form of adulteration, the six- 
unce bottle, having holes through the neck, is filled from the testing 
pTlinder, the cork inserted, a wire passed through the holes in the neck of 
le bottle and the cork, then twisted around the bottle, the blank lead seal 
ipped over the ends of wire and sealed with sealing iron, as in diagram. 
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Upon the bottle he fastens the label required by chapter 338 by- 
means of gum which is on the label part of stub-book leaf; this label, 
filled out as required by law, and in the presence of the officer, delivers 
this sealed and labeled sample to the vender or his representative. 

The 4-ounce wide-mouthed bottle is now filled with the milk from the 
rylinder, a label pasted upon it on which the number of the inspection 
and sample number is written. This latter sample being the one taken 
for delivery to the Department Chemist. Should more than one sample 
be taken, each bottle delivered to the vender is marked with the sample 
number on its label by means of a marking diamond. This prevents the 
soaking off of a label from one sample bottle and transferring it to one of 
the others, which might not be adulterated, so that on the trial, if one 
took place, there would be a descrepancy between the results of the 
analysis of the sample of milk made by the Department Chemist and 
those obtained by some chemist employed by the vender. 

If the milk is found to be apparently pure, only the record of the 
result of the inspection is made, and the Inspector proceeds to the next 
place where he intends to inspect the milk. 

Besides these samples, each Inspector obtains every week at least 
three (3) samples of cream and three (3) of condensed milk, from differ- 
ent dealers in his district, samples being given to the vender ; but with 
no preliminary examination. The cream is obtained to ascertain whether 
antiseptics have been used to preserve it. 

The condensed milk is obtained for the same reason, and also to 
determine whether it was made from skimmed or partly skimmed milk. 

After obtaining a sample, the Inspector returns to headquarters and 
delivers it to the chemist for analysis, the method of delivery being as 
follows : 

Upon arrival at the office, he fills out a card, prepared for subsequent 
card indexing, as in the diagram. 



Form G 23-1897. C. R. No. 3x88. 

Page No. 336. Health Department City of New York. Permit No. 8096. 

3d Division (Food Inspection, Offensive Trades and Mercantile Establishments). 
Inspection No. R5 65. Sample No. 55. Date, Jan. 31, 1897. Time, 10 A.M. 

Name, Doe, John, s Business, Grocer. Years in Business, 10 years. 

Address, 1200 East 1 6th st. Who in charge, Doe, John. 

From whom purchased, D. Water, 186 Rock st. Qts. sold daily, 40. 



Can 

No. 



z 
3 



Contents 



35 



Lact. 



xoC^ 



Temp. 



32* 



Lc't at 60° 



91' 



Appearance, etc. 



Thin taste, flat. 



Can Maries. 




Lact. No. 583. 
Ther. No. 601. 



Can 

No. 



3 

4 



Contents 



Lact 



Temp. 



Lc't at 60° 



Appearance, etc 



Witness, Officer Roe. 
Dipper in Can ? Yes. 



Citizen's Complaint No. 1230. 
Held on Bail ist Dist. Court, $100. 2/4/97. 
Result of Trial, 2/10/97. Fined $150 at Court 
r^ of Special Sessions. 
Was Can Wired ? No. 
Location of Can ? In ice-box at rear of store. 
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Date Received 

Time 


• • • 


. . . To Inspector. . . 

o 


• ••••••••••••••••••••• • » 

Offense, 


Inspector 

Analysts, Can No, 

Water 

Fat 






2d... 


• • . . 


• • • 




3d. .. 
4th.. 


Results. 


Total Solids 


 








A 


pproved : 










Sanitary Superintendent. 


Assistant Chemist, 






Chief Inspector, 



— except he does not at that time fill in the vender's name. (The s at 
name of vender or representative indicates that proof of ownership was 
obtained.) He then delivers the sample, Istbeled with sample number and 
inspection number (only) to the Chemist, who signs and dates the card. 
This is returned to the clerk for entry in the record book and indexed, 
a sample page of which is given below : 



No 

Inspector 

Analyst 

Obtained from, 



Date obtained . 
Date delivered . 
Date reported. 



Reason for obtaining sample. 



Analysis. 



Lactometer at ^° Fahr . . 
Equiv. to Specific Gravity . 
Reaction to Litmus Paper. 

Odor 

Remarks , 



Water 

Fat 

Sugar 

Casein and Albumin 
Salts 



Total Solids 

Solids not Fat. . . . 
Fat by Lactoscope. 



The data obtained from the card being copied in it, together with the 
name of the vender, this being taken* from the stub of the "bottle label 
book,'' which stub is delivered with this card. 

At the end of forty-eight hours after reception of sample the card is 

delivered to the Chemist, who indorses upon it the results of the analysis 

and returns it to the Chief Inspector, who, after careful examination, 

. stamps on it " Arrest," or " Do Not Arrest." The results of the analysis, 

I etc., are entered in the Milk Book, also this decision of the Chief 

I Inspector. 
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Date Received, Jan. 3ist, 1897. To Inspector, Feb. 4th, 1897, 10.00 a.m. 

OOffmse. 



Time, 12 M. ^-^ ist 

2d 

Inspector Brown. 3d 

Analysis^ Can No, I. 4th 

Water, 89.31^^ ) Results, 

Fat, 3.593^ (Solids 10% low. 

Total Solids, 10.69^ jBorax and Formalin. Negative. 

Solids not fat, 7.10^ J 

Reaction. Normal. Approved : 

CHARLES F. ROBERTS, M. D., 

Sanitary Superintendent, 
EDMUND CLARK, 

Assistant Chemist, 
Feb. 2d, 1897. EDWARD W. MARTIN, 

Feb. 2d, 1897. Chief Inspector. 



He stamps ** Arrest " if the total solids are 5 per cent, or more below 
the legal standard of 12 per cent. ; or if the amount of fat contained 
is 10 percent, or more below the legal standard of 3 per eent., or, as in 
condensed milk, if the amount of fat contained is 10 per cent or more 
below the legal standard of fat (condensed milk must contain fat equiva- 
lent to 25 per cent, of the total milk solids found) ; or if the cream, milk 
or condensed milk contains any antiseptic or foreign substance. 

Should the adulteration be less, however, than in the cases cited, " Do 
Not Arrest" is stamped upon the card. This card is now forwarded to 
the Sanitary Superintendent, who approves or disapproves the decision 
of the Chief Inspector and returns the same. 

The Inspector is then notified to appear at the office, and the card 
delivered to him, with instructions for further procedure. 

Although this may appear complicated, yet usually only a few hours 
over the 48 required elapse between the delivery of the sample for 
analysis and the obtaining of the warrant, should sufficient adulteration 
be detected for this course to be pursued. 

The warrant for the arrest is obtained in the Police Courts by means 
of an affidavit made by the Inspector, the form being as follows : 

State of New York, I c* • 
City and County of New York, f "' ' 

of No Street, in the City of New York, being 

duly swom, says that he is over the age of twenty-one years, and is a Sanitary Inspector of the 
Board of Health therein, especially detailed to the inspection of Milk ; that on the 
day of in the year 189 at premises number in the City of 

New York, the said premises being a place where Milk was then kept for sale, one 

did then and there unlawfully keep, have and offer for sale three quarts of impure 
and unwholesome Milk, which had been and was then and there watered, adulterated, reduced 
and changed by the addition of water or other substance, or by the removal of cream therefrom, 
and that such impure, unwholesome, watered, adulterated, reduced and changed Milk, was then 
and there, by the said , unlawfully held, kept and 

ofifered for sale, in violation of the provisions of the Sanitary Code then and there and at ail times 
thereafter in force and operation, and especially in violation of the provisions oi a section and 
ordinance of such Sanitary Code which was duly passed and adopted by the Board of Health of 
the Health Department of the said City of New York, and by said Health I>epartment at a meet- 
ing thereof, duly held in said city, on the twenty-third day of February, 1876, and on the third 
day of December, 1895, in the manner and language following, to wit : 
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c< 

C( 
(C 



c< 

<c 

«« 
<( 
«« 

<< 
<c 
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Resolved, That, under the power conferred by law upon the Health Department, the fol- 
lowing additional section to the Sanitary Code for the security of life and health be and the same 
is hereby adopted and declared to form a portion of the Sanitarv Code : 

" ' No. i8^— No Milk which has been watered, adulterated, reduced, or changed in any 

* respect by the addition of water or other substance, or by the removal of cream, shall bie 

* brought into, held, kept, or offered for sale at any place in the City of New York, nor shall 

* any one keep, have or offer for sale in the said city any such Milk.' " 
" Resolved, That, under the power conferred bv law upon the Health Department, the fol- 
lowing additional amendment of the Sanitary Code for the security of life and health be and 
the same is hereby adopted and declared to form a portion of the Sanitary Code. 

*' Resolved, That section i86of the Sanitary Cooe be and the same is hereby amended so as 
'* to read as follows : 

' Section i86. No Milk which has been watered, adulterated, reduced or changed in any 

* respect by the addition of water or other substance, or by the removal of cream, shall be 

* brought into, held, kept or offered for sale at any place in the City of New York ; nor shall 

* any one keep, have or offer for sale in the said city any such milk. 
'The term ** adulterated," when so used in this section, means: 

* First — Milk containing more than eighty-eight per centum of water or fluids. 
'Second — Milk containing less than twelve per centum of milk solids. 

* Third—Milk containing less than three per centum of fats. 

' Fourth — Milk drawn from animals within fifteen days before or five days after parturition. 
' Fifth — Milk drawn from animals fed on distillery waste, or any substance in a state of 

* fermentation or putrefaction, or on any unhealthy food. 

* Sixth — ^Milk drawn from cows kept in a crowded or unhealthy condition. 
' Seventh — ^Milk from which any part of the cream has been removed. 

" ' Eighth — Milk which has been adulterated with water, or any other fluid, or to which has 
" 'been added, or into which has been introduced anv foreign substance whatever.* ** 

That said ordinance was thereafter duly published once a week, for two successive weeks, in 
the City Record, a daily official newspaper and journal published in said city, to wit : In the 
issaes of snch newspaper of the twenty-fourth day of February, 1876, second day of March, 1876, 
December 5, 1895, and also of December 12, 1895, and that said ordinance was, at the time of 
the violation alleged herein, in full force and operation in said city and county of New York. 
Sworn to before me the day ) 

of 189 f 

The dealer, upon being arrested, usually gives bail and is tried at 
Special Sessions or General Sessions. 

The Inspector is required to keep thoroughly informed as to all 
matters relating to milk, and upon such information varies the time of 
inspection, the order of places visited, etc. 

If he finds that certain wholesalers are apparently delivering adul- 
terated milk, or even that of an inferior quality, he takes such steps as 
may be necessary to substantiate this suspicion. 

At all times of the year, except when the weather is so cold as to 
freeze the milk, one Inspector at least is detailed to examine the milk as 
delivered to the consumer or retailer, early in the morning. Also, from 
time to time, inspections are made of the milk, etc., at the railroad 
depots and at the ferries when it is brought into the city. 

The policy of the Department is to endeavor to fix the crime upon 
the guilty one, as far as possible. Of course when the milk is adulterated 
outside of the city, the person in whose possession it was at the time of 
the inspection is held liable ; but in all cases the attempt is made to 
trace up the original adulterater, as far as possible. 

Beside the card index list of dealers, a similar record is kept of all 
violations and convictions. 

Thus it can be ascertained at once whether the case in hand be the 
first (ist) or second (2d) or other offense. 
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Wholesale 
Dealer. 


Sells Z.000 Qts. 


Water, Daniel, 1044 Forsyth St. 


Nov. 30tb. . . 
Mch. 14th. . . 


»87 


S. S., $ioo.cx). ^-^ 
S.S., $i5o.cx). vj 


'96 . . 


y ••••••••• 



At the end of each day the Inspector writes on a suitable blank, 
headed as below : 



No. 




Location. 



Permit 
No. 


Time. 


Tkmp. 









Lac. 



— the result of his day's work. This is forwarded by mail, reaches the 
office in the morning and is from time to time verified by a reinspection 
of the places recorded, by another Inspector who has been selected to 
act as " Roundsman " to check and verify the work. 

At the end of the week, a report — summary of the week — is made 
out and delivered in person at Headquarters at 9 A. M. Mondays, as in 
sample given : 

Hbalth Department of the City of New York, | 

Sanftary Bureau, > 

New York, 189 ) 

71? fA€ Chief Inspector of the Division of Food Inspection and Offensive Trades : 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following Report of the work performed by me in the 

Inspection of Milk for the week ending Saturday, 189 

Sunday , 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 





Sun. 


MON. 


Tubs. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


Total. 


Number Inflections • .«....».. 
















1 

1 


•• Soficimttiis ExuninMl .-•- . 














1 
















1 


** Citixcns' ComDlnints Reccivttcl. . . . 














1 


" Citizens' Complaints held over 
since Isst Reoort. . . .......... 
















'* Original CompIainU by Inspectors 

" Citisens' Complaints Returned for 

Orders 



































" Citizen's Complaints Returned as 
Ne<?ative. .......... ...... 


















" Citizens' Complaints under Obser- 
vation 


















" T)aw af C^mtrt e\r T^MnartmAnf 








; 








*' ^n#>4^a1 T^av Ttiana^^ttnna 








1 






...•••• 


" Ekriv Mominff In&Dections 








1 








** Niffhts SDecialWorle 








.....(•.|. ...•••• 








*' Quarts Adulterated Milk De- 


















'* Days in Country or at Laboratory. 

'* Arr#sts 


































•• Held on Bail 

' ' Triab at Special or General Sessions 



































^ILHVUUI Ui w UCv ••••••••••«*■••■•■•• >•••• 








1 






-rz 



Respectfully submitted, 



Milk Inspector' 
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Trials at Special or General Sessions. 



Namb. 


Location. 


Dat« 
OP Tkial. 


Adultskation. 


COUKT. 


Fih 















Arrests at Police Court. 



Datb OP 
Imspbction. 


Namk. 


Location. 


Adultskation. 


Datk op 
Arrest. 


Amount 
OP Bail. 


District 
Court. 


Held 
Trial. 





















Adulterated Afilk Destroyed. 








Namk. 


Location'. 


Path op 

iNSPBCnON. 


iNo. of Quarts 
Destroyed. 


Lactometer 
at 60°. 


Character of 
Adulteratioo 


Can 
Mark. 

















Date. 


Namb. 


Location. 


Quarts 
Sold Daily. 


Temp. 


Lac. 















he daily reports being inserted, these form the weekly report of the 

ctor, which is examined and filed for reference. 

le officers accompanying the Inspectors are changed every two 

, and the milk district every two weeks. At the end of the year 
nspector has examined a number of times the milk sold in every 
n the city, and becomes by this method conversant with the milk 
ion of the entire city. 

Permit System. 

system of granting permits to venders of milk is one that has 

ntemplated for some years past. The benefits derived from it are 

ed that, in connection with the application of the tuberculin test 

cows, we now have a system of milk inspection which is almost 

t, both in theory and practice, as is possible at the present day 

the present force. The permit is in force during the pleasure of 
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the Board of Health, and is revoked on the second trial and conviction 
for the sale of adulterated milk, the first conviction being followed by a 
warning that a repetition of the offense would be followed by a revocal 
of the permit 

It was believed that this permit system would greatly assist in — 

1st Preventing the sale of milk from cows improperly fed and cared 
for, and from cows suffering from disease. 

2d. Preventing the sale of adulterated milk. 

3d. Preventing the improper handling of milk, such as bottling upon 
the streets, etc., and we find in fact that those ends have been generally 
accomplished, except as to the milk supply from cows outside the city. 

The system is carried out as follows : 

In order to sell milk a permit is required by section 221 of the Sani- 
tary Code. These permits are of two kinds : 

1st To sell from stores. 

2d. To sell from wagons. 

1st. From stores — The permits may be issued to — 

(A) Stores which obtain the milk from points outside the city, and are 
owned by persons having creameries, dairy farms, etc 

{B) Stores which obtain the supply from within the city. 

In either case a white blank, No. i, is filled out by applicant, and 
if facts are as stated, particular attention being paid to locations and con- 
ditions of ice-box, etc., the permit is granted. 

This application blank is given below : 

ATo 

Application (Store) No. i. 

To the Board of Health of the Health Department of the City of New York : 

The undersigned hereby applies for a permit to sell fresh and condensed milk in the City and 
County of N'*w York, and makes the followinu: statemQpt, in accordance with the laws, rules and 
regulations of the Board of Health of the Health Department of the City and County of New 
York: 

fresh Milk, 



Name 

Business 

Location 

Quarts sold per day 

Condensed Milk, 



*From whom purchased. 

Location , 

Time of delivery 

Marks on can 



•From whom purchased, 
Location 

?uarts sold per day 
imc of delivery 



Where is fresh or condensed milk kept during 

sale ? 

How is ice-box connected with sewer ? 

Where located ? 



* If purchased or obtained from fanner, nulk agent, creamery, cond«naary, or from farm belonging to 
applicant, fill ia Special Information Blank No. 3. 

Signed 

Address 

Dated, New York, 1S9. . 

For wagons much the same course is followed, except in regard to 
information. The blank, No. 2, is here given : 



I 



I07 
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Application (Wagon) No. 2. 

To ike Board of Health of the Health Department of the City of New York : 

The undersigned hereby applies for a permit to sell fresh and condensed milk in the City and 
Coonty of New York, and makes the following statement, in accordance with the law?, rules and 
regulations of the Board of Health of the Health Department of the City and County of New York : 

Fresh Milk. 



Name 

Business 

Location 

No. of Waeon 

Quarts sold per day 

^ From whom purchased. 

* From whom purchased 

Location 

Quarts sold per day ... . 
Time of delivery 



Time when entering the city 

Over what ferry or road, or from what depot. . . 

Marks on cans 

Name of driver 

Residence 



Condensed Milk, 

Where is fresh or condensed milk kept during 

sale ? 

How is ice-box connected with sewer ? 



'* If purchased or obtained from ^rmer, milk agent, creamery, condenaary, or from £arm belonging to appli- 
cant, fill in Special Information Blank No. 3. 



Signed 



Address . 



Dated, New York 189 

If under {A) an additional blank No. 3 is given to applicant : 



No. 



Special Information Blank No. 3. 

Milk purchased or obtained from farmer, milk agent, creamery, condensary, or from farm 
belonging to applicant. 



Name of Milk Agent ..... 

Residence 

Name oi Farmer, Owner 
Creamery or Condensary 

Town 

County 

Sute 

Shipping Station 

Rulroad 

County 

State 

No. of Cans per Day 

Marks on Cjuis 



• • • • f 



Time Shipped 

What Mincing Shipped 

Time in Transit 

No. of Cows 

Breed 

Condition 

Food 

Housing 

If in the City 

Permit No 

Water Supply for Cows, and) 
where obtained ) 



Signed 

Address 

Dated New York 189 

— and if the number of farms, etc., is large, or creameries are the source 
of supply, the following blank is given to applicant : 

Owner of Creamery Town (P. O. Address) County State 

What Milking is Shipped Shippmg Station Railroad 

What time is Milk Shipped How many hours in transit — on train 

Water Supply Marks on Cans No. of Cans per day No. of Quarts in Bottles 



Namx or 
Fakmsb. 



No. or 
Cows. 



Quarts 

Dkuvebed 

Daily. 



BaKBD 

or Cows. 



Condition. 



Food {full 
particulars;. 



How AKB 

Cows 

Housed. 



Water 

FOR 

Cows. 



Water 

Supply roR 

Washing 

Cans. 



\ 



\ 
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Should the application be granted, a permit is issued for stores, as 

follows : 

Health Department of the City of New York, 
Criminal Court Building, 

New York, , 189. . . 

Permit No 

is hereby authorized to sell Milk, Fresh and Condensed, 

at No under the laws, rules and regulations of the Board of Health of 

the Health Department of the City and County of New York. 

This permit }s not transferable to any person or location other than above, and must be kept 
posted at all times in a conspicuous place in this store, and is revocable at the pleasure of the 
Board. 

By order of the Board of Health. 

CHARLES G. WILSON, 

President, 
Emmons Clark, 

Secretary, 

Countersigned, Edward W. Martin, 

Chief Inspeetery Food Division^ etc. 

And for wagons : 

Health Department of the City of New York, 
Criminal Court Building, 

New York, , 189. . . 

Permit No 

residing at 

is hereby authorized to sell Fresh and Condexised 

Milk from Wagon No , in the City and County of New York, under the laws, rules and 

regulations of the Board of Health of the Health Department of said City and County. This 
permit is revocable at the pleasure of the Board. 
By order of the Board of Health. 

CHARLES G. WILSON, 

President, 
Emmons Clark, 

Secretary, 

Countersigned, Edward W. Martin, 

Chief Inspector^ Food Division^ etc. 
This permit is void if used for any cart except the one designated on the face. 

Driver's name 

Residence 

Not transferable. 

In all cases great attention is paid to the care and handling of the 
milk, and each applicant is given a book of instructions, as follows : 

Rules and Regulations of the Health Department of the Cfty of New York for 

the Sale and Care of Milk. February, 1896. 

EXTRACT from SANITARY CODE OF LAWS GOVERNING THE SALE OF MILK. 

Section 186. No milk which has been watered, adulterated, reduced or changed in any 
respect by the addition of water or other substance, or by the removal of cream, shall be brought 
into, held, kept or offered for sale at any place in the City of New York, nor shall any one keep, 
have or offer tor sale in the said city any such milk. 

The term " adulterated " when so used in this section means : 

First — Milk containing more than eighty-eight per centum of water or fluids. 

Second — Milk containing less than twelve per centum of milk solids. 

Third — Milk containing less than three per centum of fats. 

Fourth — Milk drawn from animals within fifteen days before or five days after parturition. 

Fifth — Milk drawn from animals fed on distillery waste, or any substance in a state of fermen- 
tation or putrefaction, or on any unhealthy food. 

Sixth — Milk drawn from cows kept in a crowded or unhealthy condition. 

Seventh — Milk from which any part of the cream has been removed. 

Eighth — Milk which has been adulterated with water or any other fluid, or to which has been 
added, or into which has been introduced any foreign substance whatever. 

Sec. 207. Any milk found to be adulterated, either by the addition of water or other sub- 
stance, or by the removal of cream, or which has been brought into, or is held or offered for sale. 
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in the City of New York contrary to the provisions of section one hundred and eighty-six of the 
Sanitary Code, may be seized and destroyed by any Inspector or other officer of tMs iJepartment 
authorized to inspect milk. 

Sec 221. No milk shall be received, held, kept, offered for sale or delivered in the City of 
New York without a peii'mit, in writing, from the Hoard of Health, and subject to the conditions 
thereof. 

Regulations. 

1. Milk shall not be kept for sale or stored in any room used for sleeping or domestic purposes 
opening into the same. 

2. Milk must not be tnlnsferred from cans to bottles or other vessels on streets or on ferries or 
at depots, except when transferred to vessel of purchaser at time of delivery. 

3. Milk shall not be sold in bottles except under the following rules : 

Bottles must be washed clean with hot water solution of soap, or soda or some other alkali, 
and then with hot water before filling with milk. 

Bottles must not be filled except at the dairy or creamery, and in the city only in rooms so 
situated as to prevent the contamination of the milk by dust from the streets or other impurities. 

Bottles must not be washed or filled with milk in any room used for sleeping or domestic 
purposes or opening into the same. 

4. The vessel m which milk is kept for sale must be so protected by means of a suitable cover 
or covered receptacle, and so placed in the store as to prevent dust from the street or other impuri- 
ties falling into it. 

5. Store permits must be posted in stores so that they can be easily seen at all times. 

6. Wagon permits to be carried on the wagons at all times when engaged in the sale, trans- 
portation or delivery of milk. 

7. The number of wagon and the number of permit, the latter to be preceded by the words 
•* Health Department Permit," must be painted on both sides of the wagon in letters two (2) 
inches in length and one-half (%) inch in width, and in some contrasting color to that of wagon. 

8. If any changes are made in the information given on application blank, the Department 
must be immediately notified. 

RuUs for Handling and Keeping Milk, 

1. Milk should be kept in some place where dust and other impurities cannot fall into it, such 
as a box with tight-fitting cover ; preferably an ice-box. 

2. The milk should oe kept at as low a temperature as possible, not above 50° Fahrenheit. 

3. After the day's sales are over, the measures and utensils used in the sale of milk should be 
thoroughly cleaned with boiling water, to which a small amount of soda has been added in the 
proportion of one tablespoonfiil of washing soda to a gallon of water. 

4. The overflow pipe from the ice-box in which the milk is kept must not be connected directly 
with the drain pipe or sewer, but must discharge into an open, water-supplied, properly -trapped, 
sewer-connected sink (see section 217 of the Sanitary Code). 

5. The ice-box in which the milk is kept should be cleaned, by scrubbing out with hot soda 
solution, made as in No. 3, at least twice a week. 

6. In selling milk, stir up the contents of the can thoroughly before measuring out the amount 
desired. This will prevent unintentional skimming. In this way the last quart of milk sold from 
the can will contain as much cream as the first quart sold. 

7. It sometimes happens that in cold weather the milk may be delivered to the dealer more 
or less frozen. If such is the case, detach the ice from the side of the can and gently heat the 
contents until the ice is all melted. If there is much ice in the can it is absolutely necessary to 
do thb before selling the milk, otherwise the liquid part dipped out and sold at first will contain 
more of the solid part of the milk and cream, while the ice remaining and consisting principally 
ot water, will after a time melt, and the result will be milk containing more water than pure milk, 
and this might be enough to appear as though the milk had been adulterated with water. 

8. Do not place ice in the milk if it is desired to cool it or keep it cold, as the ice will melt, 
and you will then have adulterated the milk with water. 

Suggestions for Testing Milk, 
(By the Cream Gauge). 
Fill the cream gauge one-half full with water, at a temperature of 120"* Fahrenheit, to which 
has been added a few drop of a strong solution of washing soda. Then, after stirring up the contents 
of the can thoroughly, fill the gauge to the top mark with the milk. Shake well and place in very 
cold water (say 40° Fahrenheit). In about thirty minutes the cream will have risen and the per- 
centage can be read off, remembering that the result observed must be multiplied by two, as 
one-half (%) water and one-half (>i) milk was used. Example : 8 per cent, of cream was observed 
l^ this test ; multiplying this by two would be 16 per cent., which would be the true amount of cream 
contained in the milk 1^ this test. Good milk should show by this test 14 to 18 per cent, of cream. 
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(By th« Lactometer). 

To test for water the lactometer can be used, as follows : Stir the milk to be tested so that a 
hir sample can be taken. Warm or cool enough milk to 60° Fahrenheit to fill the testing cylinder. 
Insert the lactometer in the milk in the testing cylinder, being careful not to wet that part of the 
stem above the milk, and observe where it floats. Pure milk will not fall below the 100^ mark 
on the lactometer at 60° temperature. It must be remembered that skimming the milk will make 
the lacometer float higher, and the addition of water or cream may make it sink lower than 100^, 
but if the appearance of the milk upon the lactometer is noted, no one can mistake watered milk for 
milk to whicn cream has been added, nor pure milk for milk from which the cream has been removed, 
as in skimmed milk. In other words, if the lactometer floats below 100'' and the milk looks 
thin, water has been added. If it floats above 100° and the milk looks thin, it may be skimmed, 
or skimmed and watered. But if it floats above 100° and looks creamy and yellow and sticks to the 
glass, you can be reasonably sure that it is pure. Good average milk will indicate about 109^ on 
the lactometer at a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit, and show about 14 per cent, of cream by the 
cream test given above. 

By order of the Board of Health. 

CHARLES G. WILSON, 

Prrstdent. 

Emmons Clark, 

Secretary, 



A book is kept (see example given). 






Number 
or Pbkmit. 


Dealer's Name. 


Location. 


Date Issued. 


Remarks. 


1000 


John Doc. . . , » . T - r , , , . . r - T - - 


No. 15C0 Third avenue 


9/35/96 











— by means of which, knowing the number of the permit, the owner's 
name and facts relating to the granting of permit are at once ascertained. 
The number of the permit is also recorded upon the cards in the card 
index, of such dealers (see example). 



Retail Dealer. 


Sells X30 Qt5. 


Doe, John, 836 W.4»d St. 


9388. 
3034. 


io/i3/'96 

10/13/96 




Farmers in Pennsylvania. 



Beside this, the information obtained from the application blanks of 
wholesalers is entered upon cards and arranged as follows (example of 
card given) : 



N.Y.,Su«.& 


8 Hrs. 


Stillwell, James, Milford, Pike Co.. Penn. 


B. 0. B. 13. 
icx)Qts. 


Durham. 
20. 

Well. 


Port Jervis, Orange Co., N. Y. A. M. and P. M. 
7.00 P. M. John Doe, 836 W. 42(1 St., N. Y. C. 





The cards are first sorted as to railroads, then as to stations, then 
alphabetically, so that the names and addresses, amount of milk produced, 
etc, for all localities can be ascertained at a glance. 

For instance, a milk dealer named John Smith obtains his supply from 
the Erie Railroad from Goshen. Looking at Erie Railroad cards we find 
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Goshen, and the fanners supplying John Smith are A., B., etc., and we 
find on the appropriate cards the number of cows, quarts of milk given, 
character of water-supply, time of shipment, delivery, etc. 

During the past year the following has been accomplished : 

Permits to Sell Milk, 

Total nomber of store pennits issued 7>339 

Total number of wagon permits issued i»64i 

Number of wagon permits held for examination of ice-boxes 205 

Number of wagon permits held for examination of dairy farms 76 

Number of store permits held for examination of dairy farms ^ 49 

Number of store permits held for consideration 25 1 

Number of store permits revoked for second offense i 

Inspection of Milch Cows. 

The method of milk inspection adopted and enforced by the Depart- 
ment to insure a pure milk-supply to our citizens has been brought, during 
the past eighteen months, to what is almost a maximum degree of 
efficiency, as far as adulteration is concerned. The next important step- 
to take was to prevent the sale and use of milk from diseased animals ; ^' 
and this, of course, could be done only to a limited extent, as the greater 
part of our milk-supply comes from localities over which this Department 
has no jurisdiction. 

To attempt to determine from the milk alone, as brought into the city, ^ 
whether the animals producing it were healthy, is impossible, even if a 
daily examination could be made ; the only practical and sure method 
being to examine the animals themselves. Within our own city limits, 
however, quite a number of cows (about 3,200) are kept, either to supply ^, 
milk to the owners, or for sale to the public. 

The disease most to be feared, from the fact of its ready transmittance 
to man, was tuberculosis, and to the detection of this disease, more 
especially, have the efforts of the Department been directed, for it seems 
to be generally conceded hy those who have made the subject of tuber- 
culosis a study, that the following facts are not to be controverted : 

First — ^That of all diseases that affect mankind tuberculosis is the most 
prevalent, is the cause of a greater mortality and is on the increase. In 
our own city the deaths from tuberculosis during the past ten years was 
61,155, and it is estimated that of the entire number of deaths from all 
causes throughout the world 14 per cent, are due to tuberculosis. 

Second — Tuberculosis in cattle is exactly the same disease as found 
in man, and is, of course, propagated and transmitted in a precisely 
similar manner. 

Third — A large proportion of all milch cows are affected with this 
disease, and while it is difficult to give the absolute percentage of those 
so diseased, from the fact that the study and investigation of this subject 
is comparatively recent, still it is universally acknowledged that the 
prevalence is great. 

In our own State, out of 2,147 cows examined, 405 were condemned ; 
but from certain data obtained by the New York State Commissioners 
on tuberculosis in cattle, 6.93 per cent, was believed to be about the true 
percentage of tuberculous cows in New York State. 
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Berlin 12 . 

Breslau 28.2 

Midlothian 20. 

Durham 18.7 



The report of the Board of Cattle Commissioners of Massachusetts for 
1894 gives the following table of the percentage of tuberculous animals 
from abattoir statistics : 

Prussia 8.3 

Dresden 14.4 

Upper Silesia ... 9.5 

Yorkshire 22 .8 

London 25 . 

Fourth — Tuberculosis can be transmitted from cattle to man : 

(a) Through the milk. 

(b) Through the meat. 

While of course it is impossible to make the actual experiment upon 
man to prove the transmission of the disease through the milk or flesh, 
yet many parallel experiments have been made which show this fact 
conclusively, particularly when taken in connection with data, showing in 
certain cases that the source of the disease in these cases was either the 
milk or flesh of tuberculous animals. 

Dr. Brush, in a paper read before the New York State Medical 
Society in 189S, called attention to this singular confirmation of the 
transmission through the milk; that is, that in dairy countries the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis was always a settled fact, while in countries not 
depending upon the ordinary domestic cow as a source of supply for 
dairy products, the prevalence of the disease was in doubt. One instance 
he gives, that of Morocco, where there are no European dairy cows, 
which is exempt from tuberculosis, while in Spain, where the climatic 
conditions are about the same, tuberculosis is prevalent. 

It is safe to say that the concensus of opinion of those who have 
made this subject a study is that milk from tuberculous animals will pro- 
pagate the disease in mankind. 

To diagnose surely and rapidly this disease in milch cows has until 
the past few years been almost impossible. Now, however, the discovery 
and perfection of the so-called " tuberculin test " enables us to do this. 

In every case the tuberculin test has been fully confirmed by the 
autopsy. This is due to the fact that great care and judgment has been 
exercised. For it is obvious that to err and pronounce a diseased cow as 
healthy is as bad, if not worse, than to pronounce a healthy cow diseased. 
In the first a diseased cow remains in the herd to eventually infect the 
others. 

There have been thirty-four cows pronounced healthy by the test, 
which have subsequently been sold for beef but slaughtered in the pre- 
sence of the Inspector, and in each case of these thirty-four the autopsies 
indicated these cows to be free from disease. 

The result of this work has been to prevent the sale of diseased cows 
in the city, for all that are now sold are not paid for until the cows are 
examined by the Department ; and this fact necessitates the notification 
of this Department that the cows in question have not been examined, 
insuring that no cows not examined and perhaps diseased are brought in 
contact with healthy animals. 
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As soon as the diseased animals are removed (usually two or three 
days after the examination), so as to prevent any further infection of 
the herd, great care is taken in disinfecting the premises where tuber- 
culous cows are found. Usually chloride of lime is used. 

The following is the system for the inspection of milch cows and is 
now being carried on within the limits of the City of New York : 

First — A careful census was made and the location of every stable where 
cows were kept either for producing milk for personal use or for sale. 
The size of stable, ventilation, care of cows, water supply, care of* milk 
and utensils used, etc., were ascertained, and all of these facts entered in 
a book for future reference. A number was given to each stable, and this 
number was entered in its proper place on the following diagram, as is 
shown : 
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This map indicating only the numbers of places at which the tuberculin 
test was made. 

Second — A sanitary inspection of the premises is first made, with a 
view to deciding whether the conditions and surroundings are suitable for 
the care and maintenance of the cows in question. If the water supply 
is of good quality, more especially if well water is used, in which case a 
sample is taken and an analysis made to determine this fact. If the 
handling and care of the milk is satisfactory, if utensils, etc, used in 
milking are well cared for, and in general if the business is conducted in 
a sanitary manner. 

This having been found satisfactory, the next step is to tag each cow 
with a tag of the Department. This is fastened in the right ear at a 
point where it is least liable to be rubbed off by the cow. At the same 
time the following notice is posted in the stable : 

THIS NOTICE MUST BE POSTED IN A CONSPICUOUS PLACE. 

Health Department— City of New York, 
Criminal Court Building, Division of Food Inspection, 
Offensive Trades and Mercantile Establishments, 

New York 189 . . 

Rules for the Care of Cows^ etc. 

Cows must be kept in well-ventilated stables, having at least 600 cubic feet of air space for 
each cow. 

Cows will be tagged with the steel tag of the Health Department. Said tag most not be 
removed except by anlnspector of this Department. 

If it is desired to remove the cow from the stable, the Chief Inspector of Foods and Offen> 
sive Trades, etc., at the Health Department, must be notified, and the cow must not be removed 
until the owner is authorized to do so in writing. 

Cows, that have been tagged and examined by this Department must not be kept in stables 
with other animals or cows not tagged. 

Manure must be removed and stable cleaned one hour before milking. The floor and stables 
must be sprinkled with water just before milking commences. 

The teats and bag of cows, and the hands of those engaged in milking, must be washed and 
well dried before milking commences. 

The utensils must m washed with boiling water, containing soda, soap or some alkali, and 
then with boiling *water, before using. 

The milk must be strained through a fine sieve, then placed in cooler and cooled to a tem> 
perature of at least 50 degrees Fahrenheit before offering tor sale. 

Note. — During cooling, the cooler must be tightly covered with a piece of fine net, to keep out 
dust. 

Care During Examination of Cattle by Officers of this Department, 

There must be no change in the care of the cows, or in the amount or quality of food supply, 
or in the hours of watering, quality and source of water, except by order of the Inspector. 
By order of the Board of Health, 

CHARLES G. WILSON, 

President, 
Emmons Clark, 

Secretary. 
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Arrangements are then made to commence the tuberculin test the 
following day. This test is divided into two parts : 

1. To determine the normal temperature of the cow. 

2. Injection of the tuberculin and noting the subsequent rise of tem- 
perature, if any. 

The preparation of the tuberculin is carried on by the bacteriologists 
of this Department, and is made in the usual way, which consists in 
making as pure a culture as possible, from the bacillus tuberculosis, 
sterilizing and filtering the same, concentrating, and subsequently deter- 
mining its comparative strength. 

The tuberculin test is applied in detail, as follows : 

Tuberculin Test. 

The determination of the presence or absence of reaction in any 
animal from the injection of tuberculin must, of course, be made from a 
comparison of the body temperature before injection with that after the 
injection. 

For the purpose of making this comparison an accurate one, it is 
obvious that the temperature taken before injection should be conducted 
with the same care and attention to details as afterward. With this 
idea in view, the following rules have been observed as strictly as 
possible : 

Immediately on reaching the stables at 6 a. m., the cows which are 
tagged with the numbered tag of the Department for the purpose of 
identification are examined by the Veterinarian for the purpose of 
excluding from the test any animals having affections, other than pos- 
sible tuberculosis, which might interfere with the test 

The first temperatures are taken at this same time and are followed 
by others at three-hour intervals until 6 P. M. At lO or ii P. M. the 
tuberculin is injected, and an interval of nine or ten hours allowed to 
elapse. At 6 a. m. on the following day the temperature taking is 
resumed and continued at three-hour intervals as on the first day, until 
5 or 8 P. M. or longer. 

Care is taken that the temperature before injection and that after 
injection shall bear the same relation in point of time to the hours of 
feeding and milking, and the owner is directed to make no change in the 
daily routine of watering, feeding or milking during the time the cows 
are under observation. 

If accustomed to an out-of-door life, the animals are not continuously 
housed during the test, but are kept in the open air and near the stables, 
so that they can be driven in and out for the temperatures every three 
hours with little excitement or exertion. 

If accustomed to be continually housed, of course no change should 
be made in this respect during the test. 
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The temperatures are all taken per rectum. This method has some 
obvious disadvantages, but it also has one greater advantage over the 
vaginal method in that after the thermometer is once inserted in the 
rectum, it will generally be retained until the temperature is obtained, 
and a large number of temperatures can thus be taken at one time by 
one person. When the vaginal method is used, the thermometer must be 
continually held, and one person can only take one temperature at one 
time. 

The tuberculin used is that prepared in the Laboratory of this Depart- 
ment The doses given vary from .25 c.c. to .6 c.c, depending upon the 
size, age and condition of the animal. For convenience of administration, 
the strong tuberculin is mixed with distilled water to form a 10 per cent, 
solution, and the amount of fluid actually injected, therefore, is 2.5 cc 
to 6. C.C. 

The subcutaneous connective tissue of both the neck and the shoulder 
are found to be a little more convenient for the purpose. The syringe 
used is the ordinary piston-syringe often used for antitoxin injections ; 
the packing is of asbestos, and the whole instrument can be sterilized by 
boiling without taking apart. 

In making positive diagnoses of tuberculosis from the tests, the 
following points are of importance : 

1. The average temperature before injection should be normal or 
nearly so. 

2. As a general rule, with large injections of tuberculin (4 c. c.-6 c. c.) 
the temperature nine hours after injection should be higher than the 
maximum temperature before injection, and a maximum " abnormal " 
temperature should be reached within twelve hours. 

3. The difference between the maximum temperature before and the 
maximum temperature after injection should be, in general, at least 2.5 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

4. The temperature after injection should remain above the maximum 
before injection for at least six hours (three consecutive temperature 
takings). 

Of course, no general rules can be laid down which will apply in an 
unqualified manner to each and every case. To a certain extent every 
case must be "judged on its own merit." 

The healthy cows are then separated from those found to be tubercu- 
lous, and a chain made of steel, with welded links, is fastened around the 
neck of the condemned animal by means of a padlock numbered and 
marked " Health Department." This lock is sent to the Inspector 
unlocked. He locks the chain with it, and this chain cannot be 
removed until the time of killing, as the key is kept at Headquarters 
and is not at any time in the possession of any one except the Chief 
Inspector. 
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These latter are taken to a convenient place and slaughtered, with the 
consent of the owner, and an autopsy made in each case. The carcass is 
taken to the Offal Dock or destroyed in offal tank ; the killing bed is then 
washed and disinfected. The stables, etc, are then disinfected, after 
which healthy cows are allowed to return to the stable. 

The success of this tuberculin test is dependent almost entirely upon 
the care taken to obtain the normal temperature before the injection of 
the tuberculin. Of course, it is understood that the thermometers used 
are tested. ^"^ ' 

Those used by this Department are tested at the Yale College testing 
stations and guaranteed to be accurate within 2-10 of a degree. Care must 
also be taken that the tuberculin used is in good condition. Great care 
is taken not to treat the animals under observation, as far as food, water 
and surroundings are concerned, except as they have been treated and 
cared for before the test. In other words, not to make any change that 
would worry the animals or cause a variation in their normal temperatures. 

For instance, it is not considered well to make the test upon an 
animal that has just been moved to her surroundings, but to wait until 
she has become accustomed to the change of place, water, food, etc.; also 
to tag the animal the day before the test is commenced, so that the irri- 
tation caused by tagging will be over. 

Keeping of the Records. 

A map IS made of the city, in which each stable is located by means 
of a number, an index being made of numbers on the map for use during 
the examinations. 

When the inspections and reports as to the sanitary condition, 
tuberculin test, etc., are made, a card index is prepared, giving upon one 
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side of the card the more general results of the sanitary inspection, and 
upon the other an outline plan of the stable. Also map number, number 
of permit to keep cows, number of permit to sell milk and when granted 
(see diagram) : 









Map No. 1000. 


8496 


7/30/95 
7/30/95 






1246 


Roe, Richard, 1200 


W. 6ist St, 


No. of Cows. 


10 


SUble, brick, 23' x 40^ x 20^. 


Water for Cows, Croton. 


Water. 


12760 


Ventilation, good. 


Water for Washing, Croton. 
Disposal of Milk, Sold. 


Milk. 


0987 


No. of cu. ft. of air per Cow, 1,840. 






Drainage, City Sewer. 








Manure, Removed daily. 








Care of Cows, Good. r\ 
Condition of Cows, Good. ^^ 














Food, Bran, Meal, Hay. 









4ii> 



■^wT* 



CCAtt 



CQV» 



^%n,\ 






I. 



I 



f 



n 



^Yf**V 



This card is indexed under name. 



Another card is prepared ginng tag number of each cow, date 
and date and result of tuberculin test (see diagram below) : 



w.r.^... 


7/30/9J 


N<>.i>tCowi. TO. 
Roe, Rich.rd, laoo W.6iat st. "'f '*''■ '"■ 


73« 
73* 
733 
734 


9/4/9« 

'^^'^^^ 
9/4/96 
9/4/0 
9/4/96 


9/5/9* 

9/5/96 
9/5/96 
9/5/96 
9/5/96 
9/S/96 
9/5/96 


O.K. 

O.K. 

O.K. 
Positive. 

O.K. 

O.K. 
Posilive. 






— and is indexed under location. 



The tag number of all cows examined and killed is entered upon cards 
as follows : 

No. I. A plain card, as in diagram below, where the cow is c-xsmined 
and passed as being healthy. 



TaiNo. 


Dua EusiBtd. 


Soirh, John, .5 Xouiiih Si. 


36 


ta/ia/96 


Red cow, white si 













Jnspatar. 



No. 2. A card with the upper projection at the left, as in diagram, 
vhen the cow has been condemned and slaughtered ; the result of the 
autopsy being entered upon the reverse, as in diagram below : 



Tag No. 25. 

5/12/96. 



John Doe, too 
Red Cow. 



O 



Retail of Aniopi;. 

Lung*, 
Kidneys, 
Mammirx Glandi, 



O- 



No. 3. A card with the projection in the middle, where the cow is 
examined, classed as suspicious and held for examination, as in diagram 
below : 



Reiwpect Tag, No. j. 

T^ged 11/12/96. 

Ricbwd Roe, to Boulder w 



Black Cow, white star, white spot o 

O 



No. 4. And a card with the projection at the right end, when the cow 
has been examined, passed as healthy and subsequently killed where 
we could examine its condition. The entries being the same as in No.z. 

These tag-numbered cards are then kept on file in consecutive num- 
bers, changing them as the results require. 

A temperature book is kept in which all of the temperatures in each 
test are recorded (see example below) : 





1 


Tm.««atu.« (Bbfom:. 


1 


i 


i 


i 


D^i. 


d 


<: 


6. 


6. 


1 


a. 


K 


Aug- " 


50 


.0,.. 


"H-9 


..,, 


.„.. 


10 J. i 


™.. 


io*.6+ 


.„.. 


».iR. 


^tc.E. 





TlHfHIHTURB [Ami). 


i 


 


pHill 


ii 


-J 

1 
i 


1 




i'^^ 


B 


i 


i 


i 


6 


B 


Nam, tTC 


Aug.,..., 


«J. 


«,.B 


.04 .8 


.=»., 






.«.!- 


..... 








Nejuire. 


jK^;,E.68fti 



In this way a full and complete record is kept, and oae that is easily 
referred to. 



York, ) 
.189.. ) 
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Issuing of Permits to Keep Cows. 

A £&yorable report being made, m permit may be granted by the Board of Health, which reads 
as follows : 

Health Department of the City of New York, 
Criminal Court Building, 

New York, 

Permit No 

is hereby anthorized to keep cows at prem- 
ises No under the laws, rules and regulations of the Board of Health 

of the Health Department of the City and County of New York. 

This permit is not transferable to any person or location other than above, and must be kept 
posted at all times in a conspicuous place m the stable, and is revocable at the pleasure of the 

By order of the Board of Health, 

CHARLES G. WILSON, 

President^ 
Emmons Clark, 

Secretary, 

Countersigned, Edward E. Martin, 

Chief Inspector Food Division, etc. 

On the reverse side is put the tag number and description of cow. 

Should the owner decide to increase his herd, the Department is 
notified. 

The cow which is isolated, meanwhile, is examined by the tuberculin 
test, and if found free from disease, the tag number and description of the 
cow are entered upon the permit, and permission is given to allow the 
cow to be stabled with the others. 

This is the method now in force and being carried out. The work com- 
menced on July 31, the island part of the city being the first inspected. 

A careful preliminary examination showed that in the entire city 
there were 832 places where cows were kept. 

The result of the inspection of diseased cows, while at present it only 
affects those within the city limits, yet it has very greatly benefited the 
entire community. 

The purchasers in the city of cows will now, before buying, always 
make a bargain viz. : ** I pay, subject to the Health Department test." 
The dealers, therefore, use their utmost endeavors to only sell healthy 
animals. In other words, the practical result has been to prevent the 
sale of unhealthy cows within the city. 

Again, letters are received constantly and verbal inquiries are con- 
tinually being made, to know if a certain milk dealer is selling milk 
taken from cows inspected by this Department, the inquirer wishing 
to obtain his supply from some herd that has been examined by us. 

The result will be, and is in some cases already, that the dealer, to 
retain his customers, will be compelled to have his cows examined by 
some competent authority, we having, of course, no jurisdiction outside 
of the city; and while it would be much more satisfactory to our citizens 
and the dealers as well if we had authority to examine all herds supplying 
New York with milk, yet the examination of cows by competent author- 
ity will now follow, as a matter of necessity, for it has assumed the con- 
dition where it affects financially the farmer and dealer in milk. 
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The following table shows the work performed during 1896 : 

Summary, 



Ntunber herds examined, tuberculin test. ...... 

** cows ejcamined, " " 

" cows condemned, tuberculin test 

'* cows slaughtered with owners' consent 

" cows found tuberculous by autopsy. . . . 

" cows not found tuberculous by autopsy. 

" premises disinfected 

'* analyses of water 



District A. 


DlSTUCT B. 


Dbtkict C. 


36 


x8 


l' 


ax3 
3x 


347 
33 


^ 


3« 


33 


xa8 


3« 


33 


xa8 


a 


8 


x5 


X 


8 


as 



Total. 



7« 

x,ia3 

X9S 

»9« 
S99 

• • • • 

as 

34 



Table Shamng Number of Cows Tested^ Number of Cows Condemned and Percentage of 

Tuberculous Cows, 



Number cows tested, tuberculin teat 

*' cows condemned, tuberculin test 

Percentage of tuberculous cows | 



A. 



a«3 
ai3 

3« 
M.55 



a 



347 

347 

33 

9.51 



C. 



563 
aa.73 



Total. 



x.xas 

x,ia3 

X9t 

X7.09 



Herds 01 , 



Number of Cows in Herds. 

District A, 
,,,, I 2 to 5 5 to 10 

63 53 5 



10 to 20 30 to 40 43 
c I I 



Maximum, 43 cows. 
Minimun, x cow.... 



For personal use. 
For sale of milk.. 



Total 



Prsmisbs. 


Cows. 


xoa 
a6 


x66 
X9S 


X38 


361 



Toul, laS herds. 



Herds of. 



I 



District B, 
2 to 5 5 to 10 10 to 20 20to 30 30 to 40 47 

7 2 I 
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37 



17 



Maximum, 47 cows. 
Minimum, i cow. . . . 



For personal use. 
For sale of milk.. 



Total 



Prsmisbs. 



aoo 

*83 



383 



Cows. 



900 

J.034 



1.934 



Total, 383 herds. 



Herds of. 



125 

District C, 
I 2 to 5 5 to lo lo to 20 20 to 30 30 to 40 40 to 50 125 

177 96 19 



15 







Prbmisbs. 


Cows. 


Ms vimtim T«r r€%im%. 


For 'oersonAl use 


180 
«4« 


zSi 


Vf inimftm « tf?Avr .--.. --... ...... 


For siale of milk ,-,,■,,■, t 


980 




Total 




3ai 


z,x6i 



Total, 33 z herds. 



Herds of. 



Grand Totat, 
I 2 to 5 5 to 10 10 to 20 20 to 30 30 to 40 40 to 50 125 

436 272 61 37 12 9 41 



Total, 833 herds. 







Premises. 


Cows. 




For Dersonal use •• •••••••• 


483 
350 


547 
3,309 


\ltmmt«wi V j'iiMf ........ .....a 


For sale ot milk 




Total 




833 


3,756 
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T„,..„.... 


1 

< 




TUBMCULU. 


Dati. 


BBn>u 






1'... 


..». 


,.'.. 


,.'.. 


P.ID. 


p.m. 


Siu. 


Amoaot,™. 


1896. 

JulT 30-3'- 

- 30-3<. 
Aiig. 3 ... 


i 
n 
1 

i 

u 

•.1 

so 

s« 

S3 


s 
ill 

IDl. 

!"■' 

.0J.6 

■oj- 


loois 

;H;i 

ii 

iiiil 

104. 1 


ico.g 
loi.g 

il 

l«.q 


Hi 


lOI.I 

Sii 

mi. 9 

i«.a 


 00. 9 
104.1 


i 

10].74 


10} .6 
101. 5 

191 !■ 

IDI.9 

l1 

101,6 

§:j 
E:l 

IO«.J 

1114. 1 


N«k. 

Neck, R. 

N«k, L. 
N«:k.R 

N«k.... 
N«k. R. 


Is*cmr^j.se.t, 




" u... 


■^ 


- .,... 


;; 


:: B 


" ::■:::::::::: 






.'.' ■'■■■ 


■' 






:: ■■::: 


:: ::::::;:::::: 










:: ''■■■' 


;; 


 '4'.'.'. 


................ 






 ..... 




:: ■•■■■ 


iS.cc 














!; *'"■ 


«.e.e 


Ant 





T»»nATURM. 


t 

^ 






|i 


1 


1 

•s 


i 

1 




™. 


s 


lilt 


REMARK!. 


p.m. 


p.'™. 


.'.. 


p.'i. 




■03 




S! 
SI 

■0J.9 
igi.'s 


....' 


S4.B 


!:: 

<o..i+ 

% 

103.4 

iS 
11 

E'F 

"3-!+ 

Si 

lol.g 


id; 

.0: 

I0< 

10; 

lOJ 


8 




i 


Hr). 

10+ 

L 

'J4- 
'j+ 

"it 

j+ 

j+ 

3+ 
3+ 


.;i 

:i 

 4 


Poridvo. 

Negative: BlIpirufaalihT 

Condemned ; Ik>- : mil. ud 
^^ bf.pl,ili-. 

NeE.-f.e. 

Condimned: Igi. : in«.gL 
Neg-tive. 
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Date. 



X896. 

Aug. XX 

« 



« 

« 
•< 

It 
«« 
«« 
•t 
(« 

(( 

«( 
(i 
<« 
i< 
«i 
« 

M 
II 

II 

l« 

II 
II 

It 
II 

It 
It 
•I 
It 
•I 
It 
It 



II 
It 

It 

II 
II 
It 
11 
II 
II 
II 
11 
It 
II 
11 
•I 
II 
11 
It 
II 



XX.. 

XX.. 

IX.. 
XX.. 

x8.. 

18.. 
18.. 
x8.. 
x8. . 
x8.. 

x8.. 

x8.. 
x8.. 
x8.. 
18.. 
x8.. 
x8.. 
x8.. 
x8.. 

x8.. 

x8.. 

x8.. 
18.. 

18.. 
x8.. 

x8.. 

x8. 

x8.. 

x8.. 

x8.. 

x8.. 

x8.. 

x8.. 

18.. 
18.. 

x8. . 

x8.. 
x8.. 
x8.. 
x8.. 
x8.. 
x8. . 
x8.. 
18. . 
x8.. 
90.. 

90. . 
90.. 
90. • 
90. • 
90.. 
90.. 







1 


Tbmpbraturbs. 








Tag 
















No. 






BBPOSX 






















& 
















8 


XX 


9 


5 


8 


XX 


n 




a.m. 


a.in. 


p. m. 


p. m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


< 


♦54 


X09.9 


X09.9 


X04.3 


X04.6 


X04.6 


X04.6 


«03.9-}- 


55 


X03. 


X05.X 


105. X 


X05.6 


X06. 


X05.6 


105. x-H 


56 


XOX.X 


XOX. 5 


xox. 9 


X09.X 


Z09. — 


xox. 6 


XOX.4 


i2 


X09.5 


X03.4 


X04.X 


X04.9 


XOS.— 


xos. 6 


X04.3 


xox. — 


X09.3 


X03. — 


X03. — 


X04.— 


X05. — 


X03.+ 


59 


ZOX.3 


XOX. — 


xox. 3 


xox. 9 


X03. — 


 • • • 


XOX.7 — 


60 


xox. 8 


X00.9 


xox. 8 


xox. 5 


xox. 6 


xox. 7 


XOX.5-- 


61 


xox. 8 


X00.9 


xox. 7 


X09.X 


XOX.X 


XOX.O 

99.8 


XOX.7-- 


69 


X00.8 


X00.7 


xox. 3 


X02. — 


X09. — 


xox. — 


63 


xox. 9 


X01.8 


X09.7 


X09.9 


X00.9 


• • • • 


XOX.9— 


64 


10X.4 


X00.7 


xox. 9 


xox. 8 


xox. 5 


• • • • 


xox. 4 — 


65 


X00.9 


X00.8 


xox. 8 


XOX. 3 


xox. 9 


• • • • 


XOX.9 


66 
67 


xox. 3 

XOX. A 

XOI.8 


xox. 9 
X00.9 


xoa.A 
X00.8 


xox. 9 

xox. 


X09.9 

X00.8 


• • • • 

• • • • 


xox. 7 — 
xox. — 


66 


X00.9 


X09.2 


X09.9 


xox. 3 


• • • • 


xox. 7 — 


69 


XOO.^ 

X00.8 


xox. 


xox. 8 


IOX.6 


Z09.X 


• • • • 


xox. 4 — 


70 


lOX. 


XO0.8 


xox. 9 


X09.X 


• • • • 


XOX.9 — 


7« 


XOX.X 


xox. 9 


xox. 9 


xox. 4 


xox. 


• • • • 


IOX.9 — 


79 


xox. 8 


XOX. 8 


XOX. 9 


xox. 9 


xox. 9 


• • « • 


XOX.7+ 


73 


xox. 


X0O.8 


xox. 6 


xox. 9 


xox .9 


• • • • 


XOX.3 


74 


xox. 5 


X09.9 


X09.8 


xox. 8 


X09.4 


• • • « 


Z09.X-f- 


75 


100.6 


xox. 8 


xox. 8 


XOI.8 


xox. 4 


• • • • 


xox.s 


76 


X00.6 


XOt.l 


X00.7 

xox. 8 


xao.8 


X00.9 


• • • • 


ZOO. 8 


77 


xox. 9 


X00.9 


X09.3 


XOX.X 


• • • • 


xox. 5 — 


78 


X09.9 


10Z.7 


xox. 8 


XOX.O 

xox. 8 


xox. 7 


• • • • 


X02. 


79 


xox. 3 


xox. 9 


xox. 9 


X00.9 


• •   


xox. 3 — 


80 


xox. 


X00.9 


X00.9 


XOX. 8 


X00.6 


• • • • 


xox. 


8x 


X01.5 


xox. 9 


XOX.O 


XOI.3 


xox. 9 


• • • • 


xox. 4 — 


89 


xox. 9 


' tox.5 


zot.^ 
xox. 8 


xox. 6 


X00.6 


• • • • 


XOX.4+ 


83 


X09.4 
XO9.0 


xox.^ 

XOX.O 


X03.I 


TOX.9 


• • • • 


XOX.8 


84 


xox. 5 


X09.8 


X09.3 


• • • • 


X09.9 — 


85 


X09.3 


xox. 9 


xot.5 


xox. 6 


X09.9 


• • • • 


XOX. 9 


86 


XOX. 8 


xox. 6 


X09.5 


X09.3 


IOX.6 


• • • • 


xoi.9-f 


87 


X09.9 


IOI.9 


xox. 7 


IOX.8 


xox. 8 


• • • • 


IOX.7+ 


88 


XOX. 


X00.8 


XOI.9 


xox. 3 


xox. 8 


• • • • 


IOX.4 — 


89 


X00.5 


100.7 


xox. 5 


xox. 7 


xox. 6 


• • • • 


xoa.9 


90 


109.4 


IOI.3 


XOI.6 


xox. 9 


xox. 4 


• • • • 


xox. 7 


•91 


X00.9 


xox. 5 


xox. 6 


xox. 8 


xox. 6 


• •  • 


xox. 7- - 


99 


XOX. 5 


xox. 6 


xox. 5 


xox. 8 


xox. 8 


• • • • 


XOX.6-- 


^3 


XOX. 9 


xox. 2 
xox. 8 


xox. 5 


zoo. 7 


xox. 6 


 • • • 


XOX.4 


94 


X09.X 


xos. 


X09.9 


IOX.8 


• • • • 


X09. — 


.95 


X09.4 


xox. 6 


xox. 7 


ioa.9 


zoa.4 


• • « • 


IOX.94- 


V 


X09.3 


xox. I 


IOX.5 


xox. 5 


xox. 9 


• • • • 


XOX.5+ 


97 


X09.9 


xox. 6 


XOI.7 


xox. 8 


X09.0 


• • • • 


xox. 9 


•98 


xox. 9 


zoo. 9 


XOI.3 


X01.3 


XOX.O 


• • • • 


XOX.O 


J^ 


XOO.4 


X00.7 


xox. 4 


xox. 8 


xox. 9 


• • • • 


XOX.O 


•xoo 


X00.9 


X03. 


X09. — 


xox. 7 


X00.6 


• • • • 


xox. 5 


♦xox 


X00.8 


zoa.4 


xox. 5 


xox. 3 


X00.3 
too. 8 


• • • • 


XOX. 3 


•X09 


XC0.9 


xox. 7 


xox.— 


xox. 3 


 • • • 


zox. — 


X03 


lOX. 


XOX. 5 


xox. 8 


xox. 5 


xox. 


•  • • 


XOX. 4 — 


104 


xox. 9 


lOX. 


xox. 4 


xox. 9 


XOX.J 

X00.8 


•  • • 


xox. 3 


•iQ5 


• • • • 


X00.9 


X09.t 


X09.3 


X00.9 


xox.4-f 


X06 


• • • • 


XOX. 4 


X09. 


Z09.3 


ZOZ.8 


xox. 5 


X0Z.8 



04.6 

06. 

oa.x 

05.6 

05.— 

03.0 

0Z.8 
09. X 
09. — 
09.7 
ox. 8 

0Z.8 

09.4 
ox. 4 
09. 9 
09. X 
09. X 
ox. 4 
01.9 
ox. 9 

09. 8 

ox. 8 

ox.x 
09.3 



02. 
01 



:l 



ox. 8 
ox. 6 
ox. 9 
09.4 

09. 8 
09.3 
09.5 

09. 9 

ox. 9 
01.7 

09.4 

09. 9 
ox. 8 
ox. 9 
oa. 9 
09.4 
09.3 
09.3 
ox. 3 
ox. 8 
03.— 
09.4 
ox. 7 
ox. 8 
ox. 9 
0J.3 
09.3 
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Injection. 
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Neck, R. 
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II 
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II 



Neck. L. 
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II 
II 
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II 
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■03. s 
.o?!b+ 


■OS -9 

m 

3:; 

1D6.1 

•0«.4 
^"' 

|:' 

loG,] 
loS.:, 

lOJ.S 

5:5 
;S:3 


i- 

9- 
9- 

9- 


9- 

9- 
9- 

9- 

9- 

9t 

» 

E 

9 
9H 

'in 
9 

r 

9- 


h 

t 
[ 

h 


l>eE 

z 

S-o 

4.0 

3-S 
... 


Negali»e;fUlpifUhtBl;li)r 
Negative. 

NL.t lewd; deUvered at 
Ne^H.e/""''""'"- 

CoBdcmnjdi Ig..: m«.gL,- 

Ncga1i>e. 

NrgMive. 

Condemned ; Igi ; mil. gL 

CmidfinDcd; mit.^: m«. 
cji,SSl,,:to.i™. 

mni.gl ;hi. Jipl. 
LoiJeninLd;m>[.il.: am. 

C«iidf™ned|lj,.;'m„.gL 

Condejnn'ed: Ig.. ; onLgl, 
Condemned; bn.; miLgT.) 

(:.3?.;l;JX'.f....,L 

sss.r.iS^.=ft. 

Negative: ali paru heaitlir. 
CaBdemncd : f^. ; mn. gl! 
Negariw; all parts Bealij., 





No. 


T„,„.„„. 


, 








">- 


■>n»K 


i 
1 






..'„. 


..'i. 


p.m. 


»V 


p.™. 


p.n.. 


^'•"- Amo™''™ 


•■ •s... 

•' JJ... 

M "'■■■ 
H '*■•■ 

■• IJ... 

" ■}... 
" ■*■■■ 

" a::: 
" *'■■■ 

" ■'■■■ 

" ■«!!! 

■■: 3:: 
: i:: 

B.. 
B.. 
g.. 

" 8.. 

».. 
8.. 

" >3- 


•no 

•lit 

|i 

130 

■3* 

ifi 
1 

■41 

.4a 

ii! 
1 

'St 
•IJJ 


lOj.g 


i-i 

i'i 


i 


s 

! 

s 

i 

i 

6 

4 
4 

i 
i 

1 


.03 




100.9 
103.. 




"■■5+ 

li 

Si 

101.4+ 

.01. i+ 

E:l 

■00.3 


103 
103 


i 

6 

1 

j 

1 
i 

i 


ShouLL, 
Ne-i.... 

N«k,' r! 


Cirb., J.c:.. 

Carb., 4_t c, 
C«-b., 3_c. t. 
Cwb.. 4 c. c. 

aS::;t.S: 
aS;;;,s::: 

:: 

.. 

Carb., 3 e. c. 
Carbijc-c.: 

c«b.;jc.'c.j( 

C«-b..(cc.K 

Carb.. 4C.C..K 
Curb. ic-t,.K 
Crb., .jc.r. 

Caib, st.c... 
Cub., sec. 

C«b,w|>B., ; 
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Temprraturbs. 



I 
m. 



•1 

r.2 

t.6 

'•4 
c.a 
>.o 

>-5 
t.4 
r.6 

'•7 

t.S 

r.8 

t.6 

1.6 

5.9 

t.6 
}. 

[. 



1.6 

»-4 

I. 

2.;- 

I. 

r , 
I , 
c 
I 
I 



2 
2 

4 

3 
6 

4 
I. 

T. 
2. 
I. 
I. 

I , 

I 
1.3 

l.V 

1-3 
I . 

c. 

I. 

3 



AFTER 



.8 
• > 
'4 

.X 

•7 

.8 



I 

o. 

>i, 
•I. 
II, 

lO 

)I. 
».7 

X3.I 

»-4 
:/2.x 

33- 

>o.6 

ox. 3 



s 
p. m. 



xoa.3 
xoi.s 

I03. 

103.6 
101.5 
101.5 
100.3 
10X.4 
103.3 
xoa.a 

105.5 
101.4 

101.3 

103.3 

X01.5 

1C2.3 

X0X.6 

103.4 

T02.7 

X0X.3 

104. 

loi .6 

X03. 

XOX.9 

102. 

103.7 

IOX.2 

101.3 
IOX.7 

ICX.I 

XOI. 

XOX.4 
IOX.4 

IOI.2 

lot. I 

lOX. 

103.4 

XOI. I 

xox 

XOI 
iOI 

103 

ICX 

IOI. 

I03.I 

I03. 

I03.I 

ZOX.8 

XOX. 7 

X04.4 

103.4 
IOX.4 

I03.3 

IOX.8 
xox. 6 
xox. 5 

lOT 
IOI 
IOI 

IOI 

102 
xox 

I 1=3 
'. 101 

XOI 



•4 
•3 
•4 

.3 

•7 



5 

p. m. 



03.4 

01.7 

01.9 

03. 

ox. 5 

01.4 

ox. 5 

ox. 3 

OS. 6 

01.8 

03.8 

01.7 

ox. 4 

01.9 

ox. 

oa. 

00.8 

ox. 3 

03. X 

ox. 3 

04- 
Oa.3 

03.3 
01.6 
01.5 
OX. 9 
OX. 

03. 8 
03. 

03. 

01.7 

01.3 

OX. 8 
ox. 5 
01. X 
ox.x 
03.1 
03.3 
01.8 
03.9 
03. X 



• • • • 

• • • • 

•  • • 

• • • • 



105.3 

I03.3 



8 

p. m. 



• • • • 

• • • • 



• • • • 

•  • • 



• •  • 

• • • • 



• «  • 



 •  • 
• * • • 



zx 

p. in. 



' • • • 
I « • • 



• • • 
 • • 



•  • • 

* • • • 



• • • • 

• • • • 



• • • • 

• « • • 



s 

> 



Z03.-(- 
XOX.3 — 

101. 6-f- 

X03.44- 

10X.5 

lOI.X 

X00.7 
ZOX.4— 

X03.3-f 

XOI.8--- 
X03. 
X01.54- 
X0X.3-}- 

xoz.8-f 
X0Z.6 

xox. 64- 
XOX.5 

XOI. 84- 
zoa.3 
XOI. 3 

103.9-4- 
10a. I — 
xox. 84- 
ZOZ.7 
xox. 74- 
X09.94- 

X0X.4- 

ioa.5 

xox. 74- 

XOX.74- 

XOX.3 

XOX. 14- 
101.4 
xox. 4 — 
X00.94- 
xco.8-|- 
IOX.S4- 
X03.4- 

TOX.34- 

X03.T 

xox. 54- 

ZOI.2 

xoa.-}- 
xoi.4-i- 
X00.7 

X03. 

xox. 3 
xox. 4 
xox. a 
XOI. 6 
104. 

IOI. 9 
,ioi.i-}- 

I101.6-J- 

J101.5— 

1XOX.84- 
ixoo.Q4- 

JTOO.S-f 

100.9 
X0O.6 

IOX.3 

103.3 
IOX.4 

I03.6 

100.3 

XOI. a 



9 

a 
S 







?« * 



o 
a 






102.4 

XOI. 7 

xoa. 
X03.6 
xox. 8 
xox. 5 
xox. 5 
xox. 4 
103.3 
Z02.3 

105 • 5 
xox. 8 

xox. 6 
xoa. 3 
103. 
102.3 
xoa.x 
xoa. 4 
103.7 
IOI. 6 
X04. 
xoa. 6 
loa.a 
xox. 9 
xoa. 
xoa. 7 
xox. 3 

X03-S 
loa. 

xoa. a 

xox. 7 

XOI. 4 

10X.8 
,xo:.6 
xox. 4 
xox.x 
xoa.x 
Z03.3 
xox. 8 
X03.9 

X03.X 

XOX. 4 
X03.3 
xox. 7 

xox. 3 

xoa.x 
xoa. 
xoa.x 
xox. 8 
xox. 7 
105.3 

102.4 
10X.4 

X03.3 

XOI. 8 
xoa. 2 

XOI 
XOI 

xox 

XOI 
XOI 

X02.5 

X03.X 

103-3 

xox. 
IOX.7 



■5 
•4 
•4 
•5 
.6 



Hrs. 
x8 



'5 



x5 
xa 



xa 

X3 

• • 

X5 

X3 

• • 

• • 

'5 



«9 



x6 



x6 
x6 



«3 
16- 



XO 

zo 

• • 

x6 
x6 



x6 
x6 



'{2 



o 
o 
•a 

t 

9 

P 



Hrs. 
3 



3+ 
34- 



34- 
64- 

 • 

34- 
3-f 

 • 

3+ 



.. i 



3+ 



3+ 



3+ 
3-f 



9+ 

64- 

3+ 



3+ 
3-f 



3+ 

3+ 



• mm 

06 



e 
s 
o 



Deg. 
.1 



.6 



a. 7 
.1 



.8 

• • 

•3 

• • 

.8 

• • 

.6 

.6 

• • 

•3 

x.o 



.3 



X.3 



.1 

•7 



x-S 
•5 



.3 
•3 

• • 

.X 

•4 



Remarks. 



Negative. 
«< 

Negative ; all parts healtky. 



«« 
<« 






Negative. 



Negative ; all parts healthy. 

Negative. 

Negative ; all parts healthy. 



U 



Negative. 



«« 
<< 
•« 



Negative ; all parts healthy. 

Negative. 

Net^ative; all parts healthy. 



«« 
«( 
«i 

«« 
«( 
«« 
i« 
t* 
<« 
<< 
<« 
*• 
«< 

<4 
«« 
«« 
(« 
• « 



«« 
«« 

• « 



Negative ; healthy. 



•« 



Negative. 



•1 



N^ative; healthy. 
Negative. 

Doubtful ; this cow should 

be re-tested. 

Negative. 

Negative; healthy. 

Negative. 
«( 

ti 

<< 

<« 

*i 

*« 

(4 
(( 
«( 

(« 
«( 

Negative ; healthy. 
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TSMPEKATVKKS. 



Date. 



1896. 
Sept. 13 



tt 



<« 



« 



M 



€4 



<• 
«« 
« 
<1 
1< 
<« 
<• 
« 

• • 
•• 
1« 
«« 

• ( 
«1 
<« 

• « 
«« 

• « 

• « 
«« 
«« 
tl 
«* 
(« 

• « 



«3 
«9 
X9 
«9 
»9 
«9 
X9 
«9 
«9 
»9 
«9 
»9 
19 
«9 
19 

«9 
»9 
«9 
«9 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

23 

33 
34-26 
34-36 
34-25 
34-25 

a4-2S 
34-35 
34-25 
34-25 
24-^5 



Oct. 23-23 



u 



• • 



•( 
«• 

t« 
(« 

t( 
«« 

«« 
<« 



•« 



22-23 
32-: 3 

22-23 

2^-23 

82-23 

22-23 
32-23 

22-23 

22-23 

32-33 
22-23 

33-23 
33-33 

33-3^ 

22-23 
22-2 J 



I Tag 

No. 



BEPOXC 

















8 


zx 


3 


5 


8 


XX 




a.m. 


a.m. 


p. m. 


p. m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


«73 


• • • • 


X03.X 


xox. 3 


zoo. 9 


100.8 


• • • • 


«73 


• • • • 


xox. 5 


zoo. 3 


ZOX. 3 


I03.X 


• • • . 


«75 


• • • • 


100. 


100. 


99-7 


XOX. 3 


• • • • 


176 


101.3 


zoz.z 


ZOX.5 


XOI. 4 


XOI. 4 


• • •  


«77 


XOX.I 


Z03.8 


Z03.9 


X03.3 


xoo. 


• • • • 


178 


zoo. 4 


xox. 


xox. 5 


xox.x 


101.6 


a • • • 


X79 


XCX.9 


xox. 7 


XOI. 5 


103.5 


lOX. 


. . • • 


z8o 


100 9 


JOX.4 


102.3 


103.3 


XOI.X 


• • . • 


x8t 


Z01.3 


X07.X 


X03.X 


Z03.5 


xox. 7 


• • • • 


Z83 


100.8 


xox. 


xox. 4 


xox 5 


XOI. 9 


. • • • 


•183 


ZOI.X 


xox. 


XOX. 8 


xox. 3 


99.8 


• • • • 


i24 


X0X.3 


101 .7 


X02. 


xox .9 


XOI. 6 


• •  . 


185 


IOX.8 


xoi. 


ZOX. 


xox. 5 


.... 


• • • • 


x86 


XOZ.3 


X00.8 


ZCZ.4 


xox. 7 


.... 


• • • • 


187 


XOX.3 


X00.9 


Z04.3 


X03.S 


• . . • 


• • • • 


Z&8 


xox. 


100.9 


Z04.3 


X03.5 


• • • • 


• • • • 


189 


100.8 


X00.9 


Z03.8 


X03.8 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Z90 


xoo.o 
xox. 8 


ZOI. 


Z03.3 


Z03.9 


• • • • 


• • • • 


191 


X03. 


Z03.6 


X03. 


.  • • 


. • • • 


1x92 


XOI.5 


xox. 4 


Z03.6 


X02.7 


• * . • 


• . • • 


«93 


XOI.5 


10X.5 


xox. 9 


X03. 


• • • • 


• • • • 


«94 


xox. 3 


xox. 5 


X00.8 


xox. 3 


XOO. 6 


* • • • 


»95 


ZOf .3 


ZOZ.6 


xox. 3 


IOX.8 


X00.6 


• • • • 


X96 


zco. 


zoo. 7 


ZOO. 5 


XOI .6 


100. 1 


• • • • 


>97 


xox. 3 


IOZ.5 


xox. 4 


XOI. 7 


Z0Z.3 


• • • • 


X98 


lot. 4 


xox. 4 


xox. 5 


xox. 5 


Z0Z.6 


• • • • 


199 


xox. 7 


XOI. 6 


Z02.4 


X03.5 


Z03.1 


• • • • 


300 


X00.8 


IOX.7 


xox. 7 


IOX.8 


iOZ.3 


• • . • 


3«3 


xox.x 


xox .9 


xox. 7 


xox. 9 


XOI. 5 


• • • • 


303 


xox. 3 


XOX. 9 


X02.6 


XOX. 8 


ZOX. 5 


• • • • 


303 


100.8 


xox. 


XOI. 7 


xox. 8 


XOI.X 


• • • • 


204 


X0O.6 


100.9 


xox. 3 


XOI. 8 


XOX. 3 


• • • • 


ao5 


xox. 5 


103.3 


102. 


10Z.9 


ZOX. 4 


• •••• 


206 


XOI.X 


X03.3 


I03.3 


xox. 9 


101.7 


 • . * 


307 


X01.5 


xox. 2 


XOI. 6 


xox. 4 


XOI.X 


• • • • 


20S 


101.7 


IOX.8 


xox. 8 


1CX.9 


XOX. 5 


. . • • 


209 


lOX.X 


xox. 3 


XOI. 9 


10X.9 


ZOX. 4 


• • • • 


210 


X00.6 


X00.9 


XC1.2 


zoo. 9 


xoo. 5 


. • . • 

10 p. m. 


214 


XOI.5 


XOI. 7 


101.8 


IOX.4 


• • • • 


xoo. 6 


3X5 


IOI.4 


10x9 


X03.8 


103. a 


• • • • 


X02.3 
xoo.o 


3X6 


XOX. 3 


102. 


ioi.8 


XOI. 4 


• • • • 


217 


XCI.5 


XOI. 7 


X02.3 


XOI. 6 


• . • • 


xoo. 9 


2X8 


xox. 8 


XOI. 4 


XOI. 3 


xox. 


• • • • 


XC0.5 


319 


xox. 8 


XOX. 6 


X03.3 


XOI. 3 


• • • • 


XOI. 4 


220 


10Z.6 


IOX.8 


X03. 


X00.9 


•  • • 


xoo. 6 


22X 


xox. 9 


XCX.9 


loi.i 


X00.5 


• • • • 


XOX.X 


222 


IOI.7 


XOI. 8 


X02. 


XOI. 6 


• • • • 


I03. 


223 


102. 


101.5 


I03.3 


xox.x 


. . • • 


XOX.3 


t224 


1 100.7 


100.9 


X03.3 


ZOX. 3 


• • • • 


XOI.5 


225 


ZOI.2 


xcii.6 


XOX. 7 


XOI. 3 


• • • • 


lOX.S 


326 


XOI.X 


XOI. 6 


XOI. 3 


101.3 


• • • • 


XOI.O 


227 


xox. I 


I03. 


100.9 


XOX. 8 


• • * • 


ZOX. 3 


228 


XOX. 5 


10X.7 


IOI.4 


xox. 7 


• . . • 


X02.4 


329 


i07.a 


xox. 6 


X00.8 


10X.5 


• . • • 


IOI.4 


t230 


X02.3 


«o3-'4 


• * • • 


 • • • 


• • • • 


• •  . 



Of 

be 

S 

> 
< 



XOI. 3  

101.3 
XOO. 3 ! 

XCX.3-r_ 

XOI. 9 j 

XOX.I + i 

xox.7-f-i 
IOI.6— ' 

X03.X-f| 

101.3-ri 

lOI. 

IOI.6-}- 

ZOI.I— 

IOZ.3 — 
103.5 

I03.4 — 

ZOX. 8+ 
ioa.4 — 

X03.6 

X03.-|- 
101.7-f 

lox.-r 

XOI.3-f 

X00.6— 

XOI. 4+ 
XOI. 5 — 

zoa.2+ 
101.4+ 

101.64- 
10Z.8 

IOX.3-1- 
XOX.3 — 

XOX. 84- 
IOX.84- 
X0X.3+ 
iox.7-f 

10X.54- 
xoo.8-1- 

X0X.4 

I02.X4- 
XOO.5— 

XOX. 6 — 
xox. 2 — 



XOX. 7 — 



IOI.4 

X0X.X4-! 

XCX.84-! 
IOX.8— 

101.34- 
X01.4 

xox. 3 — 
xox.4-f 

101.7-f 

101.5 

lOX.l — 



6 

9 
g 

a 

s 



02.x 
03.x 

ox. 3 
01.5 

03-3 

01.6 

03.5 

03.3 

03.x 

ox. 9 

01.8 

03. 

01.5 

01.7 

04.3 

04.3 

03. 8 

03.9 

03.6 

03.7 

03. 

ox. 5 
01.8 
01.6 
ox. 7 
ox. 6 
03.x 
01.8 
ox. 9 
03.6 
ox. 8 
ox. 8 
02.3 
02.3 
01.6 
ox. 9 
01.9 
01.3 

01.8 

03. 8 
02. 

02.2 

ox. 8 
03.3 

OS. 

ox. 9 
03. 

02. 2 

02.3 
01. 7 

OX. 6 
02. 

03.4 

03.3 
03.4 



tubbrculin 
Injbctiok. 



Site. 



Time, 
Amount, etc. 



Neck 



« 
•« 
t« 
t* 
«« 
*« 
«( 
«« 

€t 
• < 
*i 

M 
«< 
«< 



«( 

<( 
«« 
t« 
«1 
«• 
t( 
<« 
(( 



Neck 
<« 

Neck 
Neck 
Neck 
Nick 
Shld. 
Shld., 



Neck. 

« 

>« 



R 

L 

R. 

L. 

R. 

L. 



II 



II 
i< 

<i 
II 

II 
t« 

(I 

II 
•I 



Carb., xo p. m., 5 cc. 



«i 
<i 



4 c. c, K.. 
3 c. c, K.. 



«• 



4C.C., K, 



If 



5 C C. f ^m ......••*. 

3 c. C, Iv. «•• ...... 



i« 
•« 
«• 



4CC., K. 



<< 



35 cc, K. 
4 c c, K.. 



«« 
II 
•« 
II 
II 
II 
II 



5 c c, K . 

3 c.c, K. 

4 c.c, K. 

3 c. c. 9 ^w • • 

5 c.c, K. 



5cc., 

4 c.c. 

5 c. c , 



{zo p. m. 5. cc.) 
H.D.105 ) 
If 



(zo p. m. 4. c.c. 
\ H.D. lojf. .... 
xo p. m. 5. cc. I 
t ... I 



H. D. io3< 
( xo p. ro. 6. c.c. 
( H. u. io% 

{xc p. m. 5. cell 
H.D.xojf I 
fi 



xo p. m. 4. c c I 

H. D. xc^. . • • ' 

xo p. m. 5. cc 

H.D. loif. ...' 
•I 



, I 

{10 p. m. 4. c c i I 
H.D.xojt. ....) i 



• • • • • 4 



>••.••••* 
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Tempbraturss. 



AFTER 



XX 

SI. m. 



too. 8 

95-9 
100.9 

[00.4 

too. 8 

99-9 
101. 1 

100. X 

IOX.2 

100. s 
101. 3 
10X.5 
too. 6 
100.7 
too. 8 
103.9 
tci .$ 

ICO. 9 

10X.3 
104.3 
loi .7 

101.5 
10X.7 
99.8 
tox.6 
10X.5 
tox.6 

lOX. 

too. 9 
101.6 

[OX. 9 
lOI. 

tox 

toi 

101 

101 

101. 

tot. 8 



a 
p. m. 



X01.8 
10X.7 

lOI. 

X01.5 
101.5 



•7 
•5 
•3 
•3 



>05.3 
10X.9 

3 p.m. 

X01.5 

101.8 
too. 4 
X00.9 

lOX. 
lOX.X 

IOI.4 
100.8 

lOX. 
XOI 

IOI.4 
xox 

XOI 

xox 

XOX 
XOX 
XOI 



''I 

t.8 



■7 
•5 
■3 
•7 
■5 
•7 



10X.5 

to3. 3 

104.5 

IOX.6 



X02. 

T03.X 
105 -7 
xox. 7 



IOX.9 ! X03.X 



IOI.3 
105.6 

«03-5 

xox. 7 
100.6 



IOX.4 
XC6.3 

104.9 

XOI. 8 
X00.8 



103.4 104. 
102.7 ' 106.4 

101. 2 ! 101.6 
X03.3 I 101.8 

105.3 '05.3 

X03.6 I X03.8 
Sufjfering 



5 

p. m. 



xox. 4 

X03.X 

10X.5 
X03.6 
101.6 
xox. 6 
10X.6 
100.5 
xox. 4 
103.5 
xox. 8 
10X.4 
10X.2 
xox. 8 
X03.7 



X03.X 
X04.8 



104.9 
X05. 

• • • • 

102. 

103.3 
106.4 

• * • • 

•   • 

X0S.6 

X03.7 
from 



I 



8 
p. m. 



XX 

p. m. 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 
• . . 



Thrush 





• 


• 


B 


V 


i 


V 


X 


> 


9 


< 


:5 


xox.x 


xox. 8 


100.7 


XOI. 7 


xoo.8 


XOI. 


X00.7 — 


101.5 


xox. — 


xox. 5 


X00.9+ 


10X.5 


XOX.5 


loa.x 


I00.9-I- 


xox. 5 
X03.6 


X03.X 


XOI.X 


IOX.6 


XOX. 4 


xox. 6 


XOX. a — 


xox. 6 


100.7-f 


xox.x 


XOX. — 


xox. 4 


10X.6 


>03-5 


xoa.x 


X02.9 


xox.a-}- 


xox. 5 


X00.9-)- 


xox. 3 


10X.34- 
X03.6+ 


xox. 8 


105.3 


10X.5+ 


xox. 9 


lox . a — 


xox. 5 


10X.5 


xox. 8 


xoo. — 


100.4 

lOX.O 


xox. 3 


xox. 3 — 


xox. 5 


xox .4 


10X.6 


lOX.I-l- 


xox. 4 


xox.-- 


xox. 4 
xox.o 


xoo.a-- 

xox.-j- 


xox. 9 


xox. — 


xox. 4 


xox. 5+ 


xox. 7 


xox. 4 


XOI. 5 


10X.3— 


XOI. 3 


XOI. 4 — 


IOX.7 


lOI.X-f 


xox. 5 


X0X.6-J- 


xox. 8 


xox. 


xox. 


xoa.64- 


X03.X 


104.6 


105.7 


xox. 6 


xox. 7 


X0X.9+ 


xoa.x 


X0X.4 


xox. 4 


104.9 


106.3 


X03.84- 


X05. 


10X.7 


xox. 8 


xox.a+ 


X03. 


103.8— 


X04.4 


X04. 


X06.4 


10X.2-f- 


xox. 6 


xot.7+ 


X02.3 


105.3 


X05.6 


102.8 — 


X03.8 



'^a-x 




Kn, 



X9 






xa 



X3 



X3 



x6— 



X3— 



X3— 



X3— 



«3— 



a 
o 

I 

Q 



Hn. 



3+ 



9+ 



3+ 



3+ 



3+ 
9+ 



3+ 



9+ 
6+ 



9+ 
6+ 



9+ 
6+ 





o 
8 



Deg. 



RSMARKS. 



Negmtive. 
*« 

«« 
Negative. 



«• 



«« 



Negative; healthy. 
Negative. 



<« 
<( 
«« 
«i 
«« 
«i 
«< 



** 
«• 
*( 
•« 
(• 
II 
<* 
(( 
•« 
«( 
i( 
•« 
« 
<« 

« 

€* 
• ( 



Condemned ; Igs. 
Negative. 



<( 



I Condemned ; mtt. and br. 
I gl. : Igs. ; mm. Ic. 
Condemned ; mst. and br. 

gl. 
Negative. 



i« 



•« 



Condemned ; mst. gL ; Iga. 

mm.gl. ; mm. Ic. 
Negative. 

( Condemned ; mst. gl.; spL; 
\ perit. 
Negative. 
Test not compd. 
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Dati. 



1896. 

Oct. a»-t3 



<• 



«• 



<• 



•• 



«i 



«< 



(« 



«« 



(• 



•f 



«f 



aa-93 

a«-«3 

as-«3 

a«-93 
•a-93 



»3 
99-93 

91-93 
39-93 

9»-93 

99-93 



" 99-93 

S«pt. 9S-99 



11 



«« 



«• 
(( 

M 



<( 



M 



U 



tt 
«• 
«• 

<• 
«( 
« 

• < 
M 



28-39 
98-99 
98-99 

98-^ 
98-99 

98-99 

98-99 
98-99 

98-99 
98-99 
98-99 

98-99 

98-99 
98-99 

38-99 
98-99 
38-99 

98-99 



98-99 
98-99 
98-99 
98-^ 

98-99 



98-99 
98-99 
98-99 
98-99 
98-99 



Tag 
No. 



931 

933 

4«3 

4«4 

4«5 
486 

487 
488 

489 

490 
49» 

49a 

493 
494 

495 
"33 

t934 

t»35 
936 

938 
«39 

t340 

741 
94a 

•43 
»44 
a4S 

•46 
•47 

«48 

tt49 
350 

•51 



t^5« 
•S3 
•54 
•55 

356 

958 

961 
969 



Tempbkatukks. 



8 
a.ni. 



ox. 3 
ex. 7 
ox. 8 

ox.z 

ox. 6 
01.4 

00.9 
ox. 9 

ox.x 

05. 8 
ox. 8 

09. 

09. 

00.5 

ox. 7 
ox. 3 

ox. 7 
ex. 5 
ox. 

01.5 
ox. 3 

09.X 

ox. 4 
01.6 

ox. 5 

ox. 3 

ox. 3 
ox. 4 

09. 9 
ox. 8 

ox. 5 
ox. 3 
ox. 3 

ox. 



ox.x 

03.8 

ox. 7 
00.9 



-.1 



00. 
ox 

ox. 9 

OX. 6 
ox. 4 
ox. 5 
ox. 5 



BBFOKB 



XI 


9 


5 


8 


1 

1 

XX 


a. m. 


p.m. 


p. an. 


p. as. 


p.m. 


XC9.5 


XOX. 7 


XOX. 5 


• • « * 


XOX. 


X01.6 


XOX. 5 


X09.X 


 • • • 


X0T.7 


X0T.7 


10X.4 


XOX. 4 


• • • • 


rox.7 


XOX. 


XOX. 7 


X09. 


• • « • 


XOX. 6 


X0X.8 


X09.3 


XO9.4 


• • • • 


X09. 


XOX. 6 


XOX .8 


XOX. 


• • • • 


XOX. 3 


XOX. 9 


XOX. 9 


XOX. 6 


• •  • 


XOX. 9 


XO0.8 


xoo. 


XOX. 4 


• • • • 


XOX. 


XOX. 7 


zoo. 9 


xoo. 6 


• • • • 


XOX. 


X09.4 
XOX. 8 


XOX. 6 


tox. 


• • • • 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 


XOX.X 


• • •  


XOX.X 


XOX. 7 


X09. 


XOX. 4 


• • • • 


XOX. 6 


X09. 


xo3.a 


XOX. 5 


• • • • 


XOX. 5 


X00.9 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 4 


• • • • 


XOX. 5 


Z03.3 


10X.6 


xoo. 5 


• • • • 


xoo. 7 


XOI.7 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 9 


Z09.7 


• • • • 


101. 3 


XOX. 6 


10X.5 


10X.7 


• • • • 


101.7 


XOX. 9 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 7 


• • • • 


XOX. 3 


XOX. 3 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 


• • • • 


XOX. 5 


XOX. 7 


102. A 

10X.8 


XOX. 7 


• • • • 


XOX. 3 


X01.9 


X09.4 


• • • • 


XOX. 8 


I03.I 


X09.4 


XOX. 9 


• • • • 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 3 


XOX. 9 


X0T.6 


• • • • 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 6 


• • •  


XOX. 6 


XOX. 5 


X09.4 


XOX. 8 


• • • • 


X00.6 


XOI.3 


X09.9 


zoa. 


• • • • 


XOX. 3 


XOX.X 


xox.o 
XOX. 8 


XOX.O 

XOX. 8 


• • • • 


XOX. 9 


X03.Z 


• • • • 


X00.3 


XO3.4 


X09.7 


X09.7 


• • • • 


XOX. 6 


XOI.5 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 6 


• • • • 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 5 


XOI.5 


X02.4 


• • • • 


IOI.7 


XOO. 8 


XOX. 


X00.9 


• • • • 


X00.9 


X09. 


xoa.8 


xog.g 


• • • • 


XOX. 9 


xoo. 8 


XOX. 7 


10X.3 


•  • • 


XOX. 9 


XOX.X 


xot.8 


X01.3 


• • •  


XOX. 


xoo. 9 


10X.6 


X03.7 


• • • • 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 3 


XOX. 9 


XOX. 4 


* • • • 


X00.4 


99-9 


xoo. 6 


99-4 


• • • • 


XOX. 3 


X01.5 


X09.X 


XOX. 6 


• • • • 


XOX. 6 


XOX. 8 


I09. 


X09.3 


• • • • 


XOX. 6 


X03.9 


I03.X 


X03. 


• • • • 


XOX. 8 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 7 


101. 7 


• • • • 


XOX. 9 


XOO. 9 


XOX. 9 


XOX. 4 


• • • • 


10X.9 


XOX. 7 


XOX. 9 


103.9 


• • • • 


X00.5 


XOX. 6 


XOI.7 

1 


XOX. 5 


.... 



u 
V 

> 

< 



XOX. 6 

ox-7-f 
XOX.6 

ox. 5 — 

09.3 — 

ox. 4-1- 

ox.6-f- 
00.7+ 

ox.x-}- 

oz.8-f- 
0X.4 — 

ox. 6-1- 

0X.8+ 
ox.x-}- 

0X.4 — 
ox.8-f- 

0X.6 — 
X0X.5 
ox. 9 — 

01.3 — 
ox. 7-1- 

oa.i — 

0X.5+ 

ox.5-f- 

0X.8— 
ox.5-f- 
01.5 — 
ox. 7 — 

X09.-f- 

;ox.6-- 

ot.7 — 

:ox.x-f- 

I09. — 
XOX. 9 



XOX. 3 
XOX. 4 

XOX. 5-1- 

X00.9-f- 

IOX.4-- 
XOX.9-- 

loa.-- 
XOX.6-- 

10X.9 

X03. — 

XOX. 4 — 



a 

9 

a 

s 



03.5 

09. X 
ox. 8 

oa. 

C3.4 

01.8 

0Z.9 
01.4 

ox. 7 

09. 8 

ox. 8 

09. 

09. 9 
ox. 5 

03.3 
09.; 

0X.7 

ex. 7 
ox. 4 

02.4 
ox. 9 

OS. 4 

ox. 9 
ox. 6 

09. 4 
OS. 9 
OX.( 
OX 



oa.t 
ox. 






09.4 
ox. 7 
09.9 

ox. 7 



ox. 8 
09.7 
ox. 9 
00.9 

oa.x 

oa.3 

03.— 

ox. 8 

01.4 

03.9 

ot.7 



tubbrcolin 
Injbctio.v. 



Site. 



Neck 



« 



« 



«t 
(« 

<( 

>« 
«« 

<4 
tt 

<• 
i( 
«( 

«( 
<( 

• < 

• I 
1« 

• < 
l< 

• ( 
t* 

<t 

• ( 

(« 
(• 
(( 



« 
t« 
41 
(( 

(( 
tt 
if 
<l 
<< 
<« 
• • 



Time, 
Amount, etc 



(xo p. m. 5. ccf 

( H.D.toi,....) 
*• 

j xo p. m. 4. c. c I 
I U.D.xojf.....) 
(xo p. m. 3. c.ci 
I H.D.xojf. ....) 

{xo p. m. 4. cc.) 
H.D.xo)(.....f 



«« 



{ 



xo p. m. 5. C.C. 

H. Jj. tO%, .... 

ZO p. M. 4. cc 

ri. D. xo^ .... 



«f 



•t 



[ ZO p. m. 5. cc 
I XI. D, tc%. .... 

(XO p. m. 4. CC 
H. D. xc^ .... 
sec, V 



(4 
«4 
«4 

C( 

• 4 



44 
44 

«4 
44 
44 
• 4 

« 



44 
•< 
4« 



44 
4* 
•• 
<• 

44 
•• 
«* 
« 
44 
•• 
(C 



r.„.™. 


1 


i 
i 


m 

1 


1 

•5 

J 

1 


i 

•s 

1 




.™ 


»—- 


,.'m. 


p.m. 


p.'n.. 


S 


.."i. 




ic6. 

•03-" 

105,1 

103.4 


,01.9 
1Q,.B 


IBS. 

IOS-3 

104- S 
loj.B 

1=0.9 

104-9 

lOJ, 




:::; 


"S.3 + 
04. J- 

OT.J+ 

03. ■+ 

"SH- 
104-9 

»4.S4 

'04-S+ 

io,.B-|- 

"V4 + 
■04-7+ 

■ii 

101!)+ 
103. J— 


.06.4 

 D.-J 
.06.4 

S:! 

lOJ. 
.S4.S 


16- 

16 

|3 
'3 


9+ 

9+ 

3+ 
■9+ 
9+ 

3+ 

9+ 

s 

ft 
It 
■ft 

9+ 
9+ 

*+ 

'9+ 

'ix 


)-3 

3-» 
3-' 
J. 8 

J-9 

'3 


N=gati.=. 

(Condemned: mit.ind br, 
I gl,;m».gl.;D.».lc. 
N!B=ii.r. 

Condemned; mit Md ta. 

Condemoed : mu. aod br. 

gl, : Igi. ; liv. 
CoSd.»£d;mu.g].;lEi>.: 

Condcmnnt: DULg].: Igi,; 

Condemned ; nit. and br. 
gl. : liv. 

Condemned; nut. ud br. 

Ntgaiiye: Ig.; nm. jl.; 

Co^mned; m>l. and br. 

gl.: [gi.;Biin.lc. 
Negative. 

Condemned : Bit. and br. 

»&.?■'-'■■ 

NtgaiTve. 
Negallv"""' "■ 
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T7MF«tATL-|.Mi. 


1 


.1 

S 


, 




Da-tb. 


Tag 
No. 


..„.. 






A. 


..'i. 


p.'.. 


p.'-. 


p.m. 


p-m. 


s,.. 


An,™*'o.c, 




iii 
s 

'Is 

J*' 

301 

2 

s 


101.8 

.o.ij 

§1 


ioo'.9 


■01.4 

SI 


101.9 

io<.e 
101.6 

Zl 
Z', 

100. J 


100. a 

;n;i 
'3 


.... 


.o.:9+ 

I01.S+ 

101:4+ 

1--4+ 

100. 3+ 

.t.;:6+ 
wl:»+ 

™.6+ 

101. i+ 

is 


loi.J 

jH:i 


Neck.... 


:: '^■ 










" 1 I 


" 


"-'... 




„ 












'.'. ' ' 


;; 


"::; 


:; ;; 














■■■'■ 


;; ;: :■.:::;::. 




se-e.l 
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Tempekatukes. 






 • 1 

.SSI 
.s-s 


















between 
d rise of 
^ above 
rmal. 




• 

Pi 






AFTER 


Rkmarics. 








< 


a 

1 


Interval 1 
tions an 
perature 
mum no: 







a 

1 

< 
Deg. 




1 

IX 

a. m. 


3 

p.m. 


5 
p. m. 


8 
p.m. 


IX 


















Hrs. 


Hrs. 




101.7 


101.4 


XOX. 6 




• • • • 


XOX.4+ 


101.7 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Negative. 


X06.X 


104.5 


Z04.3 




• • • • 


105.4- 


X06.X 


xo 


9+ 


4.6 


Condemned ; mst. and br. 
gl. : mm. Ic. 


ZOI.I 


lOX.C 


Z0X.3 




• • • • 


XOX.3 


xox. 5 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Negative. 


104.9 


105.5 


105. 




•  • • 


XO5.3 


105.5 


lO 


9— 


3.6 


Condemned ; mst. and br. 
gl.; Igs. 


X01.4 


100.2 


• • • • 




• * • • 


xoo.8-f 


xox. 4 


13 


• • 


.3 


Negative : abd. ; Ic. gl. 


1CX.9 


lOZ.I 


• • • • 




• • • • 


'01. 5+ 


xox. 9 


 • 


• • 


• • 


Negative. 


10Z.8 


:c2.6 


• • • • 




• • • • 


xci.S-f- 


xoa. 6 


13— 


3+ 


9 


•« 


X01.8 


IC2.4 


•  • • 




• • « • 


I03. 


xoa. 4 


x6— 


• « 


6 


f« 


lOt .T 


ZC0.5 


• • • • 


.... 


• • • • 


xoo.3-f 


X00.7 


• • 


• • 


• . 


Negative ; all parts healthy. 


lya.7 


103 -5 


« • • • 




• * • • 


103.4-f- 


103.5 


13— 


3+ 


1.5 


Negative. 


101.4 


100.2 


 • •  




• • • • 


xoo.8-f- 


xox. 4 


13— 


• • 


.9 


«« 


I03.6 


103.2 


' X03.3 




• • • • 


X03.8+ 


103.3 


xo 


X9+ 


1.5 


«( 


IOI.7 


zoa.z 


xox. 5 




 • • • 


XOX.7 


xoa.x 


»3 


64- 

X2-- 


.5 


•1 


IOI.8 


Z02.6 


X01.8 




•  a  


xox.8-f 


103. 6 


13 


•9 


t« 


101.8 


zo«.5 


X01.3 




• • - • 


101. 4-f 


xox. 8 


13 


3+ 


.X 


Negative ; all parts healthy. 
Condemneo ; Igs. ; Iiv. 


I04-5 


104.6 


X03.8 




• • • • 


X03.8 


104.6 


xo 


xa+ 


3.8 


, X05-5 


X0S.7 


105.9 




• • • • 


X04.9— 


105.9 


xo 


X3+ 


4. 


Condenmed ; mst.gl. ; mm. 

Ic. 
Negative. 


103.4 


103.6 


X05. 




• » •  


103.1+ 


X05. 


x6 


tt 


l-i 


105.4 


105.9 


105.6 




• * • • 


104.9+ 


105.9 


13 


Condemned; mst. and br. 






















gl. : mm.lc. 


1 X02.7 


X03.5 


X02.3 




• • • • 


102.4+ 


X03.5 


13 


6+ 


1.5 


Negative. 


X01.7 


10Z.7 


X00.9 




• • * • 


10X.3+ 
xox. 8+ 


X01.7 


13 


3 


.X 


«* 


io3.a 


Z02. 


xox. 6 




• • • • 


X03.3 


xo 


9+ 


.8 


«« 


• • • • 


X02.4 


X03.9 




•  • • 


X03. 


xoa. 9 


x6 


6+ 


x.x 


«< 


103.6 


«04-S 


105.6 




• • • • 


X03.9— 


X05.6 


xo 


xa+ 


3.9 


Condemned; mst. and br. 
gl. ; Igs. ; Iiv. ; mm. Ic. 


' xn.x 

1 


zoo. 5 


X00.9 




•  • • 


100.3+ 


xox.x 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Negative. 


; X04.6 

t 


Z04.6 


104.3 




•  • • 


104.1+ 


X04.6 


xo 


X9+ 


3.3 


Condemned ; mst. and br. 
gl.; pr.; prcd.; Igs.; 
mm. Ic. 


101. 3 


IOZ.4 


xox. 7 




• • • • 


X00.4+ 


xox. 7 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Negative. 


1 Z03.9 


103.9 


X03. 




• • • • 


X03. 


103.9 


10 


ft 


a. 3 


« 


X03.1 


103. 1 


X01.4 




• • • • 


xoa. 3 


X03.X 


10 


6+ 


1.5 


<« 


X0X.6 


10Z.8 


xox. 7 




•  • • 


xox. 6 


10X.8 


• • 


• • 


• • 


<t 


xoo.C 


ZOX.3 


xoa. 




• • • • 


xox. a — 


103. 


  


• • 


• • 


(( 


XOI.Z 


XOX.I 


xox. 3 




• • • • 


xox. 3 


XOX. 4 


• • 


• • 


• • 


(t 


105.7 


Z05.9 


106.2 




• • • • 


Z06.Z+ 


X06.8 


xo 


xa — 


^3 


Condemned ; mst. and br. 
gl. : Igs. ; mm. Ic. 


loi.a 


ZOX.8 


10X.8 




• • • • 


101.4+ 


XOX. 8 


x6 


3+ 


.3 


Negative. 


105.2 


X05.8 


105.5 




• • * • 


104.8 


X05.8 


xo 

• 




4.3 


Condemned; mst. and br. 
gl.; Igs. ; Iiv.; mnL Ic. 


' 10X.4 


ZOX.8 


101.3 




• •  • 


xoi . 5 — 


xox. 8 


xo 


6 


.4 


Negative. 


j Z06. r 


Z05. 


105.2 




• • • • 


X05. 


X06.1 


xo 


xa — 


4.6 


Condemned ; nut. and br. 
gl. ; Igs. ; Iiv.; mm.lc. 


; i^-? 


Z04.5 


X04.7 




• • • • 


X03.3 


104.7 


X3 


9— 


3.4 


Negative. 


XOZ.I 


XC1.7 


101.3 




• • • • 


X0Z.3+ 


xox. 7 


x6 


3^ 


.X 


«• 


1 XOI.Z 


101.8 


zoa.6 




 • • • 


xox. 7+ 


xoa. 6 


19 


3+ 


.8 


1* 


ZOI.9 


10X.9 


10X.9 




• . • * 


101.7+ 


xox .9 


• • 


• • 


• • 


(( 


ZOX.I 


lOX.X 


10Z.5 




• • • » 


xox. 3 


xox. 5 


 • 


• • 


• • 


«« 


X05.9 


105.4 


ZO4.8 




• • • • 


X05.6+ 


X06.4 


xo 


9+ 


4. 


Condemned ; mst. and br. 
gl. ; Igs. ; Iiv. ; mm. Ic. 


i lOX.X 


103.9 


103-5 




• • • • 


xoa. 5 


103-9 


• • 


• • 


 • 


Negative. 


' xoa.6 

1 


102.5 


Z03.6 




• • • • 


103.5+ 


10a. 6 


• • 


• • 


• • 


<« 


i ioi.7 


X03-5 


103.6 




• • • • 


xoa. 8 


103.6 


x6 


3+ 


Z.3 


<< 


1 10X.4 


X02. 


.... 




• •  • 


101.6+ 


xoa. 


x6 


3+ 


.a 


«« 


I IOI-5 


Z01.9 


.... 




• • • • 


xox. 7+ 


xox. 9 


x6 


3+ 


.4 


i« 


i >ox.5 


Z0Z.6 


.... 




• •  • 


101.7 — 


xox. 9 


• * 


• « 


• • 


<( 


i »oo«7 


101.5 


. • • • 




• • • • 


X00.9+ 


xox. 5 


x6 


3+ 


.3 


«( 


' Z01.3 


101.4 


.... 




• • • • 


xox. 3 + 


10Z.4 


• . 


• • 


• • 


i« 


Z0X.4 


xox 5 


.... 




• « .  


XOX. 4 


10Z.5 


10 


6+ 


.7 


<< 


XOI.X 


lOI. 


.... 




• • • • • 


100.8+ 


lOZ.Z 


• • 


• • 


• • 


«• 


IOX.4 


ZOZ.8 


. . • . 




. • * a 


iox.5-1- 


xoz.d 


z6 


 * 


.1 


«« 


. ZOX.8 


X09.2 


.... 




• • • • 


XOZ.8- 


zo2.a 


• • 


• • 


• • 


** 


Z01.8 


XOa.7 


.... 


;;;; .... 1 


XOX.9 


10a. 7 


• • 


• • 


• • 


i* 



■38 





Tag 
No. 


TlOlf«»ATO»»5. 


1 






.J 


..„..„ 


■""• 


..™. 








.'.^ 


Ji. 


p.n,. 


,=.. 


p. a. 


p-m. 


SiK. 


AmeUDt. nc. 


1 

 ii-u- 

.. ""'*■ 

 .s-.fi. 

" IS->«. 


.?» 

"S 

330 

S 
i 

•341 

SI 

3!6 
3J7 

i 

•3*1 

167 
369 

37S 
3J« 


Ml':* 
S:l 

103.4 

::;:i 

w-fi 

IlS.fi 


S:i 

i; 

ii 


■I; 

toi.9 

S:i 


i:i 

1DI.4 

1DD.9 
I90.G 

lo'is 


"'a 

ij 

1DO.fi 

.S;S 


zi 


E:S 

1 

i 

.00.7+ 

,<...5+ 

,o..7-(- 

.01., 4- 

101, j+ 
.=..7+ 


i 


:l 

'.t 

■'! 

Is 

■I 


N«k.... 


: ■;■;;; 
I'Vi"-'"-'! 


" IJ-.6. 


I 


g 


:i ^^^: 


I 






Zi 






tl I [p. ; mm. Ic 






I40 



Date. 



X896. 
Oct.X5-x6. 



«« 
<• 
•( 
«( 
«« 
«( 

«« 

i« 
«• 
•« 
«« 



4« 



« 
«« 



«« 

• • 
«« 

• 1 
«« 
«( 
«• 
«« 
«• 
«( 
•« 
«t 
*« 
«« 
«( 
41 



«f 
<« 
«• 
«« 
«« 
«• 
«« 
•( 
« 
i< 
•« 
«< 
«« 
• I 



Temperatures. 



Tag ! 
No. ' 



I 



X5-16. 
X5-16. 
X5-16. 
15-X6. 

15-16 • 

X5-16. 

i5-»6. 
X5-X6. 

15-16. 
15-16. 
15-16. 
15-16. 
X5-x6. 
15-16. 

15-X6. 
15-16. 

15-16. 
15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-if. 

15-16. 1 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. ; 

15-16. 1 

15-16.. 

is-16. ! 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. i 

15-16. 



15-16.! 

15-1^-1 

15-16. ; 

15-16.; 

15-16., 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16. I 

15-16.1 

15-16. } 

15-16.' 

15-16. 

15-16. 

15-16 . 



379 
381 
389 

383 

384 

385 

387 

*383 

389 

390 
391 
39a 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 

398 
399 

401 
403 
404 
40«; 
406 
407 
408 
409 
412 
413 
4«4 
416 
•417 

4»9 
420 

4«i 
432 

423 

424 

426 

*497 
428 
430 
431 
433 
435 
436 

438 
439 
440 
441 

44a 



BEFORE 



8 
a.m. 



01. a 

01.6 

00. 

01.3 

01. 

oa. 

01.1 
01.5 

OX. 5 

ox. 2 

09. 

OX. 7 

ox. 9 
ox. 7 
oa.3 

03. 
01.3 

* 

ox. 
01.3 

02. 

03.4 
OX. 9 

02.3 

cx.x 

ox. 8 

02.2 

01.2 

ox.x 

Of .8 

02. 

ox. 2 

00.7 

01.2 

02.4 

02.5 

02.3 

02.6 

ox. 6 

oa. 

01.4 

01.4 

CI. a 

ox. 3 

03. 

oa. 

ox. 4 

ox. 3 

ox. 6 

ca.4 

02. 

oa.8 



foa. 



XX 


a 


5 




8 




a. m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p. m. 


I03.1 


xoa.x 


101.8 


.... 


xoi 5 


103.5 


103.X 


XOI .4 


10X.7 


101.6 


101.4 


• • • • 


X01.7 


103.3 


10a. 4 


XOO. 


10a. 


10a. 4 


loa.a 


• • • • 


xoa.x 


103.x 


xoa. 6 


X03.X 


10X.9 


10X.6 


lox.a 


1 






10X.7 


xoa. a 


101.4 


4 






xoa. 


X03.3 


loa.x 


1 






X0X.6 


xoa. 


101.8 








xoa. 


10a. 7 


109.5 








X0X.4 


103.3 


10a. 9 








X0X.9 


10a. a 


ioa.7 


< 






xoa. 3 


10a. 7 


xoa. 3 


1 






10a. 3 


X03.6 


10a. 6 








10a. 6 


103. 


103.7 


XOX. 7 


10X.4 


101.5 


101.5 


99.6 


X0X.3 
10X.8 


10a. 5 


10a. 3 


xox.x 


101.4 


10X.7 


XOX. 5 


10a. a 


10a. 


10X.8 


XOX. 4 


XOI. 8 


10X.6 


X0X.8 


• • • • 


xoa. 5 


xoa.x 


101.4 








xoa. 


XOX.9 


100.7 


1 






10a. 3 


xoa. a 


10X.4 


i 






xoa. 5 


10a. 3 


XOI. 4 


* 






xoa. 7 
X0X.8 


X03.6 


loa.a 


I 






xoa. 3 


99-7 


. 






XOI. 6 


101.4 


lOX. 


< 






103.3 


103-9 


lOX. 


1 






xoa. 6 


103.4 


XOX.6 


1 






xoa.x 


109.5 


XOX.8 








100.9 


101.3 


xox.x 


< 






xoa. 


103.7 


lox.a 


XOX. 


XOX.8 


X0X.7 


XOI. 


100.4 


103.2 


X03. 


104.6 


• • •  


X02. 


xoa.x 


103.4 


• • •  


XOX.9 


XOI. 7 


10a. 4 


100. 


10X.8 


XOI. a 


10X.4 


• • • • 


XOI. 8 


10X.8 


lox.a 


XOX. 3 


101.3 


lot. 3 


100.4 


XOI. 6 


X02.1 


102.3 


100.5 


• • • • 


101. a 


loa. 


lOX. 


XOX. 3 


XCX.5 


XOX.4 


XOX.5 


• •  • 


102.7 


101.7 


10X.8 


• • • • 


X02. 


103. 


10X.7 


• • • • 


lox.a 


103. 


101.7 


• • • • 


XOX.l 


10X.5 


xox.a 


XOX. 4 


X02. 


XOI. 5 


XOI. 3 


100.4 


ioa.4 


)03.9 


X03.9 


• • « • 


X01.8 


10X.8 


IOX.8 


• • • • 


xoa. 6 


X03.X 


100.6 


XCX.6 


XOI. 7 


xot. 


XOX. 


X( 


X>.( 


) 



XX 

p. m. 



X00.9 



99.8 



XOO. 



XOX. 

xox.a 
XOX. 6 

XOX. 

XOO. 6 
xoa. 5 
XOX. 6 

XOX. 
XOI. 



xox.a 
XOX. 9 
X00.4 
xoo.o 

XOO. 7 

XOX. 6 

XOO. 

XOO. 6 

XOX. 4 
XOI. 5 

xox.a 
XOO. a 



xoa. 5 

XOO. 4 



100.3 



100.9 

• • • • 

XOX. 5 
XOO. a 
100.6 
100.8 



XOX. 7 
XOI. 



> 

< 



xox.6-1- 

X0X.8+ 

X00.9 

101.7+ 

615.4- 

102.4 — 

101.4 — 

101.6 
101.9 

101.5+ 
103. — 
103.4 — 
xoa.i — 
101.9— 
xoa.i-}- 

, 103.6 

101.1 — 

101.6+ 
101.5+ 

101.8+ 
loa. — 
102. — 

101.4+ 

101.5+ 
101.7+ 

103.4+ 

I'l. 

XOX.X + 

ioa.a4- 

xoa.x4- 
X01.8-— 
100.8+ 
101.6+ 
101.6+ 
xo3.a — 
101.8+ 
101.7+ 

XOX. 9+ 
XOI. 6 
xox.a 

XOX . 4+ 

101.3+ 

101.5+ 

101 . 7 — 

101.7 

101.4+ 

10X.3 

XOI . 4 — 

102.2 — 
XOX. 7 — 

103.— 

101.5+ 



B 
E 

•5 



03.X 
03.5 
OX. 7 
03.3 
03.4 
03.1 

01.9 

09. 9 
Oa.3 

09. 
09.7 

03.3 

oa. 7 

09. 

oa 



:l 



03. 
ox. 5 



oa. 
ox 



:i 



oa.a 

03.4 
oa.5 
oa.3 
oa.3 
02.5 
03.6 
02.3 
ox. 6 

03-9 
03.4 
oa.5 
ox. 3 
oa.7 
03.4 
04.6 
oa.4 
oa.6 

ox. 8 
ox. 8 
ox. 6 
03.3 
01.3 j 
01.5 I 
03.7 
oa. 
oa. 
ox. 5 
01.6 
oa.4 
ox. 8 
oa.8 



loa. 



TUBBRCUUN 
ISfJBCnON. 



Site. 



Neck 



If 



tt 



<« 
<i 

(< 
«( 
<t 
«( 
<• 
•• 

<t 
«t 

<• 
<« 

« 
(< 
>• 
(i 
<< 
<i 
<< 
<( 
<< 
«< 
«« 

K 
41 

• ( 

• < 
tt 
<t 
«< 

tt 
tt 
<• 
(I 
<• 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
t( 
<( 
tt 
tt 



Time, 
Amount, etc 



{12 p. m., 4 c c, 
H.D 

I xo p. m., 3 c c, 

j x3 p. m., 4 c. c, 

I xo p. m., 3 c. c, 

{X3 p. m., 4 c c, 
H.D 

j 10 p. m., 3 c. c, 

( la p. m.. 4 c. c, 
ll H.D 



•« 

** 
«( 
«« 
<« 
t« 
tt 



10 p. m., 3 c. c, I 

«4 



tt 
tt 

«« 
t« 
«• 
•< 
«• 
4« 
44 
44 
44 
4« 
«4 
44 



XO p.m., 3 CC, U. S. 

X3 p.m., A CC, H.D. 

XO p.m., 3 CC, U.& 

la p.m.,4 CC, H.D. 
xo p.m., 3 CC, U.S. 

•4 

t\ p.m., 4 CC. H.D. 

XO p.m., 3 CC, U.S. 

X9 p.m., 4CC, H.D. 
44 

M 

•4 

XO p.m., 3 CC, U.S. 
44 

X* p.m., 4CC, H.D. 
44 

XO p.m., 3 CC, U.S. 

4* 



^»>„„. 


1 


1 


1 

III! 


i 

s 

1 


1 




,™ 


RnuiKS. 


- 


».m. 


p.'.. 


p. IB, 


pi. 


p!^. 




>■■ 

'■S 

♦■« 

'a 

als 

::l 
V.l 

'■' 


"S-3 

.OS- 

101.4 

"%■ 
■-' 

is 

.0.9 

ii 


105-7 


104. a 

104.; 

"H- 






,oi.6- 

.=..5 
.01.7+ 
104. J 

.«.4+ 

i 

.01 .j+ 

"ti',^ 


106. s 

105.6 

106. 

;3:i 


1^ 
14- 

.6- 

'■}_- 


9+ 

9+ 
9-1- 

■9+ 

 

3+ 

'9+ 

'9+ 

.. 

'6+ 
1+ 

'»+ 

'9+ 


1-9 
S-l 

3-7 

4.6 


I CDndemncd ; irix. and br. 
( Bl.jniin.tl. 
Negalivi. 

JCDademned: nu. a'l.l br. 

Ncgaovt. 

Ncgatt.e:allpaitiheaLLhy. 
NegativE ; all parti htalihy. 

CoDdenin^; mat. gl ; Igs ; 
Ci^diairudiDUI.gJ.itiini. 
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TKMPBSATintES. 






































TUBBBCVUN 




























IICJBCnON. 




Date. 


Tag 

No. 






BBPORB 






«i 


§ 














8 


11 


a 


5 


8 


XI 


e 


Maximt 




Time, 










xm. 


a.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


< 


Site. 


Amount, etc 




1 


896. 


























o« 


. 15-16. 


444 


101.4 


X0X.5 


102.5 


101.6 


XOI. 8 


• • « • 


XOX. 8 — 


10a. 5 


Neck.... 


xop.xxL. 3C.c,U. S 




*• 


15-X6. 


443 


fOI. 


X02.1 


101.8 


101.8 


.... 


X00.8 


101.5 


xoa.i 


•< 


X3p.m..4cc.. H.D 




« 


X5-16. 


446 


Toa. 


102.6 


101.4 


10X.5 


.... 


XOI. 3 


101.8— 


xoa. 6 




«« 




«« 


X5-16. 


447 


101.4 


101.9 


1:2.3 


102.5 


.... 


XOI. 5 


101.9-7- 


10a. 5 


•( 


•t 




•« 


X5-X6. 


44« 


lOf .4 


lot. 6 


101.4 


ICO. 4 


IGO. 


.... 


101. — 


XOI. 6 


<< 


10 p.m., 3 c.c, U.S 




«« 


X5-16. 


450 


10a. I 


101.^ 


ici.a 


ioa.4 


• • • • 


100.5 


101.5+ 


10a. 4 


« 


iap.m..4cc, H.D 


 


(• 


15-X6. 


451 


10^.8 


10X.7 


ica. 


102.2 


101. 


•  • • 


101.7 — 


xoa. 8 


(• 


10 p.m., 3 c.c, U.S 




•< 


15-16. 


453 


xot.S 


X0X.5 


101.4 


10X.8 





lOI.l 


101.54 


xot.8 


<( 


xap.m., 4 c.c, H.D 




<• 


15-16. 


453 


10a. 2 


103. 


I03. 


XOI. 7 


1 .... 


100.7 


101.7+ 


xoa. a 


<< 


•< 




<i 


15-16. 


t454 


103.3 


103.6 


106.5 


« • • • 


.... 


 • • • 


• • •  


106.5 


•..•.a... 






M 


15-16. 


455 


101.8 


101.7 


loa. 


10a. 3 




1CI.4 


101.8+ 


1C2.3 


Neck.... 


13 p.m., 4CC, H.D 


» 


(« 


15-16. 


457 


i«.i.6 


101.5 


101.2 


XOI. 8 


.... 


101.3 


101.5 


tox.8 


t( 


•« 




• « 


15-X6. 


458 


102. 


101.9 


xoa. 


loa. 


.... 


100.9 


101.8— 


10a. 


<« 


<* 




f« 


15-16. 


459 


100.5 


lOX. 


10a. 


lOX. 


1 

.... 


100.3 


loi.a — 


102. 


•« 


«• 

1 


•t 


15-16. 


460 


X01.5 


IOX.6 


10^.5 


xoa. 6 


• • •  


100.6 


101.3 


xoa. 6 


«« 


1 
1 


•• 


15-16. 


461 


X01.7 


101.7 


103. 


10a. 4 


• • • « 


101.6 


loa.i — 


X03. 


«f 


«* 


•• 


15-16. 


46a 


104.1 


103.8 


102.5 


• • • 


99.6 


 • • • 


xoa. 5 


X04.X 


<< 


xo p.m., 3 cc, U.S. 

1 


t« 


15-16. 


463 


101.5 


10X.5 


xoa. 


xox.a 


• • • • 


XOX.X 


101.5 — 


xoa. 


«< 


xap.m., 4 c.c, H.D 




«( 


15-16. 


464 


101.3 


IJI.8 


ioa.2 


xoa. 


 « « • 


ici.a 


101.7 


10a. 2 


<i 


•• 




C< 


15-16. 


465 


101.5 


101.6 


10a. 


101.6 


• • • • 


100.8 


XOI. 5 


xoa. 


II 


t* 


1 


«« 


15-16. 


467 


loa. 


100.9 


101.5 


XOI. 7 


• • • • 


99-7 


xox.a — 


102. 


" 


«* 




(• 


15-X6. 


468 


101.6 


I03. 


I03. 


107. 


102.1 


• • • • 


xoa. — 


xoa. I 


<< 


xo p.m.. 3 cc, U.S 




• 1 


15-16. 


469 


X01.8 


loa.a 


XOI. 9 


xoa. 5 


•  • • 


IO0.6 


XOX. 8 


xoa. 5 


« 


la p.m., 4 cc, H.D.j 


<« 


15-16. 


470 


101.6 


X02.3 


X02.3 


103. 


.... 


100.6 


X0J.7+ 


X03. 


<i 


«« 1 


<« 


15-X6. 


47X 


101.4 


101. a 


102.6 


I03. 


.... 


100.8 


101.6 


xoa. 6 


** 


t( 


(« 


15-16. 


473 


101,3 


X02. 


xoa.2 


102.2 


• • • • 


XO0.9 


101.7+ 


xoa. a 


<< 
.... 


«« 

1 


«« 


X5-16. 


*475 


loa.a 


xoa.2 


102.4 


I03.6 


102. 


• • • • 


X.-2.3- 


10a. 6 


<f 


10 p.m., 3 cc, U.S| 


<« 


15-16. 


476 


10a. 


XO'.I 


101.9 


XOX.5 


.... 


100.4 


101.4 f 


loa. 


i> 


X3 p.m., 4 cc, H.D. 




t« 


15-x'^. 


477 


X01.5 


X03.I 


xoa.3 


xoa. 5 


XOI. 4 


• • • • 


I02. — 


102.5 


" \\\, 


10 p.m., 3 cc. U.S. 




(« 


15-16. 


478 


X01.5 


101.5 


101.7 


X03.3 


XOX. 9 


• • • • 


1CX.8 + 


xoa. 3 


" .... 


*• 




(« 


15-16. 


479 


ICO. 8 


10a. I 


X03.X 


103.2 


XO.1.2 


•  • • 


102. 3-- 


103.3 


" 


<i 




«« 


15-X6. 


*48o 


100.7 


101.2 


10X.4 


102. 


100.4 


•  • • 


10X.1+ 


xoa. 


<( 


« 




«i 


15-16. 


481 


ICO. 


IGX.l 


XOI. 6 


107.6 


99-7 


• • • • 


101. 


xoa. 6 


<( 


** 


«« 


15-16. 


48a 


10a. 


xoa.3 


ioa.6 


10X.6 


XOI. 3 


• • • • 


10a. — 


xoa. 6 


« 


«« 


«« 


15-16. 


496 


X00.7 


T01.9 


xoa.3 


lOIl 


• • • • 


XOI. 7 


101.5+ 


xoa. a 


(« 


10 p.m., 5 c.c 


(( 


15-16. 


497 


X0X.8 


101. a 


XOI. 7 


100.8 


• • » • 


XOX. 3 


101.4 — 


xox. 8 


<< 


Cl 




(1 


15-16. 


498 


100.3 


10X.9 


101.6 


101. 


• • • • 


XOI. 


101.1+ 


xox. 9 


<( 


«4 




«« 


«*-a3. 


499 


100. 1 


lor .1 


10X.9 


101.7 


• • • • 


XOI. 6 


101.3— 


XOX. 9 


<f 


( 10 p. m., 3 c.c. I 
I H. D., 10^ •... 




!• 


aa-aa- 


500 


I I. 


101. 4 


XOI. 7 


10X.6 


• • • • 


XOl.O 


101.3— 


xox. 7 


<• 


1 xo p. «., 5 c. c. 
1 n.,^.t xoj{...« 




*< 


«»-a3. 


501 


101.2 


iot.6 


102. 


xco.C 


• •  • 


100.9 


101. i— 


102. 


(( 


*• 


4* 


a»-a3. 


50a 


100.8 


lOX. 


lOT. 


XOI. 3 


• •  • 


XOX. 4 


XOI. I 


xox. 4 


.... 


44 




• • 


aa-33. 


503 


103.5 


TOO. 


100.7 


X00.4 


• • •  


100.7 


10 J. 5 — 


ICO. 7 


.... 


44 




«« 


aa-aa. 


St'l 


101. 


XOI. 3 


XOI. 


101.5 


« • • • 


101.2 


101. a 


XOI. 5 


•1 


44 




«« 


a»-a3. 


505 


101.6 


101.8 


IOI.4 


103.7 


 « • • 


102.5 


102. — 


ioa.7 


<< 


• « 




*« 


»*-a3. 


506 


101.7 


101.4 


X02. 


xox. 


• • •  


lOI.I 


101.4 + 


102. 


<i 


M 




t« 


%i-^^. 


507 


100. b 


100.8 


XOI. 


XOI. 4 


• • • • 


101.5 


XOI.l 


XOI.^ 

IOI.8 


«< 


41 




<* 


at-as- 


508 


101.5 


101.2 


XOI. 2 


100.8 


• • • • 


IOI.8 


101.3 


<i 


• 1 




(« 


aa-33. 


509 


101. 1 


XC0.6 


101.5 


ICO.l 





101.4 


X01.1 + 


XOI. 5 


•• 


tl 




«1 


•3-33. 


5x0 


XOI. 


101.5 


101.3 


XOI. 5 


• • • • 


XOI. 3 


10I.5+ 


101.5 


(< 


j xop. m. 4.5 cc.,| 
J H. D., xojJ...« 




«( 


aa-a3. 


511 


100.7 


101.4 


XOI. 3 


XOX. 


• * • • 


lOX. 


X01.1+ 


Z01.4 


* ' * * 


41 




Nov. 5-6' • 


512 


102.4 


102. < 


101.7 


100.9 


101.4 


. • • • 


101.7 


ioa.4 




xop.m.,4.c.c 




(• 


5-6.. 


513 


101.8 


102.2 


101.8 


XOI. 


X00.9 


.... 


101.5 + 


loa.a 


« 


10 p. m., 5.CC 




It 


5-6.. 


514 


102. 


102. a 


ICO. 6 j 


ICO. 9 


XOX. 6 


.... 


10X.6 — 


xoa. a 


(• 


xop.m.,4.cc 




•« 


5-6.. 


tSi5 


101.7 


1C1.8 


101. 1 


X00.9 


100.8 


.... 


101, a — 


101.8 


<i 


•• 









TEwntaxTUM. 






I 


i 


iri 

1 


1 

•0 

1 

1 


1 

1 


«..„„. 




JL,. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p-m. 




' 


7" 


.o,.6 

.».a 


104.9 


.... 
:::: 


:::: 

;;;; 


105.3+ 
™.+ 

.o°^+ 

lOi.) 

10...+ 

•It 

.=4.7+ 

 or.4+ 
"S.J-I- 

.0..=+ 


■06.9 

"S-7 


s- 
'i- 

:- 

«- 

■i+ 

's- 

 


9+ 
9+ 

i+ 
9+ 

it 

9+ 

i+ 
9+ 

:: 
S 

» 




Negative. 
Cwdem^ed; liv.; peril. 

N^'i've. ' 

CondcDDed.; mil. and bt. 

Hi.: Igi, i mm. Ic. 
Condemned; bm. u,d br. 

c..;™..d,„,...d.,. 

SSr'' ""■"■'"■■ 

Condenned; ni». ud br. 
Bi.il3i.;am..e. 

Cojdeoi>ed;»«.gl.;Mm. 

Negiiive. 

Negalive : lU paru bealthy. 

Condemned : mst. mJ br.gl. 

Condenned: mil. snd br. 

Bl.:itl.lc.: niai.lc. 
N<'B.livc. 

:: 

 

N.-gsiive. 





No. 


T^...„™. 












TUKKTILIN 


Djltm. 


..„.. 


1 


1 






.'..L'i. 


p.'... 


p.*«. 


8 


,:l 


Site. 


.Jr,%. 


i 

:: S:: 

 i-6.. 

n 

:: :^:: 
:: -6- 

-6.! 
" 9-10. 


ti.(i 

'S 

1 

.546 

tin 

i 
i 


'■•• 




101.9 


100,9 


■01 




:::: 








-3 

«+ 
-+ 

■+ 

a+ 
*t 

:+ 
1+ 


103 


1 

1 
t 

a 

! 
i 


N«k 




ii>p.m.,].e.c 

IDP.IB..4.CC 

lOp.m,, I.ISG.E... 

.(.p.m., ■.}&&... 

.OP.IU..J.C.C 

1 

:: i 

! 

1 

;=p;r".'ic".c".::; 
«p.B..4.ct;;::: 

:: ::■■::; 



TaXMUATVBU. 



■1 

M 
His 



Cond*>nn«d ; nut. E>- : 'l*-  
CandcDiaetl : mit.tl.; I|t. 



Condemned : 



Cf>ndciDi]ed; mir^el.;lg: 
liv.; tbgr.uiddiaph. 



146 





s; 


TiyruATuio. 


■< 








™_. 


D.» 


.^.. 


i 


' 




8 


^■k 


^. 


p.*n. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


s>». 


.JS--. 


" 9-10 
" 9-1 o 

II 9-10 

" *"" 
" *■" 


i 

? 

s 

s 

a 
g 

a 

1 
a 

fill 
«» 

a 

1 

Si 

6*' 


i-i 
ill 

■oi,9 


90 




|0(.I 
lU]., 


'ii 


I 

I 
i 


103. 




.«.8+ 

loois-H 
lOJ.J— 

■01.4+ 

■i 

.O..B+ 


i 


1 
j 

4 

I 
I 

I 

\ 

8 

4 
g 
S 

a 

> 


N«*.. 


. i(ip.n.,4Cc 

- wp.m.;4=.E""'" 

: .op.i»..3j(c:i:::: 
: .op.in..i«c';:": 

: «p.«..j«c"eV.:: 



m-. 
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Tbmpbratvkbs. 






























TUBBBCl'LIN 1 






















llffBCTlON. 














DATS. 


Tag 

No. 






BEPORB 


























• 

? 

> 
< 


.8 

M 








8 
a. m 


11 
a.m. 


p. m. 


5 
p. in. 


8 
p. m. 


IX 

p. m. 


Site. 


Time, 
Amount, etc 


X896. 
















• 








Nov.xx-xa. 


64s 


xox.8 


X0X.6 


xoa. 


xoo.a 


. • . 


• • • • 


XOX. 4 


xoa. 


Neck.... 


xo p. m., .4 c.c 


" xx-xa. 

MM 


643. 


Z0X.6 


X0X.6 


xox. 7 


100.5 


. • • • 


•  • • 


XOX.3— 


xox. 7 


« 


(« 


** XX-IS. 


644 


X01.9 


101.9 


10a. a 


X00.6 


• • • 


• • • • 


ioi.6-f 


xoa. a 


(1 


t* 


•• X6-X7. 

ma M 


^1 


100.3 


100.9 


xox.x 


X00.9 


100.6 


• • • • 


100.8— 


fOX.X 


« 


10 p.m., .5C.C..... 


" X6-X7. 


646 


X00.4 


X0C.9 


X00.9 


X00.9 


xox.a 


• • • • 


X00.9— 


xoi.a 


«( 


•« 


" x^x7. 
" X6-17. 


6^2 
649 


xoo.o 
99.8 

xoo.a 
99.8 


X0X.4 
X00.9 
lOr. 


X00.9 
X00.9 
101. 


xoi.s 
xoo.o 
xoo.o 


101.5 
X00.3 
101. 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


xoi.a-f 
X00.6--- 
zoo. 8— 


XOX. 5 
100.9 
xox. 


«« 


•« 
«« 

t* 


L *h*7- 


650 


xox.a 


xox. 


XOI.X 


10Z.8 


• • • • 


10X. 


xox.8 


•» 


*« 


•• X6-X7. 


651 


X00.5 


lOX.X 


X00.9 


xoo.8 


108.4 


• • • • 


XOI. 5-1- 


xoa. 4 


(( 


<« 


" X6-X7. 


6sa 


X0X.3 


X00.9 


Z01.3 


X00.9 


lOX. . 


• •   


xoz — 


xox. 3 


<( 


*« 


" X6-X7. 


653 


X0X.4 


X0X.3 


X01.7 


xoa. 


xoa.x 


• • • • 


xoz. 7 
xox. 


loa.x 


« 


«4 


;; '^'7• 


654 


100.5 


xoi.a 


xoi.a 


xox.a 


Z00.8 


• • • • 


101. a 


•< 


4« 


" X6-X7. 
" X6-X7. 


ti 


X00.6 
100.9 


xox. 
xox.a 


100. 
X00.6 


99.8 
X00.7 


100.4 
X00.9 


• • • • 

• « • • 


X00.4 
100.9 


zoz. 
xox.a 


«• 

«• 


..... 

XO p. m.. .4 c. c. .••• 


" X6-X7. 


6% 


X0Z.9 


xoa. 


xox.a 


101. J 
xoo.o 


xox. 


• • • • 


xox. 6 


xoa. 


«• 




" X6-17. 


X00.9 


99.9 


X00.3 


xoo.8 


• • • 


xoo.5-f- 


X00.9 


<c 


•4 


" X6-X7. 


{59 


X0X.7 


10a. X 


xox. 6 ' 


X01.5 


xox. 5 


• • • • 


XOX.7 


loa.i 


«< 


XO p. ra • .5 c. c 


" X6-X7. 


660 


X00.3 


100.5 


X00.7 


100.8 


xox. 


• • • • 


X00.7 
xox. 3 
loi.a 


xox. 


(< 


f« "* 


" X6-X7. 

" x6-x7. 

mm 


66x 
66a 


X00.7 
xox.x 


X01.5 
101.^ 


xox. 3 
too.! 


xox. 6 

XOI.X 


xox. 3 
X00.5 


• • • • 

• • • • 


ioz.6 
xox. 5 


« 
<« 


xop. m.. .4 c.c 

XO p.m., .s c. c 


" XO-I7. 


663 


100.7 


X00.7 


xoi. 


xox.a 


xox. 4 


• • •  


XOI. 


XCX.4 


«• 


t« 


" X6-X7. 


K* 


100.7 


X01.4 


xoo.8 


XOI.X 


loa.x 


• • • • 


xox.a 


xoa.x 


(• 


XO p. m.. .4 cc 


" 16-17. 


55? 


X00.4 


X00.9 


X00.7 


X00.6 


10X.8 


• • •  


Z00.9— 


XOI. 8 


• < 


"^ 4« ' 


;; x9-ao. 


666 


xox.8 


10a. 


xoa. a 


xoz. 8 


• • • m 


« • • • 


loa. 


xoa. a 


«i 


«( 


" x9-ao. 


667 


X0X.9 


xoa. 8 


xoa. 


10X.8 


• • • • 


• • • • 


xoa.x-}- 


10a. 8 


t( 


t* 


•• x9-ao. 


668 


xoa.3 


xoa.8 


xoa. a 


X03. 


• • • « 


• • • • 


xoa.x — 


XC3. 


« 


«4 


" xo-ao. 

ma 


^ 


X01.6 


X01.8 


100.4 


zoo. 4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


lOI.-f- 


10Z.8 


«• 


44 


** i9-ao. 


670 


xoe.7 


xoa. 


xoo.a 


X01.8 


• • • • 


• • • • 


X01.4+ 


X03. 


i< 


4« 


" x9-ao. 


671 


lox.s 


loa. 


xoo.8 


XOI. 


• • • • 


• • • • 


101.3-}- 


loa. 


«i 


44 


" x9-ao. 


67a 


X00.9 


xox.8 


100.6 


xoo.8 


• • • 


• •  • 


X01.4- 


XOX. 8 


«( 


10 p.m., .5 CC 


*• xo-ao. 


t673 
674 


XCX.7 
X01.6 


10a. 
10a. 


xoa. 
10X.6 


xox.a 
xox.a 


• • • • 
« • • • 


• • • • 

• • • • 


iOT.7-f 
101.6 


xoa. 
xoa. 


•< 
It 


10p.m., .4C.C....< 
44 


** x9-ao. 


t675 


101. X 


10a. 


101.6 


100.8 


• • • • 


• • • • 


101.44- 


102. 


<< 


10 p. m., .5 c.c 


" zo-ao. 

MM 


676 


100.7 


10a. a 


xoi.a 


xoo.8 


• • • • 


 • • • 


XOl.3-1- 


10a. a 


!• 


XO p.m.. .4 cc 


" z9-ao. 


677 


xoz. 


loa.a 


100.8 


10X.4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


iot.3-(- 


102. a 


<< 


10 p. m.. .5 c. c 


•• 19-ao. 


678 


X0X.9 


10a. 


101. 


100.4 


»   • 


• • • • 


101. 3-f 


xoa. 


l< 


c. 


•* 19-ao. 


5j9 


xoo.8 


10X.6 


100. a 


99.8 


• • • • 


 • • • 


X00.6 


i«i.6 


• • 


xop. m . .4 cc 


" 19-ao. 


680 


101. 


XC1.6 


100.4 


101. 


• • • • 


 • • • 


XOI. 


xoi. 6 


• • 


44 


" 19-ao. 


681 


zoi.a 


101.8 


101.4 


XOX. 4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


101.4-}- 


XOI. 8 


« 


«( 


" 19-ao. 


683 


101. 1 


101.6 


101.4 


101. 4 


• • • • 


« • • • 


101.4 — 


101.6 


<< 


•1 

..... 


'* 19-ao. 

Mi 


683 


103.1 


103.6 


104.8 


105.2 


• • • • 


• • • • 


104.3 — 


X05.3 


l< 


•• 


19-ao. 


684 


101.5 


loa. 


10X.4 


101.4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


101.6— 


X03. 


(< 


♦• 


x9-ao. 


t685 


101.4 


102.6 


101.8 


i07.a 


• • • • 


« • •  


X03. 


102.6 


«l 


It ^,. 


*• 19-ao. 


686 


10a. 4 


102. 


101.4 


100.6 


• • • • 


• • • • 


XOI. 5 


xoa. 


« 


" 


;; 19-ao. 


687 


100.9 


10a. 


100.6 


100.4 


•  • • 


• • • • 


101. — 


10a. 


• 1 


•» 


x9-ao. 


688 


101.4 


TOO. 6 


101.4 


100.8 


•  • • 


• • • • 


lOT.-}- 


101.4 


• < 


10p.m., .3 cc 


*• X9-ao. 


689 


Z01.2 


ICO. 6 


100.4 


100.8 


• • • • 


 • • • 


100.74- 


101. a 


l< 


10 p. m., .4 c.c 


»9-a'- 


690 


101.5 


loa.a 


100.8 


101.8 


 • • • 


• • • • 


lOI.? — 


103. 3 


<« 


44 


" X9-ao. 


69, 


lOI.l 


102.8 


zoo. 2 


101.6 


* • • • 


.... 1101.3 — 


103.8 


« 





;; 19-.0. 


69a 


101.8 


10a. 


loa.4 


101.8 


• • • • 


• • • • 


102. 


103.4 


(C 


10 p.m.. .5 cc 


" 19-20. 

mm 


t693 


100.6 


100.6 


101. 


xoo.8 


 •  • 


• • • • 


100. 7-f 


lOX. 


<« 


XO p.m., .4CC 


»9-^o. 


694 


101.9 


10a. 4 


101.6 


xoa. 


• • • % 


•  • • 


103. — 


X03.4 


• < 


" 


19-ao. 


69s 


101.6 


102. 


101. a 


101.4 


•  • • 


• • • • 


IOX.54 


103. 


.1 


•* 


X9-ao. 


696 


101.5 


101.6 


101.4 


101.8 


• • • • 


• • • • 


101.34- 


zoz. 6 


t< 


•• 


X9-ao. 


in 


101.6 


101.8 


loi.a 


101.4 


• • • • 


• a  • 


101.5 


10Z.8 


l« 


" 


X9-20. 


698 


X01.4 


101.8 


xoz. 8 


101. 


• •  • 


• • • • 


101. 3-f 


101.8 


<< 


" 


" x9-ao. 


699 


10X.8 


ioa.6 


zoa.6 


10a. 4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


xoa.3-|- 


103.6 


!• 


•• 


" 19-ao. 
" a5-a4. 


700 
701 


XOI.X 

xoa.8 


100.4 
103. 


xoz. 4 
103.3 


zoo. 8 

• • • • 


• • • • 

xoa.x 


• • • • 

• • • • 


lOO.O-j- 

zoa.8— 


xox. 4 
103.8 


• < 
<< 


9.30p.m., 5C.c..« 


; a3-a4. 


703 


101.8 


ICX.8 


loi.a 


• • •  


XOI. 


• • • • 


xoz. 44- 


xoz. 8 


t( 


9.30 p.m., 3 cc... 


•• a3-a4. 


703 


101.7 


10T.7 


xoa. 


• • • • 


10Z.5 


• • • • 


101.74- 


Z03.X 


t« 


9.30p.m., 4CC.- 





1 






m 


lt 
s 

i 


1 




— 


1 


Rbhamcs. 


.:«. 1 .!L 


p.;. 


,.'., 


e 


p.in. 




ia>!s 

UB.f 
toll 

1 


1(14.1 

■OJ.6 

1 


.OS.S 

null 

;E:i 

ID! J 

loj.B 


loj.a 

103.8 
■04.  

"H-J 


104.4 


:::: 
:::: 


ise.t 

# 

■00.9 

;"■' 

icm.g 

»..;+ 

:S 

104.5 

toj.s- 
104. s 

(04.4 

."!»+, 

.SI 
.§1 


104 

lo! 

'V 


i 

I 
I 

9 




In. 

3 

6 

j 

6 

li- 


"3+ 

;;+ 
3+ 

'9+ 
"9+ 

■<+ 
■« 

■it 

3+ 


1.8 

lib 
3-B 


NegiilvE. 

_, .!.;£: li..:.pL:.W. 
Cqndtmiicd : iui.bI-: ocl 
gl.: lei. 

"•.if""--"— 

Negitive. 

Coi.d.niiicd;n.>t. |1.:lo.: 

diLir. 
Nepuive. 

a-- -■'■"■ 

CondsmiiHi : nut.El.; [(■. 



ISO 




TCTBSKCUUN 

lN7ecnoN. 



Time, 
Amount, etc 



9.^ p.m., 3C.C ... 
9.30 p. m., 4 c c . . . 



(« 



9.30 p. 


m., 

4< 


5 


cc . 


9.30 p. 


m.. 


4 


C.C . 


9.30 p 


> m., 
*« 


5 


c.c . 



9.30p.m., a.5e.c.. 



10 p.m., 3 C.C. 

M 
• « 
4« 
«• 



10 p.m., 4 c.c...... 

xop.m., 3C.C 

j 10 p. m., 3.5 c.c ... 



xop.m., 3 c.c. 






I xo p.m., sec. 

I 

> xop. m., 4 c.c. 



top. m., 5 c.c. 

10 p.m., 4 cc. 

•* 

•« 



xo p. m., 3 c. c 

10 p.m., 4 cc 






*4 
4( 



.••••• 
•••••. 



xop.m., 5CC. 



xop.m.,4CC 

xo p.m., 3 c.c .••* 

xop.m.,4CC 

•« 



<« 
ft 



M 
•« 







• 






TcxnxLTUKis. 


i 

■< 


1 




1 

■3 


1 

s 

1 




.,™ 


-"■- 


JL. 


.';. 


p.m. 


p.>i. 


IkD. 


p.n.. 




to*. 6 

E:l 

IBS. I 

|i 


lOT.I 


106." 

lOS-S 


10s, » 

lOJ.S 
lOJ.l 

.04.4 


:::: 




'it 

I0..S 

sis 
lift 

loj.s 

99-7+ 

m:9+ 


™!6 

i'i 

i«!a 

;S:! 

E;:l 

toj.. 

;s:t 

E:! 


I0«- 


6+ 
'6+ 

"i+ 

■ft 

■3+ 

'9+ 

"3+ 
"3+ 

it 

9+ 

■ft 

'i+ 

3-1- 
'9+ 

'«+ 
'6+ 
J+ 




C<»id(.»cdilci.:i>in.|L 

N«iMt*d. 

Negaiivc. 

Candemncd ; mil. g].; pi.; 

Ncgauvn. 

CoTdtmntd ; Ifi'. ; m=i. eI. 

NcgdiYE. 
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Datb. 



S896. 

Dec. 
•« 

«« 

«< 

•t 

»• 

(( 

*« 

<« 

*( 

«« 

«« 



«( 
<« 
«« 
•• 
«< 

4« 
«« 
«( 
«« 



3-4- 
3-4. 
3-4. 
3-4- 
3-4. 
3-4- 
3-4- 
3-4- 



«« 



3-4  
3-4 
3-4 
3-7 
3-4.. 
3-4-. 
3-4- • 
3-4.. 
3-4- • 
3-4-. 
3-4 •• 
3-4-- 
Nov. 84-25. 



«* 

41 



«t 



« 
<« 



«« 



• « 



«» 
i< 
«« 
(( 
«f 
«* 



a4-a5. 
24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 



" 34-25. 
" 24-25. 
" 24-25. 

24-25. 

24-95. 

24-25. 






«« 



•« 



*« 
•< 
«< 

t» 

(« 
*t 
tt 
«< 
•t 



24-25. 

24-25. 
24-25. 

24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 
24-35. 



34-35. 
34-25. 
84-25. 
34-25. 
34-35. 



Tag 

No. 



765 
76S 
767 
768 
769 
770 

77» 
773 

773 
774 

776 

777 
778 

779 
780 

781 

782 

783 
784 

78s 
786 
787 

788 
789 
790 
79X 
792 
793 
794 
795 
796 

797 
798 

r, 

802 
803 
804 
805 
806 
807 

808 
809 
810 
811 
812 

813 
814 

8x5 
816 

8x7 
8j8 
819 
Sao 

82X 

822 

824 
t825 



Tbmpkraturis. 



8 
a.m. 



XOX.2 

X0X.8 

100.6 

xos.a 

XOX.6 

10X.6 

X00.2 

xox. 

XOX.8 

xox. 8 

X01.8 

X00.8 

101.5 

xox. 2 

XOX. 8 

xot.4 

xoo. 

X02.2 

xoo. 7 

xoo. 5 

xox. 6 

X03.5 

xox. 

lot. 5 
xoo. 8 
xox.) 
100.3 

lOt. 

xox. 8 
xox. 
99. 
xox. 6 
xoo. 5 
xoo. 7 

lOX. 

XOX.6 

xox. 4 
xox. 4 

lOX.O 

xox. 4 

XOX. 4 
xox. 4 

XOX.6 
xox. 6 
xox. 
xox. 4 
xoo. 6 
xox. 

10X.4 

xox. 
101.4 

xox. 

XOX.2 

101. 6 
xox. 4 

XOX.6 
xox. 4 
xoo. 

lOX. 

xoo. 6 



BRPORB 



Xt 

A. in. 



xoo. 5 

xoo. 6 
xoo. 5 
xox. 8 
xoo. 7 

XOX.2 

xox. 
XOO. 6 
xox. 

XOI.X 

xox. 3 
too. 6 

XOX.2 

XOI.5 
xox. 3 
xox. 

xox. 2 

xox. 
xoo. 8 
xox. 5 
XOX.6 

X02. 

xox. 9 

XOX.6 

xox. 5 

XOX.6 

xox. 

xox. 

X02.4 

XOI.5 

X02. 
IOX.2 
xox. 2 

xox. 3 
TOX.7 
XOI.4 

xox. 
xox. 
xox. 
xox. 4 

XOX.2 

xox. 4 

xox. 4 

101.4 

xox. 

xox. 4 

xox. 

xox. 

xox. 4 

xox. 4 
xox. 4 

XOX.2 

xo^. 

IOX.2 

XOI.4 

xox. 
xox. 

xoo. 2 

xoo. 6 
xox. 



3 

p. m. 



>.6 



xoo. 8 
xox. 3 

99' 

X03. 
T00.8 

xox. 

xox I 

xoo. 

XOI.5 

100.6 

IOX.4 

X00.9 

100.4 

xox. 

xox. 3 
xox. 3 

xoo.x 
xox. 4 
xoo. 
xox. 8 
xox. 9 
xoo. 3 

xox. 2 

x'X).7 
xoo. 5 

lOX. 

xoo. 6 
10X.4 
xox. 8 
xox. 
xoo. 4 
xox. 3 
xoo. 5 
xox .7 
xox. 3 
xox. 4 

XOI.2 

100. 

fOX. 
X02. 
X02. 

xox. 

xox. 
xox. 

XOI. 

xox. 
xoo. 

lOI. 
X02. 
XOX.2 

XOI. 6 

100.4 
IOX.6 
lot .4 
xox. 

XOX.6 
xoo. 
xox. 
xox. 4 
xoo. 



5 

p. m. 



xoo. 5 

99.6 

99'5 
X00.8 

xoo. 5 

xoo. I 

xoo. 4 

xoo. 

lOX. 

98.8 

X00.8 
xoo. 8 
xox. 
xoo. 8 

99-5 

99.6 

100.4 

99.3 
98.6 

99-5 
00.6 
00.8 
00.4 

00.4 

00.0 

00.6 

99. 

00.x 

00.5 

01 .0 

99-S 

00. 

00.2 

99- 
X0.4 

ox. 

ox. 
ox. 
01. 
ox. 6 
ox. 
ox. 2 

ox. 2 

ox. 2 

ox. 

ox. 4 

ox. 

ox. 

ox. a 

01. 
01.6 

01. 
ox. 
ox. 
ox. 4 

ox. 4 
03. 
ox. 4 
ox. 4 
00.4 



8 
p. in. 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 
« • • 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



XI 

p« in* 



• • • 

•  • 



• • • 

• • « 



XOX.2 
lOX. 

xox. 

TOX. 
XOX. 
XOI. 4 

IOX.6 

xox. 3 

XOI.2 

X02. 

XOX. 

XOX.2 

XOX.2 

XOX. 

XOI.2 
X02. 

XOX. 
X02. 
XOO. 

XOX.6 
XOX.6 

XOI. 
XOX.2 

xox. 

XOX. 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 



< 



103.7-1- 

xoo.8-f- 

99-9 
xox. 7 

xoo. 9 

xox.x-f- 

xoo.7-f 

xoo.5-f 

xox.3-f 

X00.6— 

XOX.J-f 

100.8 — 

XOX.-f 

xox.x-f- 
xoo,9-f- 

xoo.d 
xoo.4-f- 

xox. — 

xoo.-|- 
xoo.8-i- 
xor.6-|- 

XOX.4 
xox.x-f- 

xox.-j- 
X00.7 

XOX.X-)- 
XOO.2-1- 

X00.9 
xox.6-f- 

xoi*i-|- 

XO->.2-|- 

xox.-j- 
X00.6 
xoo. 7 
xox.x 
XOI. 3-1- 

XOX.X-}- 

100.9- 

101. 
XOX.5— 

xox. 4 

IOX.3-1- 

XOX.5 — 
XOI. 5 — 

XOX.+ 
XriX.2-i- 

X00.8- 
xox.-f 

X0X.4 

XOI.2— 

XOI. 6 



+ 



«'9i- 



xoo. 
xo 

IOX.+ 

xox.3-1- 



xoi.4-f- 

xox.-j- 

X00.84- 

X0X.3 — 

xoo. 5 



9 
J 

M 



XOI. a 
XOI. 8 
100.6 
X02.2 
XOX.6 
XOX.6 

XOX. 4 
XOI. 

XOX. 8 
xox. 8 
xox. 8 
xoo. 9 
xox. 5 
xox. 5 
XOI. 8 
xox. 4 

IOX.2 

xoa.a 
xoo. 8 
xox. 8 

XOI. 9 

xoa.5 
xox .9 

IOX.6 
xox. 5 
XOI. 6 
xox. 
xox. 4 
X02.4 
xox. 5 
X02. 
101.6 

XOI.2 

XOI. 7 
xox. 7 

XOX.6 

xox. 4 

10X.4 

xox. 

xoa. 

X02. 

XOX.6 

XOX.6 
xoa. I 
xox. 4 

IOX.2 
XOX.2 

XOX.6 

X02. 

xox. 4 

X02. 
XOX.2 

xoa. 

XOX.6 

XOX.6 

XOX.6 
xoa. 
10X.4 
xox. 4 
xox. 



TVBBRCUUM 

ItqwcnoH, 



Site. 



^ ecK .... 
f* 



*« 

M 
•• 
«( 
«• 
M 
«l 
«« 
*t 
t« 
*• 
•< 
«« 
*« 
(( 
«l 
(( 
«« 
«« 
•( 
<• 

«« 
«• 
<• 
4« 
«« 
4« 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
•4 
44 

44 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



. . . . 
• •  . 



... 

. . . • 

. • • ' 

... 



. . . . 
. . . . 
. . . . 

. • • • 






. . . < 
... I 



Time, 
Amount, etc 



xo p. m., 4 c c 

xo p.m., 5C.C. 

to p. m., 4C.C. 
44 



xop. m.,5C.c.... 

xo p.m., 4c. c*. 
44 



44 
44 



44 
0* 
<« 

•• 
44 



10 p. m., 5C.C...... 

xo p.m., 4 cc 

xo p.m., 5CC 

10 p. m., 3C.C 

xo p.m., 4 C.C 



xop. m., 3CC. 

xo p.m., 4c. c. 

4% 



xo p.m., 5CC. 

xop. m., 4C.C. 
44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

xo p. hl., 5 c. c. 

xop. m., 4CC. 
44 

44 

44 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



. .. • * 
. • • • • 



xo p. m., 5 c c. 



44 



xo p. m., 4C.C 

xop.m.,5&c 



44 
44 



..••• 
..••• 



xop.m.,4CC. 

•4 



xop.m., 5CC 

iop.m.,4C.c 

«• 

«• 

" 



TmHRATUKU. 










m 
fill 






i 

s 
■5 

1 

s'» 

3-* 

;:i 

6.1 
S-' 




-„„ 


< 


i 

s 

2 


1 


Rh«K>:3. 


.. 


,'.. 


P..-0. 


^V 


^•.. 




I 

s 

i 
t 

i 
1 

9 

I 


.04.8 

'"•'a 

El 

ill 








'i 


;+ 

4+ 

s 

ii 

' + 
3+ 

'.+ 
■+ 

1 


ii 

lot 

">! 

1=3 

1^1 


i 

i 

i 


ti- 
16— 

in 
in 


"3 

'i 

6 
'9H 
■9 

>i 

'JH 
•t 
% 

•6-\ 

■' 

'6 

■«- 

6 


h 
 


Neg-Iiyi;. 

Condemned: Q<^EL 

CDn]<innc(I;m>Lg1.; Igi. 
MceaijYe. 

Conde.nued ; n. I. gL: pi ; 

C^K™„=d....,.„.:.g. 

Ntgi-ifvc. 

Cm^tmntd ; br-g! ^ L !g. 

CandeiniTHli thor. ; abd.: 

Negative. 

C-olomnedi lgi.inui.:li» 
Negiiive. 

t;on*dein°S;'i;.-; "■»' g'-l 

N,-.K'- 

Cond«ni:.ed;Lis., Eil.gl.; 
C^pi,: ,.,...-.„. 

CoDd^^^^d; lg..^nul.aL 

Conddnncd : mat-gl. 
Ntg tiv=. 
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1 


Pemperaturbs. 
































TUBBRCCn.IK 














_ 










iNJBCnON. 












* 


Date. 


Tag 

No. 






BEFORE 




1 


• 

1 














8 


1 
XX 


3 


5 


8 


xz 


a 


Site. 


Time. 










a.m. 


a.m. 


p.m. 


p. IXL 


p.m. 


p. m. 


i 




Amount, etc 


I 


896. 


























Not 


'.94-2$, 


8a6 


xoi.^ 

lOX.O 


XOO. 3 


ir3. 


XOX. 9 


xox. 


.... 


XOX.3— 


X03. 


Neck.... 


xop.m.,4 c.c 




«« 


24-25. 


827 


XOO. 4 


X03. 


XOX. 4 


XOO. 


. . • • 


xoz.x — 


X09. 


I< 

.... 


II 




t« 


24-35. 


8a8 


X00.6 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 


XOO. 3 


XOO. 3 


• • • • 


XOO. 7 — 


xox. 4 


«« 

.... 


44 


• • • • 


(« 


24-85. 


829 


X00.6 


100.4 


lOX. 


lOX. 


xox. 


• . •  


zoo. 8 


xox. 


If 

.... 


zo p. m., 4M c. 


C* •  • 


ii 


34-25. 


830 


XOX.I 


XOl.l 


XC3. 


XOX. 


XOI. 


.... 


zoz.a-j- 


X03. 


I* 


44 


• • • • 


•« 


37-38. 


83T 


xox. 


XOI. 4 


XOI. 4 


IOX.4 


xox. 6 


.... 


XOZ.4 — 


xcx. 6 


f« 


44 


•  • • 


<• 


27-38. 


832 


X01.2 


XOO. 7 


IOX.4 


xox. 


XOO. 3 


«... 


XOO. 9 


XOI. 4 


II 


44 


• • • • 


<< 


97-38. 


833 


102.2 


XOX. 4 


100.6 


X02. 


xox. 4 


.... 


XOI.5-J- 


I03.3 


fl 


44 


• • • • . 


•« 


27-28. 


♦834 


xox. 4 


xox. 


X02. 


xox. 2 


xox. 6 


.... 


iof.4-f 


xox. 6 


fl 


44 


• • • « 


•• 


»7-a8. 


83s 


xox. 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 4 


Z02.3 


xox. 2 


.... 


xox.4-f- 


X02.8 


<l 

.... 


44 


• • • • 


«< 


27-28. 


836 


xox. 


tox.7 


I07.2 


IOZ.4 


XOO. 6 


.... 


XOX.4 — 


X02.3 


II 


44 


 • • • 


«< 


27-28. 


•837 


X01.2 


xox. 3 


ior.6 


X03. 


lOX. 


.... 


IOX.4 


X03. 


fi 


44 


• • • • 


tt 


97-28. 


838 


100.4 


lOX.I 


zoo. 6 


10X.3 


XOO. 4 


.... 


XOO. 7 


IOX.3 


II 


44 


• • • • 


4« 


27-28. 


839 


X02. 


xox. 6 


X02. 


xoa.a 


XOI. 


.... 


XOI. 8 — 


I03.3 


II 


<4 


• • • • 


«« 


27-28. 


840 


xox. 6 


XOO. 9 


xox. 


XOX. 6 


100.2 


. . « 


IOI.-|- 


XOI. 6 


l« 


14 


• . • • 


«t 


37-38. 


84X 


X03.4 


X03.4 


X03.2 


X03.2 


XC3.4 


.... 


X03.5-- 


Z03.3 


4* 


M 


• •%• 


«t 


27-38. 


84* 


xox. 


100.8 


xox. 3 


xox. 2 


100. 


.... 


100.84- 


XOX.3 


tt 


II 


t • » • 


t« 


37-28. 


t843 


xox. 4 


XOI. 5 


1 1.3 


I03. 


xox. 


• . . . 


Z01.4 


XOI. 5 


tt 


44 


• • • • 


ftfl 


27-28. 


844 


xox. 6 


xox. 6 


X02. 


xox. 6 


XOI. 


.... 


XOI.6-- 


X02. 


tt 


41 


• •• • 

• • • « 


«« 


27-28. 


♦845 


xox. 6 


xox. 5 


XOI. 4 


103. 


lOX. 


.... 


xox. 5 


X02. 


tt 


44 


«< 


27-38. 


846 


xox. 3 


XOO. 6 


XOI. 2 


IOI.6 


XOO. 4 


• • • • 


XOI. 


xox. 2 


tt 


44 


•  • • 


t« 


37-38. 


847 


xox. 3 


XOI. 3 


XOX. 4 


xox. 


XOX. 


• • • • 


lOX.X-l- 


xox. 4 


tt 


44 


• • • • 


•« 


27-28. 


848 


xox. 6 


XOO. 7 


XOO. 4 


xox. 6 


XOO. 3 


• • • • 


100.9 


xox. 6 


II 


44 


• • • • 


• t 


27-28. 


849 


xox. 6 


XOr.5 


XOI .2 


X03. 


XOX. 4 


• • • • 


XOX.5-H 


X02. 


44 


44 


• • • • 


>« 


27-28. 


850 


xox. 4 


xcx. 


XOI. 4 


xox. 4 


I03. 


• • • • 


xoi.4-f 


XO}. 


I* 


II 


• • • • 


II 


27-28. 


851 


X03. 


XOI. 7 


XC2. 


XC3. 


102.2 


• • • • 


iox.9-f- 


Z02.3 


4f 


II 


• • • •[ 


41 


27-28. 


85a 


xox. 


XOI. 


10X.2 


101. 


XC0.2 


• • • • 


X00.9 — 


XOI. 3 


If 


II 


« • • • 


11 


27-28. 


853 


xox. 


XOI. 4 


XOX. 4 


101. 


101 .2 


• • • • 


IOX.3 


xox. 4 


II 


41 


• • • • 


II 


37-X8. 


♦854 


103. 


X02.7 


103. 


XOJ.ft 


103.4 


• •  • 


103.7 


103. 


«« 


44 


• • • • 


44 


27-28. 


♦855 


X03. 


102. 


XO3. 


103.2 


X03.8 


• •  • 


X03.8 


103.8 


41 


44 


• • • • 


• 1 


27-28. 


856 


xox. 4 


XOI. 9 


XO2.4 


XC2.2 


XOI. 


• • • • 


IC1.8— 


X03.4 


tt 


44 


• • • 


II 


27-18. 


857 


XOI.4 


xox. 7 


102. 


10;. 


102. 


• • • • 


xoi-8-1- 


X03. 


tt 


41 


• •  t 


• 1 


27-28. 


858 


lOI. 


xox. 


xr 1 . 4 


IOI.2 


XOX. 2 


• • • • 


XOI.3 — 


xox. 4 


II 


44 


• • • • 


II 


27-38. 


859 


xox. 2 


101.5 


101.4 


loi.4 


I ox. 


« • • • 


XOI. 3 


XOI. 5 


II 


44 


• « • • 


Dec 


.1-3... 


860 


IOZ.6 


too. 


lOI.I 


XOX. 


93. 


• • • • 


XOO. 7 


IOI.6 


41 


41 


• • • • 


i« 


1-3... 


86x 


XCX.3 


xox. 


XOI. 


lOX. 


lOD. 


• • • • 


XOO. 9 


XOI. 3 


If 


xca.m.. 4C.c.Na6.| 


ti 


1-2... 


862 


102. 


XOO. 5 


IOX.5 


XOI. 2 


iro. 


• • • • 


XOI.X-+- 


loa. 


44 


II 




•« 


1-3... 


863 


xox.s 


xox. 8 


IO( .7 


IOX.6 


100.4 


• • • • 


IOI.4 


xox. 8 


44 


<i 




ti 


1-2. .. 


864 


xox. 6 


XOI. 5 


X02.2 


102.4 


ICO. 8 


  • • 


xox. 7 


103.4 


44 


14 




•1 


t-3... 


865 


101.7 
X0O.8 


xox.x 


XOI. 2 


XOI. 


100.2 


• • • • 


XOI. 


XOI. 7 


44 


41 




II 


1-3. .. 


8C6 


XOO. 


101.2 


XOO. 4 


XOO. 6 


• • • • 


XOO. 6 


XOI. 2 


II 


II 


( 
1 


II 


X-2... 


867 


lOO.X 


99-5 


100.7 


100.4 


08. 


• • • • 


99-7-f 


XOO. 7 


14 


II 


1 


II 


1-2. .. 


868 


IOX.3 


XC0.9 


XOI. 4 


xox. 2 


XOO. 4 


• • • • 


xox.-{- 


ICX.4 


41 


14 




II 


1-2... 


869 


99* 


XOO. 7 


IO0.2 


XOO. 6 


98.3 


• • • • 


100. X 


XOO. 7 


II 


14 




II 


1-3... 


870 


X00.5 


XOO. 6 


XOI. 


xox. 


99.8 


• • • • 


IOC. 6 


xox. 


II 


II 




II 


X-2 . . . 


871 


xox. 4 


XOI. 6 


IOX.8 


xox. 2 


X03.3 


• • • • 


X01.3-f 


XOI. 8 


44 


II 




1* 


I-.'... 


872 


X03. 


XOI. 2 


XOI. 7 


XOI. 4 


XOI. 






10X.5 


102. 


44 


14 




•i 


1-2. .. 


873 


xox. 2 


10X.2 


xox. 2 


xox. 2 


100.6 






lOI.X 


XO).3 


44 


44 




1* 


X-2... 


874 


xox. 


XOX. 5 


XOI. 7 


XOI. 8 


100. 






XCZ.3 


xox. 8 


14 


14 




II 


X-2... 


875 


X01.6 


lOX. 


XOI. 


xox. 6 


XOI. 






XOX.3 


xox. 6 


44 


II 




II 


X-3... 


876 


99- 


xor.x 


XOO. 7 


101. 


99. 






ZOO. 3 


zox.z 


44 


44 




i< 


X-3... 


877 
878 


xox. 


XOl.t 


XOX. 2 


XOI. 


98.3 






ZOO. 5 


ZOX.3 


4« 


44 




If 


1-2... 


lOX. 


101. 6 


XOI. 3 


100. a 


100. 






XOO. 8 


xox. 6 


44 


44 




l< 


X-2... 


5^9 


XOI. 


101.8 


XOI. 9 


XOI. 6 


XOO. 






XOI. 3 


XOI. 9 


44 


xoa.m., 3 cc. 




II 


1-2... 


880 


99. 


XOO. 3 


fol.3 


xox. 


99.3 






XOO.Z 


ZOI.3 


44 


xoa.m., 4 c.c. 




II 


f-3... 


88x 


XOO. 


X01.S 


XOO. 6 


xox. 


99-4 






100.5 


ZOX.5 


44 


41 




II 


X-3... 


882 


ZOO. 4 


XOX. 5 


X03.3 


X03.4 


ZOO. 






XOX. 3 


X03.4 


44 


44 




I* 


X-2... 


883 


xox. 


xox. 7 


101. 6 


xox. 


XOO. 3 






xox.x 


xox. 7 


44 


44 




II 


1-3... 


884 


XOI. 3 


XOO. 6 


101.8 


xox. 


XOX. 






xox.x 


10X.8 


44 


•• 




1* 


X-2... 


8^5 


XOO. 3 


xox.x 


xox. 3 


lOX. 


XOO. 4 






ZC0.6 


XOX.3 


44 


44 




l« 


X-3... 


886 


99. 


xox. 5 


XOI. 4 


xox. 


99. 






zoo. 4 


xox. 5 


44 


M 




• 1 


X-3... 


887 


XOO. 3 


101.5 


xox. 6 


X03. 


Z03. 






xox. 5 X03. 


44 


10 p.m.. 3 c C. 




•« 


X-«... 


883 


XOX. 


fox. 4 


XOI .8 


xox. 4 


XOX. 6 






xox. 44- xox. 8 


*< 


zop.m.,4CC. 





155 













U 1 f 










Tbmpbraturbs. 






















u " a 


• 














• 

a 

••* 

2 


1 



§ 

•a 

s 

Q 


1 

i 

a 

< 




AFTER 


• 

C 

C 

< 


Remarks. 


a. 


a 
p.m. 


5 

p. m. 


8 

p. IX). 


Zl 

p.m. 


















H«. 


Hi^. 


Dejr. 




•7 


xoa.a 


. • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


xox. 9 


I09.9 


15+ 


• • 


.3 


Negative. 


•4 


X05.6 


X05.X 




1 • • • 


• • • 


1 


xox. 3 


Z06.4 




9+ 


4 


'4 


Condemned; L Igs. ; mst gl.; 
liv. 


• 5 


Z03. 


104.4 






• • • 




zoo. 7 


X06.6 


zo— 


9+ 


5 


9 


Condemned ; \g^. ; mst.gl. 


.6 


X03.9 


10^. 






• • • 




zoo. 8 


Z05.7 


xo— 


^1" 
9+ 


4< 


7 


Condemned ; Igs. ; mst. gL 


.6 


104. 


loa.s 






• • • 




XOZ.4 


X06.6 


xo— 


4 


6 


Condemned ; Igs. ; mst. gl. ; 




























mes. gl. 


.a 


loa. 


• • • • 






• • • 




10Z.Z+ 


ZOZ.9 


• m 






ft • 


Nq;auve. 


•4 


100.6 


• • • • 






• m • 




XOZ. 


ZOZ.4 


• • 






• 


it 


.a 


10Z.6 


• • • • 






• • • 




zox.z-f- 


Z0Z.6 


  






» • 


<* 




lOI. 


• • • • 






• • • 




xoz. 


Z09. 


Z3-f 






•4 


Negative ; ali paits healthy. 


. 


xoi.a 


• • • • 






• • • 




99.a4- 


xox. 9 


• • 






» • 


Nesative. 


.6 


xoa.6 


• • • • 






• • • 




zoa.8-i- 


X04.6 


lt>— 


*6+ 


3 


.6 


«« 


• 4 


X03.6 


• • « • 






• • • 




103.8+ 


Z04.4 


zo— 


6+ 


3 


•4 


Negative ; all pazts healthy. 


.a 


xoi. 


• • • • 






• • • 




Z00.84- 


ZOX.9 


 • 






1 • 


Negative. 




xox. 


• • • • 






•  • 




Z00.8 


ZOZ. 


• • 






1 • 


•< 




100. 


• • • • 






 • • 




zoo. 


ZOO. 


• • 






• • 


it 


.a 


xo4.a 


xoa.6+ 






• • • 




«03.3-f 


Z04.9 


"+ 


'6-f 


z 




«( 


.6 


xox. a 


• • • • 






• • • 




100. a-f- 


xoz.a 


• • 






ft • 


41 




103.3 


X04. 






• • • 




Z03.4 


Z05. 


X9+ 


*6+ 


3 


.5 


*« 




101. a 


• • • • 






• • • 




xox. a 


Z09. 


• • 






1 • 


<C 


.a 


loa. 


• • • • 






•  • 




xox. 6 


zoa. 


 • 






» • 


Negative ; all pazts healthy. 


.a 


100. 


• • • • 






• • • 




100. -f 


xoz.a 


• • 






1 • 


Negative. 


.a 


X03. 


xoa.6 






•  • 




X04.Z 


Z05.6 


ZO— 


*9+ 


4 


.3 


Condemned ; mst.gl. ; liv. 


.3 


xoa.a 


• •  • 






• • • 




xoo.8-f 


zoa. 3 


15+ 






.6 


Negative. 




101.4 


• • • • 






• • • 




zox. 


Z0X.4 


• • 






t • 


«« 




103.4 


•  • • 






• • • 


^ 


zoa.7— 


Z04 


X9-f 


'3+ 




.9 


«« 


.a 


10X.4 
100.6 
xox. a 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• •  • 






• • • 

• • • 

• • • 




xox . 5- - 

100. 6- - 

zox.-- 


ZOZ. 4 
lOZ. 
xox. 3 


• • 

• • 






* m 
1  
ft • 


• 4 
<« 
It 


!6 


foa.a 


• • • • 






• • • 




xoa.a-- 


zoa. 6 


•  






ft • 


Negative; all parts healthy. 


.a 


zoa.2 


• • • • 






• • • 




xoa.a-- 


xoa.a 


• • 






1 • 


«< *« 


.2 


106.6 


X07. 






• • • 




106.7 


zc7.a 


XO 


*9+ 


4 


.8 


Condemned; mst. gl. ; liv. 


• 4 


I03. 


• • • • 






• • • 




xox. 8 


zoa. 


• • 






• 


Negative. 


.6 


100. 


• * • • 






 • • 




xoo.-f 


100.6 


• • 






t • 


«« 


• 4 


100. 


• • • • 






• • • 




Z00.8 


Z0X.4 


• • 






t m 


I* 


. t 


loi.a 


• • • • 










zoi.a-f 


xox. 4 


• • 






» • 


tt 


. I 


Toi.a 


• • • • 






• • • 




X01.3 — 


xox. 5 


xo — 






.3 


tt 


.1 


XOI. a 


• • • • 






• • • 




xox. 3 


xox. 5 


 • 






1 • 


tt 


•4 


X00.9 


• • • • 






• • • 




xoo.s 


ZOO.Q 


• • 






ft • 


tt 


4 


xox. 9 


. • • • 






• • • 




xox. 3 


xox. 9 


• • 






ft • 


*« 


.8 


xox. a 


• • • • 






• • • 




100.9 


xox. a 


• • 






» « 


tt 


.a 


100.4 


• • • • 






• • • 




99-9 


X00.4 


• • 






ft • 


« 


•5 


99. Q 


• •  






• • • 




99-3 


99.9 


m • 






1 • 


tt 


•3 


100.4 
100.2 


• • « • 






• • • 

» • • 




X00.9 
zoo. 


xox. 3 
xoo.a 


• • 






• • 
» • 


it 
»< 


•3 


105.9 


• • • • 






• • • 




X05.S 


X06.3 


zo- 


6— 


5 


•3 


Condemned!; l.lg. : mst.gl.; 
liv. : omt. : ?.int. ; aod. 






















cav. 


•9 


too. 8 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


xoo.s 


X00.9 


• • 




• • 


N^ative. 


.a 


xox. 9 










• • • 1 




xox. 3 


xox. 9 


• • 






» • 


tt 


•5 


101. 5 
X00.7 










• • • 

• • • < 




xor.i 
XOO.84- 


10X.5 

ZOZ. 


Z9-f 

• • 


*3+ 




•3 

1 • 


tt 
tt 


.6 


xox. 
99-9 










• • • 

• • • 1 




XOX.3 

99-7 


xox. 6 
xoo. 


• • 

• • 






• 
ft • 


«t 
«* 


•5 


X00.7 
xox. 2 










• •  1 

• • • t 




XC0.3 
XO0.7 


X00.7 
XOI. a 


• • 

• • 






ft • 

4 


41 
44 


•4 


I07. 










• • • 4 




xox. 3 


xoa. 


«S+ 






.z 


tt 


•3 


lot. 










• • • 4 




XOX. 3 


xox. 5 


zo— 






.3 


44 


.6 


loa.7 










 • • 1 




XOJ.3 


xoa. 7 


Z3-f 


'3+ 


z 


.3 


44 


3 


zoa.4 










• • • < 




X02.3 


xoa. 4 










44 


5 


XOI.X 










• • • 4 




ZOO. 9 


XOI.X 










Negative. 


.6 


xox. 3 










• • • fl 




101.5 


10X.6 










44 


•4 


xox. I 










• « • « 




X00.6 


xoz.z 










41 


.6 


XO0.4 










• • • 1 




X00.3 


zoo. 6 










44 


•4 


xox. 9 










• • • « 




xox. 5 


xoa. 










t« 


• 4 


ZOI.9 










• • • « 




xox. 7 


xox. 9 


z6— 


3— 




,1 


44 
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TU1MCIT.IM 


DATS. 


^.. 






.■.. 


j» 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.'.. 


pi; 


s,„. 


^ -n™. 


9-10 

:: B 

" 9-10. 

" 9-10. 

" 9..0. 

9-ip. 

-": 

9-10. 
" 9-.0. 

;■ 9-10. 
•• 9-10. 


5J6 
5  

s 

6d. 

609 

a 

1 

611 

Si 

i 

1 


jij:! 

El 


if 


! 
j 

i 

1 

i 
1 

1 


10. 


j 

j 

i 

i 
I 

! 

6 


i 


i 


i 


'■9 

0.9 

:.i 

1.8 

!:« 




100.9+ 

100. B+ 

io.!i+ 

104.5— 

•r?+ 

i»!8+ 
 ei'.8 

■"-4+ 
loa.B 

'^£4+ 

•V,'.l+ 

.01. s4- 
.0..9+ 




N«k 


;■. 


i(.[..m.,4e.e 

top.w.',^c.c'.'.:'.'.'. 

I ^ 
:: 1 

■op.,n..3Mc;c;;:: 
;=p-^.3McV.::: 



■Pi 

m 



'■^ 
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DATS. 


Tag 

No. 


1 


(806. 




Nov.xt-xa. 


64a 


«• 


zx-ia. 


643. 


M 


XX-I9. 


644 


«< 


X6-X7. 


645 


«• 


X6-X7. 


646 


<• 


1^x7. 


^i 


• • 


X6-17. 


M 


X9-17. 


649 


• < 


16-X7. 


650 


«< 


X6-X7. 


6u 


«« 


x6-X7. 


652 


« 


Z6-X7. 


651 


(( 


i6>X7. 


654 


t« 


X6-X7. 


655 
656 


M 


X6-X7. 


• « 
«« 


X6.X7. 
X6-X7. 


n 


«• 
M 


16.X7. 
16.X7. 


^ 


•• 


X6-X7. 


66x 


• t 


x€-X7. 


66a 


•« 


zo-t7. 


663 


«« 


X6-X7. 


664 


« 


16-X7. 


^ 


M 


x9-ao. 


M 


x9-ao. 


667 


(« 


x9-ao. 


668 


« 


X9-90. 


669 




X9-90. 


670 


(t 


19-ao. 


671 


*l 


x9-ao. 


672 


*« 


x9-ao. 


t673 




x9-ao. 


674 


«• 


z9-ao. 


t675 




Z9-90. 


676 


<< 


X9-ao. 


677 


(« 


19-ao. 


678 


(* 


19-90. 


679 


«< 


Z9-30. 


680 


l« 


x9-ao. 


681 


<t 


19-20. 


68a 


t% 


19-ao. 


683 


f« 


19-20. 


684 


«< 


19-90. 


t685 


t( 


i9-«o. 


686 


«l 


19-20. 


687 


«« 


X9-ao. 


688 


«< 


X9-20. 


689 




19-2P. 


690 


• 1 


19-20. 


691 


«< 


Z9-20. 


69a 


«t 


X9-20. 


t693 


«* 


19-20. 


694 




19-20. 


695 


«l 


19-20. 


696 


f( 


X9-20. 


^l 


ft 


X9-20. 


698 


It 


19-20. 


699 




19-90. 


700 




21-24. 


70X 




23-24. 


70a 




23-24. 


703 



Tbmpbratukbs. 



BEPORB 



8 
a. m 



X0X.8 
ox. 6 
10X.9 
00.3 
00.4 

[OO.Q 

99.8 
00.} 
99.8 
00.5 
ox. 3 
LOX.4 
00.5 
00.6 

00.9, 

:oi.9 
100.9 
ox. 7 
:oo.3 
100.7 
lox.x 
00.7 
00.7 
:oo.4 
ox. 8 
ox. 9 

02.3 

ox. 6 

oe.7 

ox. 5 

00.9 

».7 
01.6 
01. x 
00.7 
ox. 



>.8 



ox. I 

00, 

ox. 

ox. a 

01. 1 

03.1 

01.5 

01.4 

oa.4 

00.9 

ox. 4 

01. a 

01.5 

oz.x 

0T.8 

00.6 

01.9 

ox. 6 

ox. 5 

01.6 

ox. 4 

ox. 8 

01. z 

oa.8 

0Z.8 

01.7 



IX 

a. m. 



ox. 6 
ox. 6 
01.9 
00.9 
0C.9 
ox .4 
00.9 
or. 
ox. a 
ox.x 
00.9 
ox. 3 
ox. a 
ox. 
ox. a 
oa. 

99*9 
oa.x 

00.5 

ox. 5 

ox.:t 

00.7 

or. 4 

00.9 

oa. 

oa.8 

oa.8 

0T.8 
oa. 

oa. 

ox. 8 

oa. 

oa. 

oa. 

oa.a 

oa.a 

oa. 

ox. 6 
CI. 6 
01.8 
01.6 
X03.6 
oa. 
02.6 
oa. 
oa. 
00.6 
CC.6 
oa.a 
oa.8 
oa. 
00.6 
:oa.4 
02. 
ox. 6 
ox. 8 
01.8 
oa.6 
00.4 

ox. 8 
01.7 



2 
p. m. 



5 

p.m. 






oa. 

ox. 7 

oa.a 

ox.x 

00.9 

00.9 

00.9 

01. 

ox. 

00.9 

01.3 

01.7 

ox. a 

00. 

00.6 

ox. a 

00.3 

ox. 6 ' 

00.7 

ox. 

00 

ox. 

00.8 

00.7 

oa.a 

oa. 

oa.a 

00.4 

00. a 

00.8 

00.6 
oa. 
ox. 6 
ox. 6 
ox. a 
00.8 

01. 

00. a 

03.4 

01.4 

01.4 

04.8 

ox. 4 

01.8 

01.4 

00.6 

ox. 4 

00.4 

00.8 

00. a 
oa.4 
ox. 
01.6 
ox. a 
01.4 
ox. a 
ox. 8 
oa.6 
ox. 4 
03. a 
01. a 
oa. 



:? 



00. a 
00.5 
00.6 
00.9 
00.9 
ox. 5 
00. 
00 

01. X 
00.8 
00.9 
oa. 
ox. a 
99.8 
00.7 
ox. 
00 
ox. 5 
00.8 
ox. 6 
01. X 
ox. a 
ox.x 
00.6 
ox. 8 
ox. 8 



:l 



03. 

00. 
01 

ox. 



:t 



00.8 
ox. a 
ox. a 
00.8 
00.8 
ox. 4 

00.4 

99.8 

ox. 

01.4 

01.4 

05.2 

ox. 4 

07. a 

00.6 

00.4 

00.8 

00.8 

01.8 

01.6 

01.8 

00.8 

oa. 

01.4 

01.8 

ox. 4 

ox. 

oa.4 

00.8 

• • • • 

• • • • 

•  • • 



8 
p. in. 



xoo 
xox 

lOX 

xoo 

XOX 

xox 
loa 

lOX 

xoa 
100 
xoo 
xoo 
xox 
xoo 
xox 
xox 
xox 
xco 
xox 
xoa 

lOX 



xoa 

xo 

10 



XX 

p.m. 



t 

> 
< 



XOX. 4 

XOI.3 — 

lOX.O-f 

100.8— 
XOO. 9 — 

xoi.a-f 

X00.6-- 

100.8— 

xox. 

xoi.5-f 

xox. — 

XOI.7 

xox. 

xoo. 4 

xoo. 9 

xox. 6 

xoo. 5+ 

xox. 7 

xoo. 7 

xox. 3 

IOI.2 
XOI. 

xox. a 
xoo. 9 — 

loa. 
loa.x-j- 

xoa.x — 

xoi.-f- 
xoi.4-f 

ioi.3f 

lOl.-f 
10T.7-f 

101.6 

tox.4+ 
xoi.a-f- 
xoi.3-(- 

iox.3-4- 

xoo.6 

xox. 
101.4 + 
101.4 — 
104. a — 
X01.6— 

xoa. 

xox. 5 

XOI.— 

XOI.-f 

100. 7i 

lOi.C — 
101 . 3— 

xoa. 
xoo.7-f- 

X02. — 
xcx.5-1- 
101.3-f 

X01.5 
lox.a-f 
xoa.34- 
100. o-j- 
xoa.8 — 

X0X.4-I- 
iox.7-f 



 

I 

a 

M 



oa. 
ox. 7 

07.3 

ox.x 

01.2 

ox. 5 

00.9 

ox. 

ox. 8 

oa.4 

ox. 3 

oa.x 

01. a 

ox. 

ox. a 

oa. 

00.9 

oa.x 

ox. 

ox. 6 

ox. 5 

ex. 4 

oa.x 

01.8 

oa.a 

oa.8 

03. 

01.8 
oa. 

oa. 

ox. 8 

03. 

oa. 

oa. 

oa.a 

oa.a 

oa. 

•T.6 

01.6 

01.8 

ox. 6 

05. a 

oa. 

02.6 

oa. 

oa. 

01.4 

ox. a 

oa.a 

oa.8 

oa.4 

ox. 

oa.4 

oa. 

01.6 

ox. 8 

ot.8 

09.6 

ox. 4 
03. a 
01.8 
oa.x 



TUBBBCl'LIN 
iNJBCnON. 



Site. 



Neck 



«• 
ft 
•f 
ft 
<« 
•t 
ft 
** 
«< 
«( 
«t 
«< 
<t 
<• 
ft 
•I 
t< 
ft 
ft 
<t 
t< 
f< 
<i 
ti 
•f 

ft 

•* 
It 

(« 

t( 
<• 
tf 
ti 
It 



<• 
f< 
<< 
i< 
f< 
ti 
«< 
<< 
•( 
f< 
<t 
<f 
ft 
<t 
•• 
.1 
<< 
(I 
<« 

!• 
II 
<< 
fl 
ft 



Time, 
Amount, etc 



xo p. m., .4 C.C.. 



xop. m.. .5C.C. 
•t 



It 
<t 
•t 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



10 p. tn.f .4 c. c. 
tt 



zop.m . .5 c.c. 



xop.m.. .4 c.c. 

10 p.m.. .5 c.c. 
ft 



xo p. m., .4 cc. 
ft 



ft 
«t 



t* 



tt 



10 p.m., .5 c. c. . 

xo p. m., .4 c.c. 
t( 



xo p. m., .5 c.c. 
xo p. m., .4 c c. 
10 p.m.. .5 CO. 



xo p. m . .4 c.c. 



«f 
i< 
t< 
tt 
tt 
ft 



10 p.m., .3 c c 

10 p. m., .4 c. c. 
tt 



10 p.m.. .5 C.C. 

xo p. vn., .4 c. Ci 
tt 



tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 



9.30 p.m., 5 C.c 
9.30 p. m., 3 c. c 
9.30 p.m., 4 cc 















































Caadcnmol! mit. |l. ; Ici, ; 





IS 




< 




TOBHCULIN 




Datl 


BSrORK 






..t,. 


.'i. 


p.'m. 


p.'«. 


p.'n,. ! p."i. 


SiM- 


Tlae, 
AiBMint, e(c 






3 

3 

;:i 

'S 

1 

7» 

,lr 
? 


ii 


IQI.6 

iai.4 


1W..9 
100.9 
99> 

loi.g 
loo.S 


iDp.111 

1 

100, J 


1=1 -J 




II 

.00.J+ 

1 

""il 

1 
i 

>o°.i+ 
.o..S.f 

fit 


|;| 

ior.6 
101.6 

E:J 
I"'* 


" :::' 


9.30 p. Bu, see 
g,3op.m., 4e.e 

5.jop.m.. jcc 

9,jop.in., i.jc 


'■}. 






eIhI 


 T-rf. 






•" hi 




•• .7-»a. 




: ;n!- 




..4....E; 


 „^a. 


















:: "^'i' 


::::;;::■ 


»p.ni.,itc"".:: 

1(ip.D.,4CC 

10 p. m., s c. c 

1ap.nj.l4cc 










:: -J: 




" .7-«>- 






























































n 



Candemncd: rail. (I.; pi.; 
Candemned ; Igi. ; duI. |L 



CandKSDid ; m I. gl. ; m 
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Datb. 



X896. 

A^CC* 1 • • • • 



•< 
«( 
c« 
« 
»« 
« 
«« 
•( 
« 
*« 
«« 
•« 
(« 
«( 
«( 
•• 
«« 
«( 
«« 
•« 
«( 

4< 
<• 



X • • • • 
z • • • • 

z • « • • 
T • • • • 

z.... 

X • • • • 
z • * • • 
Z • • • t 

Z • t • • 
z • • • • 

X • • • • 
z * • • • 
X • • • • 
Z • • • t 

3-4-- 
3-4- • 
3-4.- 
3-4-- 
3-4-- 
3-4.- 
3-4.. 
3-4.- 



3-4- 

3-4. 

3-4 < 

3-7- 

3-4.. 

3-4.- 

3-4-. 

3-4.. 

3-4.- 

3-4-- 

3-4- 

Nov. 24-25. 






•t 
<« 



M 
4< 



«« 
<« 



«« 



«« 



<* 
«< 
** 
(( 
• « 



a4-«5- 
24-25. 

24-25- 
24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 



" »4-a5 
" •4-^5 
" a4-a5 
a4-a5' 
24-25 
24-25, 



«c 
«« 



<* 



«< 



«« 
«« 
«t 
(• 

(• 
« 
<« 
<« 
«• 



24-25. 

24-25. 
94-25. 

24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 

24-25. 
24-25. 
24-25. 

■4-25 . 
94-25. 



Tag 

No. 



^4 

767 
768 
769 
770 
771 
772 

773 
774 
775 
776 

777 
778 

779 
780 

782 
783 

785 



Tbmpsxatusbs. 



8 
a.m. 



ZOX.2 

Z0Z.8 
X00.6 

Z09.2 

ZOZ.6 
ZOX.6 

zoo. 2 

zoz. 
xoz. 8 
XOX.8 
zoz. 8 
zoo. 8 
ZOX.5 
xoz. 2 
zoz. 8 
zot.4 
zoo. 

Z02.2 

zoo. 7 
ZOO. 5 
ZOZ.6 



BSrOKB 



XI 

a.in. 



787 


ZOZ. 


788 


XOr.5 
X00.8 


789 


790 


XOX.3 


79X 


XOO.3 


792 


XOX. 


793 


xox.d 


794 


XOX. 


795 


99. 


796 


XOX.D 


J?J 


XOO.5 


XOO.7 


in 


XOX. 

XOZ.6 


802 


XOX. 4 


803 


XOX. 4 


804 


xox.o 


805 


XOX. 4 


806 


XOX. 4 


807 


XOX. 4 


R08 


XOX. 6 


2^ 


ZOZ.6 


8x0 


zoz. 


81X 


zoz. 4 


8X2 


zoo. 6 


8x3 


zoz. 


8x4 


10Z.4 


815 


zoz. 


8x6 


IOI.4 


8'Z 

818 


XOX. 


XOX. 2 


8x9 


XOI.6 


820 


XOX. 4 


82Z 


XOX. 6 


822 


Z0X.4 


8a3 


xoo. 


824 


lOX. 


t825 


100.6 



zoo. 5 
zoo. 6 
zoo. 5 
zoz. 8 
zoo. 7 
zoz. 2 
zoz. 
zoo. 6 
loz. 
zoi.z 
zoz. 3 
too. 6 
zoz. 2 
101.5 

XOX. 3 
XOX. 
XOX. 2 

xoz. 
zoo. 8 
XOX. 5 
ZOI.6 

Z02. 

zoz. 9 

ZOZ.6 
zoz. 5 
XOX. 6 

XOX. 

xoi. 
X02.4 
XOI. 5 

X02. 
IOX.2 
XOX. 2 

XOX. 3 
IOX.7 
XOI. 4 

XOX. 
XOX. 
XOX. 

XOX. 4 

ZOX.2 

xoz. 4 

XOX. 4 
101.4 
zoz. 
10X.4 

XOX. 
XOX. 

XOX. 4 

XOX. 4 
ZOX.4 

XOX. 2 

xo^. 

tOX.2 

XOI. 4 

XOX. 
XOZ. 
xoo. 2 

ZOO. 6 

lOZ. 



9 

p. in. 



>.6 



zoo. 8 

zoz. 3 

99- 

Z02. 

100.8 

zoz. 

zoz 

zoo 

XOI. 5 

zoo. 6 

IOX.4 

zoo. 9 

100.4 

xoz. 

ZOZ. 2 
ZOX.2 

xoo.x 
XOX. 4 
xoo. 
xoz. 8 
zoz. 9 
zoo. 3 

ZOX.2 

Z'X>.7 
zoo. 5 

XOX. 

zoo. 6 
101.4 
XOX.8 

XOX. 

XOO. 4 
XOX. 3 
xoo. 5 

XOX. 7 
ZOZ. 3 

zoz. 4 

Z01.2 

100. 

101. 

X02. 

X02. 

XOX. 
XOX. 

xoz. 
zot. 
zoz. 
zoo. 

lOI. 
X02. 

xoz. 9 

ZOI.O 

zoo. 4 

XOI.6 
IOX.4 

XOI. 

XOZ.6 

ZOO. 

zoz. 
XOX. 4 
xoo. 



5 

p. in. 



TOO. 5 

99.6 

99*5 
xoo. 8 
xoo. 5 
xoo. I 
xoo. 4 
xoo. 

lOX. 

98.8 

zoo. 8 
zoo. 8 
zoz. 
100.8 

99-5 
99.6 

xoo. 4 

98.6 

99-5 
00.6 
00.8 
00.4 



00.4 

00.0 

00.6 

99. 

00.x 

00.5 

ot.o 

99-5 

00. 

00. a 

99. 

X0.4 

ox. 

ox. 
01. 
ox. 
ox. 6 

ox. 

ox. 2 

OX. 2 
OX. 2 
OX. 
OX. 4 

oz. 
oz. 

OX. 2 

or. 
01.6 

01. 
01. 
oz. 
0Z.4 

0Z.4 

02. 

0Z.4 

0Z.4 

00.4 



8 
p* in* 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



• « • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



iz 

p. in. 






zoz. 3 

lOZ. 

zoz. 

lOX. 
lOX. 

XOI. 4 
XOI. 6 

zoz. 2 

ZOI.2 
X02. 
XOX. 
XOX. 2 
ZOX.2 

xoz. 

ZOI.2 
Z09. 

ZOZ. 
Z02. 

zoo. 
ZOZ.6 

XOZ.6 

ZOT. 
XOI. 2 
XOX. 
XOX. 



• • • 

« • • 



• • • 
« • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



< 



ZOD.T+ 

Z00.84- 

99-9 
zoz. 7 

zoo. 9 
zoz.z4- 
zoo.7-f 
Z00.5-I- 
Z0Z.3+ 
xoo.o— 

ZOX.2+ 

100.8 — 
xox.-}- 

XOX.X-- 

X00.9-}- 
xoo.d 

xoo.4-f 
xox. — 
xoo.-- 

100.84- 

xor.6-f- 
XOX.4 

loz.z-f- 

zoz.-f- 
Z00.7 

ZOI.X-j- 
X00.2-f 

X00.9 

iox.6-1- 
xoi*x4- 

XO->.2-i- 

xox.-j- 
X00.6 
xoo. 7 

lOX.Z 

XOI.3H- 

xox.x-4- 
100.9- 

lOI. 

xoz. 5 — 
zoz. 4 

IOI.3+ 

xox . 5— 

XOI.5— 

xox.H- 

XOX.2-J- 

1X00.8 — 
10X.4- 

XOI.4 

ZOZ.9— 

zoi .6 



+ 



o.o-t- 
H.6— 



zoo. 
zo 

zoz.-f- 

101.3+ 



..4+ 

DX.4- 

0.8-j- 



XOX.3— 
100.6 



xo 

XOX 

xoo 



8 

.§ 

M 



XOI. 2 

zoz. 8 
100.6 

Z02.2 

ZOZ.6 
zoz. 6 
ZOI. 4 

XOI. 

zoz. 8 
zoz. 8 
XOX.8 
zoo. 9 
zoz.s 
zoz. 5 
zoz. 8 

ZOI .4 
ZOX.2 
X02.9 

zoo. 8 
ZOI. 8 
XOI. 9 
X02.5 

XOX .9 

IOX.6 
XOX. 5 
XOI. 6 

XOX. 

XOX. 4 
X02.4 
XOX. 5 

X02. 

101.6 

XOI. 2 

XOI. 7 
XOI. 7 
IOX.6 

XOX. 4 
10X.4 
zox. 

X02. 
X02. 

XOX. 6 
ZOZ.6 

Z02.X 

IOI.4 

IOX.2 
XOX. 2 

XOX. 6 

X02. 

XOX. 4 

X02. 

ZOX.2 
Z09. 

ZOZ.6 
ZOZ.6 

ZOZ.6 

Z02. 

ZOZ. 4 
zoz. 4 

ZOX. 



TVBBRCULXN 
IllJBCnON. 



Site. 



Neck.... 

« 

. . • . 

«« 

. . . . 

« 

. . . . 

•« 

• • • • 

ii 

• • •  

• • • • 

• • • • 
 • • • 
. • . . 
« . • 

«« 

. . . . 

. . . . 

«« 

• . • « 

«« 

• . • . 

« 

. . .  

« 

. . « . 
. . . . 
. . . . 

«( 

• . . « 

«« 

• . . . 

«« 



1« 
«« 

•• 
«« 
*« 
«< 
(« 
«* 

4< 

<( 
«« 
« 
«* 

«« 
*t 
«* 
1« 

ti 
11 

t* 
tt 
<« 
<* 

« 

« 

t« 
t« 

1« 
« 
<« 
«( 

It 
<< 
*« 
(1 
«« 



• . . . 

• . . . 

. . . . 



. • . . 



« . • • 

. . . < 



. . I 



> . . 



Time, 
Amount, etc. 



XO p. ra., 4 c c 
«i 

xo p.m., sec. 

10 p.m., 4 c.c. 
ti 

«« 



zo p. m., 5 c. c.*»**.| 



zo p.m., 4 c.c. 
«« 



«i 
t« 

•€ 

•• 

c< 
•r 
«« 

•• 
11 



zop. m., 5 c.c... 
10 p.m., 4 cc .. 
zo p.m., 5C.C. .. 
zo p. m., 3 c c. . . 
zo p. m., 4CC... 



zo p.m., 3CC. 

zo p.m.,4C.c. 
1% 

(t 

zo p.m., 5cc. 

10 p. m., 4 c.c. 
11 

i( 

«« 

«• 

«< 

«• 
«< 



xo p.m., 5 c.c. 

xo p. m., 4 c. c. 
11 

*( 

«« 

<« 

1* 
<i 
i« 
1* 
«( 



xop. m., 5CC. 



xo p. m.,4C.c 

xop.m.,5CC 



ti 



. • • • • 



ZO p.m.,4C.c 

•• . 



xo p.m., 5 CO 

xo p.m..4C.c 



<i 
11 



. .. •• 

. • • .* 



m 



IC1J.8 

5:1 



lis 



2:i±; 



■a 



CoDienin.<]:ii»i.gL;l|i. 
CuadE.nucd : oi I 'gU pi ; 



Condcnu 



154 











Tempbkatukss. 




































TUBBRCin.IM 


























*t*jm^,i «v/n. 




Datb. 


Tag 

No. 






BBFOKB 








* 

1 












8 


IX 


a 


5 


8 


zz 


a 
•5 


Site. 


Time. 








a.m. 


a.m. 


p. m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


< 




Amoont, etc 


x8g6. 


























Nov.a4-35. 


8a6 


X0X.4 
xox.o 


xoo. a 


ira. 


xox.a 


xox. 


•  • • 


Toz.a — 


zoa. 


Neck.... 


xop.m.,4 c.c 




•* a4-a5. 


8a7 


xoo. 4 


xoa. 


xox. 4 


zoo. 


•••• 


zoz.z — 


xoa. 


• • • • 


(• 




:; *^-«5- 


828 


X00.6 


XOI. 4 


xox. 


xoo. a 


xoo. a 


• • • • 


zoo. 7 — 


zoz. 4 


• • • • 


*• 


• • • • 


»4-«5. 


839 


X00.6 


100.4 


TOX. 


lOI. 


xox. 


• • • • 


XOO. 8 


zoz. 


.... 


zo p. m., 4H c. 


c • •  • 


" 84-35. 


830 


xox.x 


XOI.X 


xc-a. 


xox. 


xox. 


• • • • 


zoz.a-f 


zoa. 


t( 


«< 


• • • • 


:; "7-i- 


831 


xox. 


101.4 


XOI. 4 


10X.4 


xox. 6 


• • • • 


zoz .4 — 


zoz. 6 


«« 


4< 


• • • • 


*7-a8. 


833 


xox.a 


ZOO. 7 


lOX.^ 
XOO.O 


xox. 


xoo. a 


• • • • 


zoo. 9 


ZOI. 4 


«< 


t« 


• • • • 


«7-38. 


833 


ioa.3 


101. 4 


xoa. 


XOI. 4 


• • • • 


ZOI. 5-4- 
101. 4-- 


103.3 


<« 


«1 


• • • • 


»7-a8. 


•834 


10X.4 


xox. 


xoa. 


XOI. a 


zoz. 6 


• • • • 


zoz. 6 


*t 


«< 


• « • • 


" »7-a8. 


83s 


tox. 


XOX. 4 


xox. 4 


xoa. a 


zoz. a 


• • • • 


101.4-f 


zos.a 


*• 


«< 


• • «  


;; 27-a8. 


836 


lOX. 


10X.7 


io7.a 


iox.4 


zoo. 6 


• • • • 


101.4 — 


zoa.3 


<* 


•< 


• • • • 


•• a7-a8. 


•837 


ZOI.3 


xox.a 


10X.6 


xoa. 


lOZ. 


• • • • 


10Z.4 


zoa. 


«t 


•« 


• • • • 


•• a7-a8. 


838 


100.4 


XOI. I 


zoo. 6 


xox.a 


zoo. 4 


• • • • 


100.7 


loz.a 


*< 


** 


  • • 


" a7-28. 


839 


xoa. 


xox. 6 


Z02. 


xo2.a 


XOI. 


• • •  


X01.8— 


loa.a 


t* 


>« 


• • • • 


•• a7-a8. 

mm «« 


840 


xox. 6 


zoo. 9 


zox. 


XOI. 6 


100. a 


• • * 


IOT.-4- 


ZOI. 6 


•< 


tl 


• • • 


" a7-a8. 


841 


ioa.4 


zoa.4 


xoa. a 


103.3 


x'^.4 


• • • • 


X03.s4- 


103.3 


** 


«« 


• • • • 


" 27-98. 


84a 


XOI. 


100.8 


xox.a 


xox.a 


100. 


• • • • 


100.8+ 


zoz. a 


** 


«< 


• • • • 


;; »^s- 


t843 


10Z.4 


XOI. 5 


z 1.2 


loa. 


xox. 


• • • • 


XOI.4 


ZOI. 5 


i* 


(( 


• • • • 


*7-"?- 


844 


10X.6 


xox. 6 


xoa. 


10X.6 


ZOI. 


• • • • 


XOI.6-- 


zoa. 


«« 


<* 


• • • • 


"7-a8. 


•845 


xox. 6 


XOI. 5 


Z01.4 


loa. 


lOZ. 


• • • • 


xox. 5 


zoa. 


« 


•« 


• • • • 


'7-a8. 


846 


xox.a 


100.6 


XOI. a 


xox. 6 


ICO. 4 


• « • • 


XOI. 


zoz. a 


fi 


•« 


• • • • 


•• 87-38. 


847 


xox.a 


loi.a 


xox. 4 


zox. 


XOI. 


« • • • 


lOX . X -f 


10Z.4 


«« 


<1 


• • • • 


" a7-a8. 


848 


XCX.6 


xoo. 7 


XOO. 4 


xox. 6 


100. a 


• • • • 


100.9 


ZOI. 6 


«* 


«1 


• • • t 


" a7-a8. 


849 


XOI. 6 


xor.5 


XOI. a 


xoa. 


10X.4 


• • « • 


ZOZ.54- 


zoa. 


«« 


<« 


• •• • 


• 27-28. 


850 


xox. 4 


xcx. 


XOI. 4 


XOI. 4 


X03. 
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3+ 
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X03.4 
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XOX.8 
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9+ 
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X04.4 
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9+ 
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3 
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3 
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9+ 


5. 
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104.7+ 
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XO — 


9+ 


4.6 


Condemned ; int 




100.4 


105. a 






zo4.7-f 


X06.4 


zo- 


9+ 


4-9 


Condemned ; mst. and br. 
gl. ; Igs. ; liv. 




107.2 


Z06. 


• • • • 




105. + 


X07.9 


«3— 


9+ 


4-7 


Condemned: mst. and br. 






1 














gl* ; Igs. ; liv. 




99.6 


.... 


• • • • 




99.8+ 


xox. 


13— 


«3 


.9 


Negative. 




ZOZ.6 


• . . . 


• • * • 




zoo. 8+ 


xox. 6 


16- 


• • 


.6 


44 




X03.6 


101.8 


• • • • 




104.-1- 


Z06.4 


10 — 


9 


4.9 


Condemned ; mm. Ic. : mat 

and br. gl. ; liv. 
Condemned; mst. and br. 




105.8 


106.3 


• • • • 




105.5+ 


Z06.3 


zo— 


9+ 


5»x 






















gl. ; Igs. ; liv. 




IC5.1 


103.8 


• • • • 




105.3+ 


Z06.5 


zo— 


»9 


4.6 


Condemned ; mst. and br 
gl. ; Igs. ; liv. 




loi .6 


1 
• ••« ' ••■• 




10Z.6+ 


X0T.8 


• • 


• • 


 • 


Negative. 




loi -w 


> a • • 


• • • 




Z01.7+ 


xoa.a 


• • 


• • 


• • 


44 




103.7 


• • • • 


• •   




X03-4 


103.7 


zo— 


x6— 


Z.9 


44 




105.5 


104.5 , .... 




102.9+ 


"05.5 


zo— 


»9 


3-3 


(4 




104.4 


Z04. 


• * • • 




Z03.1+ 


X04.4 


'3 


9 


a. 


#4 




102.7 


.... 


• • • • 




10Z.5 


103.7 


zo^ 


x6 


x*5 


4< 




103.9 


1^5. 


.... 




105. z + 


Z05.9 


zo^ 


X9+ 


3-4 


Condemned; mst and br. 
gl. ; 1. Ig. ; liv. 




104.15 


103.5 


•  • • 




zoi.a 


104.6 


10— 


19 


3.3 


Negative. 




10a. 9 


• • • • 


• • • • 




101.2+ 


xoa.9 


16— 


3 


z.a 


44 




X34. 






1 




Z0J.6+ 


X04. 


10— 


x6 


a.z 


44 




100.9 






• • « • 




Z00.8 


xox. 


• • 


• • 


•  


44 




ZOZ.5 






• • • • 


.... 10J.84- 


ZOI.5 


• • 


• • 


• • 


<( 




10a. 






• • • • 


.... 101.6 


loa. 


• • 


 • 


• • 


44 




101.3 








.... 101.+ 


10X.4 


x6- 


6 


.6 


• < 



1 62 



Da-r. 



Dec. 

4t 



1896. 



«t 
«• 
*« 
«• 
•• 
«« 
(• 
■« 



M 

•< 
14 

t» 

• t 
•1 
If 
t« 
«1 
•• 
•t 



• « 
14 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 



44 



44 



44 
44 
«4 
• 4 
44 

44 
44 
4* 

«« 
44 



5-x6 
5-x6 
5-x6 

8-19 

8-X9 
8-X9 
8-X9 
8-19 
8-19 
8-19 
8-Z9 
8-19 
8-X9 
8-X9 

8-19 

8- 19 

8-X9 
8-19 
8-Z9 
8-19 
8-19 
8-X9 
8-19 
8-19 
8-X9 
8-xq 
8-Z9 

8-19 
8-X9 
8-X9 
8-Z9 
8-X9 
8-29 
8-X9 
8-19 
8-19 
8-19 
b-ig 



aa-23 

aa-23 

22-33 



a»-a3 



93-33 

9»-93 

a>-93 
92-23 

92~3a 

22-33 

21-23 



92-23 
29-23 
99-93 

29-93 
99-23 



Tag 

No. 



X058 
1059 
X060 

zo6x 

1062 
X063 
X064 
1065 
X066 
XC67 
X068 
X069 
Z070 
x<^x 

Z079 

X073 

X074 
1075 

X070 

1077 

X078 

X079 

to8o 
xoSx 
X082 
1083 
1084 

X085 
1086 
X087 
X088 
X089 
X09C 
X09X 
Z092 
1093 
1094 
X095 

Z096 
X097 

Z098 

Z099 

xxoo 

IXOX 
Xi09 

X90Z 
X202 
X203 
1904 
X905 

X206 
X907 
Z9o8 

1909 

X9IO 



TSMrBRATCniBS. 



8 
a.m. 



09. 
ox. 3 
00.8 

ox. 7 



'i 

t.O 



ox.x 

ox. 9 

ox. 

00. 

99-4 
01.5 

oa. X 

ox. 3 
01.2 
ox. 6 

X01.5 



xoi.6 



100.4 
X00.3 
100.5 

X00.2 
XOX.3 

98. 

99-9 
100.3 

100. X 
98.6 



BSrOKS 



XX 


9 


5 


8 


a.m. 


p. m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


109.5 


XfV2.7 


X02.2 


IOI.9 


X00.8 


XOI. 5 


xoo. 7 


100.5 


X09.2 


XOI. 


xoo. 4 


99.8 


XOI.7 


XOI. 3 


XOI. I 


IOI.3 


TOI.3 


X30.8 


xoo. 8 


XOX. 7 


IOX.9 


ZOX.6 


xox.x 


XOX. 4 


ZOI. 4 


xoi.s 


XOO. 9 


XOI. 3 


ZOI. 9 


10X.4 


xoo. 7 


XOX. 4 


ZOX.9 


XOO. 9 


XOO. 7 


XOI. 


XOX.6 


lOX.l 


10X.7 


101.6 


ZOX.I 


101.9 


ICX. 


XOX. 4 


101. — 


101.3 


101.3 
100.8 


101.3 


XOX.6 


XOI.X 


lOI. 


XOI. 


XOX.4 


XOI. 


XOX. 8 


X09.X 


XOI. 7 


XOJ.4 


10X.5 


XOX.9 


XOX. 


IOX.9 


X00.6 


lOf .6 


101.9 


XOI. 4 


ZOI. 2 


X00.4 


Z0Z.4 


lOX. 


zoz. 2 


X00.4 


iot.4 


T0X.3 


zoz. 2 


xoo. 


XC0.6 


XOO. 


zoo. 


xoo. 


XOZ.9 


zoo. 


100.9 


X00.9 


XOX. 4 


XOI. 


ZOO. 6 


100.6 


ZOI. 8 


XOX. 


100.2 


X03. 


X09.2 


XOI. 9 


XOI.6 


XOX.6 


X02. 


102. 


lOI. 


XOI. 


X09. 


XOI. 9 


IOI.8 


X00.9 


Z02. 


XOX. 4 


XOI. 


ZOX.2 


X02. 


ZOI. 4 


XOX. 


xoo. 9 


XOT.9 


zoz. 


X00.2 


XOI.6 


IOI.4 


10Z.2 


IOX.2 


zoo. 9 


99.3 


99-4 


xoo. 


XOX.2 


101. 6 


too. 9 


xoo. 2 


IOI.9 


X09.9 


zoz. 9 


xoo. 4 


X03.4 


109.9 


Z02. 


102. 


102.4 


X09.9 


ZOI .9 


XOX. 4 


X02.2 


IOZ.9 


lOX.O 


XOI. 2 


IOX.9 


XOI.6 


zoz. 2 


XOX. 


IOX.4 


XOI .9 
3.30 pm 


ZOI. 


.... 


zot.4 
xoo. 8 


lOt. 


• • • • 


xoo. 8 


100.6 


• • • • 


XOX. 


XOZ.4 


lOX.Z 


 • • • 


IOX.2 


XOX.6 


XOI. 


t • • • 


X00.9 


ZOI. 6 


101.9 


• • * • 


XOX.6 


XOX.5 


102.5 


• • • • 


XOI.6 


XOX.7 


101.5 
9 p.m. 


• • •  


XOT. 


101. z 


XOI. 4 


ZOI. 


99-9 


XOO. 6 


XOZ.X 


XOI. I 


100.3 


100.9 


99.6 


XOO. 8 


100.2 


XOX.4 


IOX.9 


Xro.2 


XOI. 9 


XC0.8 


XOO. 8 


XOO. 5 


XC0.6 


100.3 


99.6 


100.7 


98.6 


xoo. 6 


xoo. 4 


100.6 


XOO. 


xoo. 6 


100.8 


99.8 


99- 


99-S 


xoo. 6 


100.8 


99-9 


xoo. 7 


XOI. 2 


100.4 


100.7 



XX 

p.m. 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 







1 


1 


:; 


3 


< 


2 


102.3 — 


102.7 


lOI. 


XOI. 5 


I0O.8-I- 


102.2 


X01.44- 


101. 7 


xox.x-f- 


XOX. 7 


XOX.3 


IOI.6 


IOI.3 


lOT.S 


XOX . I — 


IOX.4 


X00.6-}- 


XOX. 9 


X0X.4+ 


IOI.7 


X01.4 — 


X02.I 


101.9-I- 


IOX.3 


X01.X+ 


XOX. 6 


101.4 — 


XOX. 8 


10X.6-}- 


X09.X 


lOX. 


XOI. 9 


IOI.5-I- 


XOX. 9 


lOl.-f 


XOX. 4 


xox.-f 


IOX.4 


lOI.-f 


xoo. 6 


100.5-f- 


IOI.9 


XOI. — 


XOX. 4 


100.9 


IOX.8 


XOI .94- 


103.2 


XOI.6 


102. 


XOX.7— 


lot. 3 


ioi.3-f 


102. 


101.4 

100. B 


t02. 


lOI.O 

XOX.6 


101.3-t- 


99-9 
xoo. 8 


xoo. 9 
XOX.6 


XOI.6 


I09.S 


iox.6 


103.4 


102. — 


102.4 


XOI. 7-1- 


I09.9 


10X.2-f 


IOI.6 


IOI.5 


XOI .9 


XOX.X 


XOX. 4 


xoo. 8 


lOX. 


X01.2-}- 


XOX. 4 


100.9-I- 


XOX.6 


101.7 


IOX.9 


XOX. 9 


109.5 


XOX. 4 


XOX. 7 


XOO. 8 


XOI. 4 


100.7 — 


lOI.X 


xoo. 4 


xoo. 8 


100. 8-1- 


IOX.4 


100.8 — 


XOT. 2 


99-a+ 


100.7 


100.3 


xoo. 6 


xoo.x 


100.8 


xoo. 4 — 


100.8 


100.3-f 


IOI.3 



TueeRcuuN 
Injection. 



Site. 



Neck 






44 

• 4 
4f 

«< 

44 
«• 
4i 

• 4 
44 

<4 



4< 
44 

« 
44 
4« 

• • 
tl 
*€ 

• 4 
44 
«4 

l« 
i< 
<( 
44 
44 
«i 
44 
44 
44 



«< 



44 
4t 

<• 
«i 
<4 
« 
44 



14 
44 






Time, 
Amount, etc. 



xop.m.,4C c.No.xo 
44 

44 

1 10.25 p.m.4cc( 
I No. 13 f 



\V 

44 

44 

41 
M 
44 
44 
44 
4. 



I 



I X0.95 p.nLscc) I 

\ No. X3 r! 

{XO.40 p. a 
No. X4 



jxo^4o p.m. 4 C.C 1 1 



44 
44 
41 
44 
4< 
41 
44 
41 
«( 



44 
44 
41 
44 
41 
4< 
44 
14 
41 



xip.m.,3C.c,No.i3. 
9 p. m., 4C*^"**' 



9 p. m. , 3 c c 

44 



xop.m.,4C.c.,No.i4j 
«• I 

•■ 1 

44 



44 

• 4 



1 63 













1 i • 
111 

Ira 










Tbmpikatuhks. 




















• 


between 
nd rise of 
re abore 
lormal. 




• 

.9 

oi 








— — — 

AFTXR 


Remarks. 








• 

< 


6 

s 


Interral 
tions a 
peratui 
mum n 


1 
S 


a 

§ 

B 

< 




xz 

a.m. 


a 
p. ni. 


5 

p.m. 


8 
p.m. 


zx 
p.m. 


















Hrs. 


Hxs. 


Deg. 




109.4 


X03.8 


• • • • 




• • • • 


zoa.5- 


- Z03.8 


16— 


3 


.X 


Negative. 


X00.8 


X09.3 


.... 




• • • • 


101 . 5 - 


- zoa.3 


Z3— 


3 


•7 


<« 


X01.3 


xoz. 5 


• • • • 




• • > • 


X0X.3- 


- zoz. 5 


• • 


• • 


• • 


•« 


Z03.6 


XOX.9 


• • • • 




• • • • 


t03. 


zot.6 


13— 


6 


•9 


«i 


ZOX.4 


101.3 


• • •  




« • • • 


XOX.4 


zoz. 5 


• • 


• • 




« 


X00.3 


XOI. 


• • • • 




• • • • 


X00.6- 


\- zoo. 8 


• • 


• • 




<( 


X0Z.4 


zoo. 9 


• • • • 




* • • * 


xox.- 


- zoz. 4 


• • 


• • 




M 


x^i.a 


lox.a 


• > • • 




• • • • 


101..^ 


- zoz. 4 


• • 


• • 




«( 


100.4 


X0X.3 


• • « • 




• • • • 


100. 9-I 


- zoz. 3 


13+ 


3 




«« 


101. a 


tox. 3 


• • • • 




« • • • 


XOX.3- 


h 101-5 


• • 


• • 




t» 


Z01.6 


XOZ. a 


• • • • 




•  • • 


lox.a- 


- 10X.6 


• • 


• • 




t« 


104.6 


X04.3 


Z03.6 


• • • •• 


• • • • 


Z04.4- 


- X05. 


8* 


xx4- 


3«7 


CofKiemned; mst and br.;lg8. 


X0X.6 


zoo. 9 


• • • • 




• • • • 


zoz.a 


xoz. 6 


• • 






NegadTe. 


Z01.9 


ZOf .4 


• • • « 




• •  • 


10Z.6- 


- zoi .9 


«3— 


3—- 




«■ 


XOZ.6 


101.3 


• • • • 




% • • • 


ZOX.3 


XOI. 6 


• • 


• • 




•« 


X00.4 


XOZ. 3 


• • • • 




• • • • 


xQp.9 


xox.a 


• • 


• • 




t* 


lox.a 


Z00.6 


• • • « 




• • • • 


X00.7H 


- XOI. 3 


• • 


• • 




tt 


10X.8 


10X.4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


ZOZ.3- 


- XOX.8 


«3— 


6 


•4 


«« 


XOE. 


Z00.4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


ZOO.8 


xoz. 


• • 


•  




•t 


98.5 


Z00.3 


• • • • 




• • • • 


99.9 


zoo. 3 


• • 


• • 




«« 


xoz. 


zox. 4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


XOI.Z- 


- zot.4 


X3— 


3 


.a 


<t 


xox.a 


Z0Z.4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


XOX.X- 


- zoz. 4 


• • 


• • 




•• 


tox. 


100.6 


• • • • 




• • • • 


100.7- 


- zox. 


• • 


• • 




«* 


100.8 


xoz. 4 


• • • • 




• •  • 


XOX.3H 


- zox. 8 


• • 


• • 




«< 


103. 


zoz. 


• • • • 




• • • > 


XOZ.5- 


- zoa. 


• • 


• • 




<* 


ZOX.9 


zoa.4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


X01.7 


zoa.4 


zo— 


X3 


x.a 


tt 


X04.9 


zo6.a 


Z06.3 




• • •  


104. 9H 


- zo6.a 


9+ 


9+ 


4. a 


Condemned ; Uv. ; mst and 

br.gl. ; pi.; Igs. 
Negative. 


10X.8 


zoz. 


• • • • 




• • « • 


101.3- 


- xoz. 8 


• • 






10X.4 


zox. a 


• • • • 




• • • • 


X00.9- 


- zoz. 4 


• • 






«• 


lOX. 


zoz. 


> • • • 




• • • • 


Z00.8 


zox. — 


• • 






(< 


lOX. 


102. 


• • • • 




• « • • 


Z00.7- 


- X03. 


X3— 


3— 


I.Z 


«t 


10X.4 


ICO. 


• • • > 




• • • • 


Z00.8 


XOX.4 
- X0X.6 


• • 






«« 


IOZ.6 


xoz. 4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


XOl.X- 


• • 






«« 


I03.8 


zca.3 


• • • • 




• • • • 


zoa.3- 


- X03.8 


• • 






•« 


X03.9 


zoz. 


• • • * 




- • • • 


xoa.- 


f- X03.9 


13— 


3 


•5 


tt 


xox.a 


zoo. 6 


• • • « 




• • • • 


X00.7- 


- xox.a 


• • 






M 


lox.a 


Z00.9 


• • • • 




• • • • 


xoz.- 


- xox.a 


• • 






«( 


lOX. 


zoz. 8 


• • • • 




• • • • 


XOI.3- 


- xox.8 


• • 






(t 


X00.7 


Z9I.t 


• • • • 




• • • « 


X00.9 


lOX.Z 


• • 


• • 


• • 


*« 


105.3 


X05.4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


X05.X 


Z05.4 


"+ 


<^+ 


4.6 


Condemned ; stst. and br. 

gi.;i.i£. 


104.3 


Z05.Z 


• • • • 




• • • • 


X03.9- 


- X05.X 


"-f 


6+ 


3.7 


Condemned; mst. and br. 
gl. ; Igs. mm. Ic. 


X05.8 


Z05.Z 


• • • • 




• • • • 


105. an 


- X05.8 


"-h 


6+ 


4. a 


Condenmed; mm.lc. ; mst. 

and br. gl. ; r. Ig. 
Condezzincd : mm. Ic ; mst 


104.7 


Z02.S 


• • • • 




• • • • 


X04.H 


h «<'5-a 


"-f 


H- 


3*3 






















and br. gl. ; pL 1. Ig. 


X0X.8 


ZOI.8 


• • • • 




• « • • 


xoz. 6 


xoz. 8 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Negative. 


zox. 


zoz. 8 


• • • • 




• • • • 


zoz. 3 


zoz. 8 


14 


3 


.1 


•• 


XOX.4 


zoz. 6 


• • • • 




• • • - 


ZOZ.3- 
99.8H 


u zox .6 


x6— 


6 


.a 


tt 


99.8 


99.8 


• a • • 




• • • • 


h 99-9 
zoo. 8 


• • 


• • 


• • 


tt 


zoo. 6 


zoo. 7 


• • • • 




« • • • 


zoo. 7 


• • 


• • 


• • 


tt 


10X.3 
zox. 8 


99.8 


• • • • 




• • • • 


Z00.6- 


- zoz. 3 


• • 


• • 


• • 


li 


Z04.7 


Z05. 




• • • • 


Z03.3H 


- Z05. 


14 


6+ 


3.8 


Condemned; mst. and br. 






















gl. : Igs. 


99.8 


99-4 


• • • • 




• • • • 


99-5- 


- 99-8 


• • 


• m 


• « 


Negative. 


100.9 


Z01.5 


• • • • 




• • • • 


Z00.8 


zoz. 5 


zo— 


6 


6:1 


tt 


Z04.9 


Z07.6 


ZO7.3 




• • • • 


zo6-f 


Z07.6 


8 


"+ 


Condemned; mst. and br 






















gl. : Igs. ; Uv. 


zoo. 6 


XOZ. 6 


• • • • 




• • • • 


Z00.8- 


- zoz. 6 


«3 


3 


.8 


Negative. 


100.5 


10Z.3 


• • • • 




• « • • 


Z00.6- 


- xox.a 


• • 


• • 


• • 


(« 



i64 











rBMPBRATVXBS. 


































TUBBKCUUN 




















— 




IlVJBCnON. 


















Datb. 


Tag 
No. 






BBPOKB 


















* 












• 


§ 

(3 

1 










8 


ZZ 


a 


5 


8 


ZZ 


1 


Site. 


Time. 








a.in. 


a.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 




A meant, etc. 




Z896. 


























I>«ca>-«3. 


Z9ZZ 


zoo. 8 


zoz. 


zoz. 4 


zoo. 6 


lOZ. 


. • • < 


zoz. — 


zoz. 4 


Neck. 
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lOZ. 
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Z9Z4 


zoo. 7 


zoz. 


xoo.i! 


99.6 


zoo. 5 


• . • • 


zoo. 54- 


Z01.6 


«• 
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Z9I5 


99-7 
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Z00.4 
zoo. 8 
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zoo. 3 
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Z00.2 — 


ZOO.Q 
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Z9Z6 


zoo. 


Z00.4 


zoo. 6 


zoo. 9 
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Z00.4 
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zoz.z 


Z00.7 
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zoz.z 
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zoo. 
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zoo. 4 
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zoo. 6 
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. Z00.9 — 
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• • • 
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NoTK z.— The foUowing abbreviatioiis luiire been used in describing disemaed parts, as found upon antop — oa f.^ 



Bn. — Brain. 
I4. — Lung. 
L.— Left. 
R.— Rii^t. 
Liv. — ^LiTer. 



Kid. — Kidneys. 

?pl. — Spleen, 
ong. — Tongue. 
Thor.— Thorax. 
Omt. — Omentum. 
Abd. cav.~ Abdominal cavity. 
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Ia— Lungs. 
PL— Pleura. 

Note a. — Whenever this * appears in connection with the xatg number of a cow, it indicates t'.at such a 
the Department, and the condition of the different parts and organs examined and reported upon ; such results an I 

Note. 3. — All cows marked with this t are to be again tested with tubercuUn. -'^ 



t Cow Tag No. Z9Z9 aborted 6 days before test and withheld the foetal membranes. 
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S'.^-AbdoaiiiuJ Lyaputlc gluds. 



.PeriordfoB. 
been tlaosbteml id the rcvuliir wi 



Peiit.— PetiUHi 

tioir, undtf the fapenriiloii oT oe 



Namb.1 



IRB. 



Water for Cows. 



Ditirici "A 

John Schnapp... 

A.C.Wenach 

Patrick H.Dean.. 



Watbh 

FOR WiiSHING 

Utensils. 



Disposal 
OF Milk. 



, Croton ! Croton 



<• 



lictk Sisters of th 



xercisc . 



ack exercise. 



Cath. Richardson. 



W.Borgstede 



ran : good . 



Harg. Schwartz .. 



ood, 



J. Wagner.. 
]. Tvomey. 



: exercise; good 

'nal feed, meal; gcod. " . 

«ood ; " •••• 



•••••••• 



Personal u«e. 

Sold. 

Personal use. 
Sold. 
Personal tise. 

Sold. 



Catholic Pron i I West c hesier I 

[female, '^ ; { Water Co.... ) 



N.Y. Catholic Pron 

tory (1 

N. Y. Catholic ProM. i ., 

tory (male; -^ ^«>ton 

C.Zimmer. 
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P. Du^an .iral feed, brewery 

J. Schw.ib 



! 



^ Westcheater) 
( Water Co.... ) 

Croton 



Well and brook....: Well 



Brock. 



• • • • I 



Stream and two \ 
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A. Hoffmann, 
r. (Ihcc 



—.. ^.o.:... . ^^r.A I Stream and two i . -,, ,, 

ery grams ; good J ^^^^ J Well . 

• 

nnal feed, brewery) ^y^,j : .. 



A. Lan-^. 



ury grains ; good .... Well and stream . . 

a I 
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«« 

"ssrar 



•• 



Willi.im H. Dcerc. .. 



•ry graiuN ; good Spring 



M.ttiidn Calluhan... 
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tins : good Brook. 
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K. Keeijaii . . . 



Brook. 
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The following report shows the work performed in the Chemical 
^boratory of this Department : 

The laboratory work may be conveniently divided as follows — 

Daily and periodical examinations, as in the case of milk and water. 

Examinations of samples collected by the various Inspectors of the 
ivision, either as the result of complaints of citizens or for special 
"vestigations. 

Samples examined for other departments of the City government. 

Special investigations. 

Experimental work. 

The following table will show the character of the analytical work, 
iving the names of articles examined, what they were examined for and 
le reason for such examination : 



SUBSTAMCB. 



EXAMINPD FOR. 



bnonds 

eef hash 

sef, iron and wine 

eer 

ttx 

read 

>ke 

aindles 

aaned ^oods, including ) 
nieat, fish. Tegetables, \ 
milk ) 

andy 

e 

Sioco'ate 

^ider (apple) 

'jAti (rauins) 

k>ffe« 

^fee 

«reaia ...>. 

^fflnent from nianuf^ctur 

ing establishments .... 

Uz tubstitutes 

Satnces (for liquor*) 

ha boa 

jarbagt 

Hair grawer 

lce..V.V..'.**'.'.*.'.V.'V.!'.'. 

Kcecream 

kinc for cake 

Upiid 

lUu 

Ucdidnal preparations. . . 

iGlk 

MUk sogar 

^oshrooms 

^8ts 

S«nr 

IPV com 

Pork 

Jfwerrtt 

Jr«t«l 

Rabbit's hair (feriilixcr).. 

^oadit paste 

Sauiage 



Sulphuric ncid 

Injunous ingre jients 

Composition 

Per cent, alcohol 

Foreign bitters • 

Metallic poisons 

Lead 

Compositi(Mis 

General condition^ metallic) 
poLions and antiseptics. . ) 

Presence of alcohol and in- ( 
jurious admixtures J 



Tyrotoxicon and poisonous 

metals 

Injurious ingredients 

Injunous ingredients 

Per cent, alcohol 

Injurious admixtures 

Poisonous metals 



Composition and pre^nratives 



Composition 

Composition and matallic poi 

sons 

Composition 

Poisons 

Par cent, of graaae . . 

Metallic poisons 

Poisonous metals and trichina 

Sanitary purity 

Injurious ingredients 
Poisonous ingredients 

Composition 

Injunous ingredients. 



> • •  • • 



Composition, 



Adulteratioiu, composition 
injurious ingredients. . . . , 

Purity 

Toadstools 

Opium 

Poisonous metals 

Injurious ingredients 

Trichinm spiralis 

Injurious ingredients 

Injurious ingredients 

Sidphuric acid 

Com]^ositions 

Injurious ingredients 



Reason pok Investigation. 



Suspected of being accidentally contaminated in transit. 
Complaint of causing itckneas. 
Complaint of being below standard, 
t* or Police Department in excise cases. 
Complaint of containing poisonous foreign bitters. 
Suspected of containing copper sulphata. 
To proTc character of egg substitutes. . 
Request of piuxhasing bureau. 

Citixens' complaints and inTestigations of Food In- 
spectors. 

In relation to the suppression el the sale of candy 
containing alcohol to children, and general com- 
plaints. 

Complaints of causing sickness. 

Suspected of containing injurio;is coloring materials. 

On complaint of causing sickness. 

For Pohce Department in excise cases. 

Complaints of quality of ground coffee. 

Complaint of use of iojurious colors, to improTe coffee 

beans, so-culled " facing.'' 
Systematic examinations. 

Investigations in offensiTe trades. 

Complaint of use in bakeries. 

Special. 

Suspected of causing poisoning. 

For Department of Street Cleaning. 

Complaint. 

General c.emplaints. 

Complaint. 

Complaints of caiunng sickness. 

Complaints of causing sickness. 

For Police Department (so-called knock-out drops). 

Suspected of containing iiyuiious coloring matter and 
preservatives. 

Complaint of citizens and for Coroner's office ia sui- 
cide cases and in accidental poisoning. 

Routine inspections and special complaints. 

Complaint of physicians. 

Suspected of causing sickness. 

For Police Department ; violation of Pharmacy Law. 

Complaint. 

Complaint. 

Complaiat. 

Suspected of causing sickness. 

Suspected of causing sickness. 

Offensive trades. 

Complaint. 

Complaint. 
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Substance. 


Examined pok. 


Reason pok iNVKsriGATfoN. 


Salve 


Iniurious inirredi<:nts. ■■*. . . • • 


Complaint. 

Suspected of being poisonous. 
Complaint o( causing injorj to aldn. 
Suspected of containmg poisonous coloring matters 
Complaint. 
Complaint. 
Clinical purposes. 

Weekly examination ; special investigations. 
To determine origin of water in cellars for Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector and Departmoit of Public Works. 


Silver nolish 


Compositiun 

In^riotis ingredients 

Poiscmou^ metalt 


SoaD 


Snuff 


Syrup..... 


Inhirious ineredi *nts 


I'ootnDicks 


Injurious coQtaminatioQ 

ConiDOsition 


Urine •• 


Water, Croton 

Water, cellar 


S.'tnitary purity 

Character. ..•.. 

Sanitary purity and metallic 
contamination •• 


Water, tank . . , , , 




 


Complaint. 

To determine character of water used and effect on 

metal attachments when in siphons. 
Systematic examination of well waters in city limits ; 

examinations of samples of >tispected water from 

out-of-town wells, owned by city residents, and in 

connection with dairy inspection. 
Complaint. 

Accidental contamination. 
For Police Department and District Attorney in excise 

cases. 
Complaint. 

Suspected of being colored with paris green. 
Suspected accidental poisoning. 


Water, carbonated, min- 
eral, etc 

Water, well 


Compositions, character and 

metallic impurities 

Sanitnrv Duritv 


Whukcy 


Me'allic Doisons 


Wine 


Kerosene 

Per cent, alcohol 


Wine. *herrv , r 


Poisonous metals 




Arsenic and copper 

Metallic poisons 


Vomited matter. .,,,.,,,-- 









Of the routine work, the most important is that relating to the exam- 
inations of samples of milk and water, which has occupied the greater 
part of our time during the past year. 

MILK. 

Samples of milk, cream and condensed (evaporated) milk are brought 
to the Laboratory daily by the Milk Inspectors. These are examined by 
the Assistant Chemists, and, in case of adulteration and subsequent prose- 
cution, the analyst appears in court as expert witness. 

Method of Examination and Analysis, 

{a) The condition of the sample is carefully observed by appearance, odor and reaction to 
litmus paper ; samples which are " chiu-ned," t. e,^ in which the fat has a^regated in lumps, 
which on gentle agitation do not thoroughly blend with the milk, are rejected ; also samples 
decidedly acid and m which the casein has separated. 

!b) Lactometer test made with standard lactometer at 60 degrees F. 
c) Total Solids — Five grams of milk (thoroughly mixed by gentle agitation) are weighed in 
a dry, tared, flat-bottom "lead-tin " or platinum capsule (diameter i^ inches and Ji^ of an inch 
deep ; it is important that di.sh is no smaller than this). This dish is placed on a water-bath, a 
piece of clean filter-paper being in contact with the bottom, and when the water has apparently 
all evaporated, is tranaerred to an air-bath (carefully regulated to maintain a temperature of from 
100-105 degrees C.) and allowed to remain for two and one-half hours. After cooling in a des- 
sicator dish and contents are weighed, returned to air-bath for one-half hour and again weighed. 
If necessary, this reheating and reweighing is repeated until solids cease to lose in weight. From 
this final weight calculate total solids. 

{d\ Fat is determined by the Adams method, as follows : 

Aoout 5 grams of milk are rapidly and accurately weighed in a tared platinum dish. A 
paper coil, made b^ loosely rolling up a strip of fat-free paper, about 20 inches long and 2^ inches 
wide, held in position by a wire clamp, is held, one end up, in the dish, allowing a portion of the 
milk to be absorbed. The coil is reversed and the remainder of the milk, to the last trace, is 
absorbed b^ the other end of the coil, care being taken to handle it by the clamp only. Coil is 
placed in air-bath, being held in a vertical position by introducing the loop of tne clamp into a 
clasp attached to the sides of the bath. As m the case of the determination of solids, the tempera- 
ture must be constant from 100 to 105 degrees C. Two and one-half hours drying is usually suffiaent. 
The coil is known to be dry when a cold watch-glass being held over one end of it, imme<liateiy 
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after its removal from the bath, does not show a deposit of moisture. In making this test, the 
coil must be held in a vertical position. The dry coil is placed in an extracting appiratus, the 
form known as Knoefler*s being preferred, connected with an upright condenser and a tared flask, 
and extracted with pure, anhydrous ethyl ether for two hours. The ether is distilled and may be 
used again, the flask placed on water-bath until all odor of ether has disappeared, then in air 
baih having a constant temperature of 100-105 degrees C. for one-half hour, or until the fat is of 
constant weight. The coil should be re-extracted until there is no longer a gain of fat. The 
weight of the fat is calculated in the usual way. The flask used above should be dried in the nir« 
bath, and cooled in the air, before weighing. The flask containing the fat should be cooled in the 
same way. Care must be taken not to electrify the flask byrubbmg the same when dry. The 
ether used must be free from residue, water and alcohol, rat-free paper (commercial) must be 
proved to be free from extractive matter. 

(e) In case salts are to be determined, proceed as above in the determination of total solids, 
using a platinum dish. The dry solids, after weighing, are gently ignited over a rose-burner, or 
in a muffle-furnace, taking care not to allow the heat to nse above a dull red. When ash appears 
white or gray, cool in a dessicator and weigh. Calculate percentage of salt<< or ash. 

(/) Sodium Chloride — The ash obtained above is dissolved in an excess of dilute nitric acid. 
An excess of n/20 silver nitrate solution is now added, also a few c. c. of a solution of ferric 
sulphate (free from chlorides). The excess of silver nitrate is determined by titration with n/20 
solution of ammonium sulphocyanate, the end reaction being shown by the red color produced 
with the ferric sulphate. The difference between the excess of silver nitrate thus determmed, and 
the amount originally added, corresponds to the equivalent of chlorine in the ash. 

ig) Borax and Boric Acid— ICO c. c. ot milk are made alkaline with lime-water, dried and 
the mixture gently burned to ash. The residue is acidified with concentrated hydrochloric 
add and the mixture washed into a small flask with 20 c. c. of methyl alcohol. The flask is 
connected with a condenser and about 10 c. c. of the methyl alcohol distilled into a small platinum 
dish. The dish is placed in a dark closet or room and the alcohol Ignited, when, if a trace of 
boric acid or borax were present, it burns with a grass-green flame. Blank tests must be made 
with the reagents used to prove absience of boric acid in them. 

(k) Formaldehyde or •* Formalin " — A few drops of milk are floated on a small amount of 
cone sulphuric acid, containing a trace of ferric chloride. If formaldehyde is present, a violet- 
blue ring will appear at the line of demarcation. 

(f) SaHcyHc Add — The milk is coagulated by means of a few drops of acetic acid and Altered. 
The filtrate is shaken with ethyl ether m a separating-funnel. The ether is carefully drawn off 
and evaporated in a glass dish on the water-bath. The residue, if any, is tieated with a very little 
water, futcred, and a drop of neutral feme chloride added. A violet color indicates presence of 
salicylic acid or its salts. 

(/) Alkaline carbonates may be detected by the strong alkaline character of the ash, and by 
its effervescing with dilute acids. A quantitative determination may be made by titrating the 
water solution of the ash with n/io sulphuric acid, using lakmoid as an indicator. 

(k) Aftnaio or Butter Color— 100 c. c. of miik, made strongly alkaline with sodium carbon- 
ate, are placed in a small cylinder, a strip of Alter paper, about one-half inch wide and five inches 
long, is introduced, and the whole allowed to stand in the dark for twelve hours. If annato is 
present, the strip of paper, after washing, will have a pale salmon color, which is changed to a 
decided pink by moistening with solution of stannous cnloride, and, after drying at the tempera- 
ture of the room, to a blucish color on treatment with strong sulphuric acid. 

Method of the Estimation of Fat in Milk and Cream by Means of the Butyrometer of 

De Laval {Centrifugal Machine). 

For the rapid estimation of fat, in large numbers of samples of milk or cream, where the 
absolute accuracy of chemical analysis is not necessary, the a)x>ve apparatus has been found to be 
of the greatest service. A very large number of tests can be made in a short time, the results 
being quite uniform. From the great number of comparative tests made with the butyrometer and 
Adams method, we are of the opinion that uniform fat determination can be made, which should 
not didfer more than o.io per cent, from analytical method (Adams). The principle of the 
butyrometer is, tliat if milk is mixed with sulphuric acid of a certain degree of strengtii (sp. gr. 
!.&>), all of the constituents of the milk, excepting the fat, are brought into perfect solutiun, and 
when the mixture is subjected to centrifugal action, a perfect separation of the fat takes place. 
The apparatus in use in the laboratory consists of a flat disc or bowl, capable of holding twenty 
test glasses. These are arranged in grooves in an almost horizontal position, and arc held in 

glace by a screw-cap. This bowl revolves in a horizontal position on a pivot, the motive power 
eing steam, on the principle of a steam-turbine. The bowl is encased in a solid iron trame, 
ha:ving a strong tin cover. The machine is operated as follows : 
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fiUing the Tubes, 

Use rubber-finger cots on the thumb, first and third fineers of left hand. Hold the empty 
tube in the protected hand. Cover the graduated end of the tube with the forefinger, and the 
escapement aperture in the shoulder of the tube with the thumb, using the other fingen to hold 
the tube in an upright position, big end up. 

Fill the tube to the mark with cold, oilute H, SO4, made up as follows : 

88 parts H, SO4, 1.84 sp.gr. 

12 parts dist. water. 

Mixture, approx. 1.80 sp. gr. 

Completely fill the pipette which accompanies the butyrometer with an average sample of the 
milk to be tested, closing the aperture with the tongue, and empty into the tube already partially 
filled with sulphuric acid. Close the tube with a rubber stopper and shake to thoroughly mix 
contents, being careful to keep the two remaining apertures tightly covered with the fingers. 

When this operation is complete, place the tube in the tray, taking the thumb off the aperture 
in the shoulder^rx/. Make no mistake in giving the sample of milk used its proper tube number. 

In this manner fill twenty tubes with other samples, or with duplicates, in order that the disc 
may be completely filled to insure its perfect balance. An imperfect balancing of the disc causes 
a serious wobbling, which strongly interferes with the speed desired. 

Even by placing the same number of tubes in opposite halves of the disc (if less than ten), 
though a perfect balance is obtained, the results are unsatisfactory with the present construction of 
the machine. This is due to the increased room for play given to the lesser number of tubes. 

Having filled the tubes, place them in the grooves in the disc, graduated ends toward the cen- 
tre and the shoulder aperture up. Screw on the cap tighdy. Fit to the machine the lower part 
of the tin box in which the disc revolves. Fit the disc to the spindle, put on the cover, and close 
the hole in the cup on the cover with the brass stopper. Fill the cup with water at 150 degrees 
F. ; pull out the stopper, and start the disc revolving;. Increase the speed to the maximum of 
5,000 revolutions per minute, and continue for five mmutes. Catch the overflow of water in a 
casserole or basin. After five minutes of operation cool the disc to 52 degrees F. by running ice- 
water through the machine, taking the temperature as it escapes through the overflow. When 
cooled to 52 degrees F. take off cover, unscrew cap and take out the tubes as fast as they are 
read. Read the tubes from the top of the fat to the bottom, each division of the graduation cor- 
responding to two-tenths per cent, of fat. 

For testing cream and skim-milk, special glasses are provided. The cream-testing glasses are 
graduated so that each division corresponds to i percent, of fat ; in the skim milk 0.05 percent. 

Milk Standard. 

A sample of milk is considered to be adulterated when it contains less 
than 12 per cent, of total solids, or less than 3 per cent of fat, or contains 
any preservative or added coloring matter, or any added foreign sub- 
stance. 

By clearly defining what is meant by the term adulterated milk, and 
adopting a legal standard for it (amendment to section 186 Sanitary 
Code) the work of the analysts, in their capacity as expert witnesses 
before the courts, has been very much simplified. Where before it was 
often necessary to prove, from large personal experience in the examina- 
tion of samples of milk from herds in various sections of the* State and 
taken at different seasons of the year, the correctness of the standard 
then agreed upon, the justices now simply require the analyst to prove 
that the analysis shows that a particular sample of milk is below the 
adopted standard. 

It is unfortunate that while, of course, the object of the law is to pre- 
vent al/ adulteration of milk, the low standard of fat, 3 per cent, not 
only legalizes but encourages a vast amount of minor adulteration. This 
can be readily understood when it can be shown that for the greater part 
of the year a majority of the herds supplying this market yield milk con- 
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taining 4 per cent and over of fat This condition will probably not 
be materially changed until milk is sold entirely on its merits, as are 
other commodities. For the present the most that can be hoped for is 
the prevention of extensive adulteration. 

The following forms represent leaves from Laboratory milk analysis 
book : 



No Date i S9 

Inspector Time 

Name 

Address 



ANALYSIS. 



Odor 

Reaction 

Fat by lactoscope 

Lactometer at 60** Fahr. 

Watrr 

Fat 

Total solids 

Solids not fat 

Salts 

Antiseptics 

Remarks 



No 

Total solids. 



Fat 



Salts 



Finished 189 

Reported 189 



Table showing per cent, of deficiency of solids in samples of milk 
below the standard of 1 2 per cent of tota^ solids. 



DBFianrr w Souds. 



Leu than x per c«it 

X percent. 

a " 

3 " 

4 - 

5 " 

6 •« 

7 " 

8 •• 

9 - 

xo •* 

XI •• 

xs •• 

«3 - 

M •• 

IS " 

x6 •* 

»7 •• 

x8 •• 

«9 " 

•o V 

sx •• 

n *• 

«3 " 

a4 " 

«5 •• 



Pan Cent, of Total 

Solids. 



XX.89— X9. 

XX. 77 — tx. 
XX. 65 — tx. 
XX. 53— XX. 
tx.4x — XX. 
IX. 99— XX. 
XX. XT — XI. 

XX. 05 — II. 
XO.93— XX. 

XO.81 — xo. 
X0.69— 10. 
X0.57 — xo. 
XO.45— xo. 

«3.33--»o- 
xo.ax— xo. 

X0.09 — xo. 

9.97 — xo. 

9.85— 9. 

9.73— 9. 

9.61 — 9. 

9.49— 

9.37— 

9.35— 9 

9.I3— 9 
9. ox — 
8.89— 



00 per cent. 
88 •• 



9< 
9 



9 
9' 



7« 


tt 


64 


u 


sa 


u 


40 


*t 


98 


• • 


x6 


«« 


04 


«( 


S 


«« 

M 


68 


«« 


56 


• « 


44 


«• 


3a 


• • 


ao 


• • 


08 


«• 


q6 


«< 


«4 


M 


7J 


«• 


60 


• • 


48 


«« 


36 


«• 


a4 


4« 


xa 


«« 


00 


«« 



DBFiaUCT IN SoUDS. 



a6 per cent 

II " :::::::::::::::: 

89 " 

30 " 

31 " 

39 " 

33 " 

34 '• 

35 •• 

36 " 

37 " 

38 " 

39 " 

40 " 

41 " 

4a " 

43 " 

44 ;; 

^3 •••• •• •• •••• •••• 

46 " 

47 " 

48 " 

49 " 

50 •• 



Pbk Cent, op Total 
Solids. 



8.77—8 
8.65—8 
8.53—8 
8.41—8 
8. •9— 8 
8.X7— 8 
8.05—8 
7.93—8 
7.81—7 
7.69-7 

7-57—7 
7-45—7 
7-33—7 
7. ax— 7 

7-09—7 
6.07—7 
6.85—6 
6.73—6 
6.6x— 6 
6.49—6 
6.37^5 
6.35 — 6 
6.X3 — 6 
6. Of— 6 
589-6 



.88 per cent. 


.76 


«4 


.64 


(• 


•5a 


«« 


.40 


«f 


.a8 


• • 


.16 


• < 


.<H 


<f 


.80 


«« 
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«« 
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«• 
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.ao 
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•q6 


«< 
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« 


•7a 


• t 


.60 


• « 


.48 


«« 


.36 


«« 


•a4 


t< 


.xa 


«< 


.oo 


(• 



CREAM. 



Cream is known in the trade as ** hand skimmed " and machine cream, 
the latter being classed as 18, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 pound cream, accord- 
ing to the number of pounds of butter a can of 40 quarts milk yields. 

Complete analyses were made of a large number of samples of the 
various creams in the market. 
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The following analyses show the amount of fat in creams from five 
different producers : 



1 

Namk. iS Poinds. 


30 Pounds. 


35 Pounds. 


1 

30 Pounds. 35 Pounds. 


40 Pounds. 


A 


Per Cent 

14.35 
14.38 
16.^ 

15.50 
«7-53 


Per Cent. 

«6-3S 
«5.a3 
19.05 
16.95 

•3 05 


Per Cent. 

33 55 
35.40 

35.98 
.43.83 


Per Cent, j Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 

42.99 

38.35 

38.0 
41.6s 

37.93 


B 

c 

\^ ••••••» • JMI • • • • • 

D ..-{.. 

E 


33-33 

5*9.93 
36.9^ 

36.88 


3-40 
40.93 
49.35 
38.93 




Average 


XS.73 


18.13 


34.04 


30.77 


39. IX 


39.66 



It will be seen from these results that there is no uniformity in the 
composition of creams having the same trade name. 

As there is at present no legal standard, cream is examined only for 
preservatives, added coloring matter and in some instances starch. 

!a) IVeservatives — Proceed as under milk. 
b) Annai0 or Butter Color— VUhxit if necessary with distilled water and proceed as under 
milk. 

[c) Starch. 

1. ChenUcai Examination — Dilute with water, boil for some minutes, allow to become cold 
and add few drops of test solution of iodine. If starch is present, a blue coloration will take 
place. 

2. Microscopic Examination — Place the cream, somewhat diluted, in a conical glass (urine or 
sherry glass>, allow to stand some hours. With a pipette remove a few drops of portion at bottom 
of glass and examine for starch granules under the microscope. 

CONDENSED MILK. EVAPORATED MILK, PRESERVED MILK, EVAPORATED CREAM (SO- 
CALLED). 

Condensed milk is a general term used for all milks which have been 
concentrated by the removal of more or less water. 

Evaporated milk is plain condensed milk. It is sold in bulk and 
comes into market in two forms— thick or superheated and thin or 
" pearl." This form of condensed milk is rather unstable and will remain 
sweet very little longer than ordinary milk when kept under the same 
conditions. 

Thin, or pearl evaporated milk, is made by condensing at a temper- 
ature not exceeding 125 degjrees F. and has an average composition as 
follows : 



Total solids 48.70 per cent. 

Solids, not fat 35-25 '* 



Water 51.30 per cent. 

Fat 13.45 " 

Thick, or superheated evaporated milk, is condensed as above to a 
certain point, when the temperature is suddenly raised to 180 degrees F., 
and allowed to remain so for a few minutes, causing the milk to thicken 
on account of the effect of the heat on the casein, and also producing a 
decided yellow color. 

The average composition of thick, evaporated milk is as follows : 

Water 5^'5o P^r cent. | Total solids 41.50 per cent. 

11.81 " 



Fat 



Solids, not fat 29.69 



It is of interest to note that, while this milk is much richer looking 
and thicker than the last, it contains, as a fact, more water and less fat 
than the " thin evaporated milk." 
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A sample of evaporated milk may be considered of good quality when 
the fat represents at least 25 per cent of the milk solids. 

Analysis of Evaporated Milk* 

{a) Total solids and ash. 

Two grains of the milk are weighed in a tared platinum milk dish, about j c. c. of distilled water 
are added, and a thorough mixture effected by stirring with a small glass rodf. The rod is washed 
by means of a fine stream from wash-bottle. The total solids and ash are determined as in the 
case of milk ; a lead capsule is used when ash determination is not required. 

Fat— 2 grams: are weighed, as for total solids, dissolved and soaked on paper, dried and 
extracted as under milk. 

Preservatives are determined as under milk and cream. 

Preserved Milk. 

Preserved milk is condensed milk containing from 40 to ^o per cent, of cane sugar. It is sold 
in tins and, on account of large amount of sugar, will keep for a long time even when exposed to 
the air. 

Method of analysis. 

Total solids and ash. 

Forty grams of the milk (previously very thorouj^hly mixed by removing entire contents from tin 
and stirring in a mortar) are weighed m a tared beaker, thoroughly mixed with distilled water and 
diluted to 100 c. c. Of thui solution 5 c. c. (2 grams milk) are introduced by means of a pipette 
into a tared platinum dish, and the total solids and ash determined as under milk. 

Fat — 5 c. c. of the diluted milk (2 grams) are tansferred by means of a pipette to a fat-free coil 
and the fat determined as under milk. 

Sugar Determination, 

Preserved Milk. 

The determination of milk sugar and cane sugar in preserved milk is performed after the 
fcdlowing method : 

I Standard solutions used : 
{a\ Perman|;anate of potash. 
\h) Ammonio-ferric alum, 
(^i Citric acid. 
\d) Fehlin^ solution. 

2. Determmation of milk sugar. 

3. Determination of cane sugar. 

1. (a) Permanganate solution : 

6.5 grams permanganate potash dissolved in i litre of distilled water. Standardize in 
terms of metallic iron with C. P. oxalic acid. 

0.01 1239 grams Fe.= o.oiooii grams lactose. 

0.01 1239 *' =0.006958 ** cane sugar. 

(3) Ammonio-iron alum : 

AmmoniO'iron alum 200 gms. 

H-SO^ (cone.) 100 c. c. 

Water I litre. 

{c\ Citric acid solution : 

Fifty per cent, solution in water. 

{d) Fehling solution : 

(1) Rochelle salts 346 gms. 

Caustic soda ' 80 *• 

Water q. s i litre. 

(2) Copper sulphate 69.28 gms. 

Water q. s I litre. 

2. Determination of Milk Sugar : 

Twenty grams of the preserved milk are weighed out and dissolved in water, making up to 
300 c. c. To this two or three drops of acetic acid are added and the whole vigorously stirred with 
a glass rod to insure complete and granulated coagulation (care should be used not to add 
more acid than is absolutely necessary and to perform the operation in the cold). Allow to settle 
for a few minutes and filter through a dry, ribbed filter, repeating the filtration if the filtrate is not 
clear. Ten c. c. of the filtrate are then run into a beaker containing al>out 50 c. c. To this is 
added 15 c. c. to 20 c. c. of Fehling solution and 15 c. c. of water, the whole being then heated on 
the water bath until complete separation of copper oxide takes place (twenty minutes to one-half 
aa hour, not longer). Filter through wet filter (not ribbed) by decantation, washing three to four 
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times with hot water, allowing to stand on water bath each time before filtering. The oxide of 
copper is then auickly dissolved with ammonio-ferric alum solution in the . beaker. If any oxide 
has run on the niter, dissolve this by running the alum solution through Uie filter. Combine the 
solutions and add about 300 c. c. of water. This is then titrated with the standard permanganate 
solution. From this data the amount of lactose is calculated, knowing the value of each c. c. of 
permanganate in terms of lactose. 

3. Determination of Cane Sugar : 

One hundred c. c. of the coagulated filtrate, as obtained above, is run into a beaker, and 100 
c. c. water and 5 c. c. citric acid solution added. This is then evaporated at gentle heat to 100 c. c. 
and allowed to cool. 5 c. c. of this solution is run into a beaker holding about 100 c. c. and 
treated in the same manner as for the determination of milk sugar. Double £e amount of Fehling 
solution and double the amount of water should be used, however. After titration with perman- 
ganate, we have the total amount of sugar, and from this should be deducted the amount of milk 
sugar, as previously determined, and the result will be cane sugar. 

Preservatives, as under cream. 

Evaporated Cream {so-called). 

This is simply evaporated milk in tins, which has been sterilized by 
means of heat. The name is a deception. At present there is no such 
product made as evaporated cream, namely, condensed cream. 

WATER, 

Croton Water. 

Samples are taken each week from a public hydrant, located at or near 
Franklin and Elm streets. Complete sanitary analyses are made in each 
case, the results of which are published in the Weekly Report of the 
Department, also in the " City Record." Comparative samples have also 
been taken from gate-house at Amsterdam avenue and One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth street, and at intervals at Central Park Reservoir and 
from various hydrants in different parts of the city. 

Method of analysis of water. 

In each case the following determinations are made : 

Form or Report Used for Croton Water Analyses. 

Hkalth Department, City of New York, \ 

Sanitary Bureau. \ 

Analysis of Croton Water for 1&9 

Sample taken from 



Appearance. 
Color. 



Results Expkkssbd in 
Grains pks U. S. Gal- 
lon or 331 CuMC 
Inches. 



RbSULTS ExrKBSSBD IN 

Parts bv WncHr w 
Ohb Hundkkd Thousakd. 



Odor (Heated to 100° Fahr.), . 

Chlorine in Chlorides 

Equtv. to Sodium Chloride . 

Phosphates {P^O,) 

Nitrogen in Nitrites 

Nitrogen in Nitrates 

Free Ammonia. — 

Albuminoid Ammonia 

Total Nitrogen 



Hardness EquiT.to Carbonate of Lime JAfterB^ing*.' 

Oxga^ic and Volatile (loss on ignition) 

Mineral Matter (non- volatile) 

Total Solids (by evaporation) 



1 



Remarks 

Date 189 
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Form of report used for water analyses other than Croton water : 

Health Dkpartment, Crrv of New York, 

Sanitary Bureau. 

Analysis No 

Date Received 189 

Date Reported 189 

Received horn 

Marked 



1 



Reason for Analysis .' f 

REPORT. 



Appearance 
Color 



RXSULTS EXPRBSSBD IN 

Grains rait U. S. Gal- 

LOH or 331 Cubic 

Inches. 



Rbsults Expressed in 

Parts by Wkicmt in 

Onb Hundred Thousand. 



Odor (Heated to 100° Fahr.) 

Chlorine is Chlondea 

Fqoiv. to Sodium Chloride 

Fliosphates 

Nttzogen in Nitrites 

Nitrogen in Nitrates 

Free Ammonia 

Albaminoid Ammonia 

Hardness Equiy. to Carbonate of Lime { AfterB^hni!; 

Ortanic and Volatile (lots on ignition) 

Mineral Matter (non-volatile) 

Total Soli ds (by eraporataon ) 

Total Nitrogea 



Remarks 

Date 1 89 

Arrangement of Laboratory note-book for recording water analyses : 



Received 189 

M., No 

Sample taken from 



ANALYSIS. 



Appearance 

Cobr 

Odor (Heated to ioo<» Fahr.) 

Chlorine In Chlorides 

Kqair. to Sodium Chloride 

Phosphates 

Nitrogen in Nitrites 

Nitrmen in Nitrates 

Free Ammonia 

Albominoid Ammonia 

Or|anic and Volatile (loss on ig- 

Biiion) 

Mineral Mattn" (Don*ToIa(ile) .... 
Total Solids (by evaporation) .... 
Total Nitrogen 



Parts by 

Weight 

IN Onk 

Hundred 

Thousand 



Grains 

PER U.S. 

Gallon. 



Total Solids by Evaporation 100 c. c , 



Chlorine i L, 



Hard 6. B. 100 c. c. 



Hard A. B. 100 c. c. 



Phosphates. 
Nitrites 



Date 

Total Ammonia — 500 c. c. — Free Ammonia 
I — 50 c. c, 

2 — 

3— 
4— 



Temp.=, 



REMARKS. 






k4 
t< 
it 
«« 
«C 
»« 



Nitrogen in Nitrates, etc. 



Finished 189. . . . 

Reported 189. . . . 



Method of Water Analysis, 

Sediment — In case sample is turbid, fill sediment tul^, consisting of a two foot long tube, 
one inch in diameter, attached in an upright position to a stand. The upper end of tube is open, 
the lower end closed, but having about one inch from extremity a ground glass joint The bottom 
is conical. Just above the joint there is a small exit tube to which is attached a piece of rubber 
tubing with pinch cock. Allow water to settle in tube 12 hours, then discharge it from side exit 
tnbe, taking care not to disturb the sediment from the main tube and examine sediment bj means 
of the nucroscope for character. 

E' j^' jutation 0/ Sediment — Determine total solids before and after filtration through filter 
paper, anfrfrom the difference estimate matters in suspension, organic and mineral. 

Appearance — Determined by noting the amount of turbidity, including the sediment, and 
classifying as very turbid, somewhat turbid, slightly turbid and clear. 

(Ulor — Estimated by filling a tube two feet in length, one and one-half inches in diameter, 
and made of colorless glass, with the water, and observing the color by looking through the water 
either at the sky or at a white paper. 

Odor — Ascertained by heating in a closely-stoppered flask, provided with a thermometer, 
about 250 c. c. of the water to 100 degrees F., and noting the odor, which we classified as follows: 
Noue ; faint ; and musty, marshy or earthy ; qualifying these latter as faint, decided and strong. 

Chlorine — Reagents required : Hydrochloric acid, nitrate of silver (crystaUzed), chromate of 
potassium, dry carbonate ot sodium or chloride of sodium. 

(a) Nitrate of silver n/20 — Nitrate of silver, 8.5 grams ; distilled water (free from organic 
matter), i litre. 

{b) Chromate of potassium, i gram ; distilled water, 100 c. c. Add silver nitrate solution 
until permanent red precipitate is formed ; filter for use. 

(c) Chloride of sodium, n/20. This solution is prepared — 

1st. From carbonate of sodium — Heat in a platinum dish about 10 grams of carbonated 
sodium to dull redness, stirring with a platinum rod ; cool in desiccator ; weigh out 2.9066 
grams, dissolve in slight excess of hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness on water-bath with 
repeated additions of water, until all of the uucombined acid is driven off, and dilute to I litre 
with distilled water. 

I c c contains J °-°°'595 g^ms of chlorine 

I c. c. contams ^ ^ Qo^^^g g^^^ ^f chloride of sodium. 

2d. From chloride of sodium — Heat in a platinum dish about 10 grams of pure chloride of 
sodium until crepitation ceases, constantly stirring with platinum rod. Transfer while hot to dry 
tube, cork ti«/htly and cool. Weigh out 2.6376 grams and dilute to I litre with distilled water. 
_ j 0.001598 grams of chlorine. 
* * ~~ 1 0.002638 grams of chloride of sodium. 

Standardize the n/20 nitrate of silver solution with the n/20 chloride of sodium solution, using 
two drops of the chromate of potassium solution as an indicator. 

Note. — It has been found (Analyst, vol. xiv., page 123) that in order to obtain concordant 
results, the same bulk of liquid as employed in the standardization must be used when making the 
analysis ; the same amount of the chromate of potassium solution must also be used in each case. 

To determine the amount of chlorine in water, measure out a quantitv dependent on the 
amoimt of chlorine presumably present, and proceed as in standardization of the nitrate of sflver 
solution, observing the precautions given for this, as to bulk of solution, etc. In evaporating 1 
water low in chlorine, it is well to add a small amount (say o.i gram) of sodium carbonate to 
prevent loss of chlorine, and this should always be done if the water have an acid reaction. 
Evaporate on water bath. 

Sodium Chloride — This is calculated from the amount of chlorine, determined as above. 

/'^jr/^o/^'j— Determined qualitatively in the residue from the determination of mineral matter, 
by dissolving ihe residue in a small quantity of cone, nitric acid, diluting slightly, filtering and 
adding a lew drops of tests solution of molybdate of ammonia and warming. A yellow precipi- 
tate indicates phosphates. Should such precipitates be obtained, evaporate from 250 to 500 c.c. 
of the water to dryness, having added a few drops of cone, hydrochloric acid — dehydrate as in 
silica determination, taking up first with concentrated hydrochloric acid — add cone, nitric and 
heat to remove hydrochloric acid, dilute, filter and test filtrate for phosphates as above. 

Nitrogen in Nitrites (Method of LeJ^mann and Beam) — Reagents required : Sulphanillic add, 
napthylamine, acetic acid (glacial), nitrite of silver, chloride of sodium, distilled water, free from 
nitrites and ammonia. 

(a) Sulphanilic acid solution — Sulphanilic acid, 0.500 grams, dissolved in distilled water, lOO 
c. c. ; then add acetic acid (glacial), 50 c. c. 

(b) Acetate of napthylamine— Napthylamine, o. 100 grams, dissolved in distilled water, 14O 
c. c. ; then add acetic acid (glacial), 60 c. c. 

{c) Nitrite of sodium (strong solution) — Nitrite of silver, 0.275 gi^i^s, dissolved in distilled 
water to 250 c. c. ; then add chloride of sodium, o. 105 grams, or enough to transform aU nitrite of 
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ilver to chloride of silver and nitrite of sodium. Keep in black glass bottle away from light. I 
:. c. contains nitrous acid equivalent to o.oooi grams of nitrogen. 

(i/) Nitrite of sodium (standard solution)— Nitrite of sodium (strong solution), i c. c. ; distilled 
vater to 500 c. c. i c. c. contains nitrous acid equivalent to 0.0000002 grams of nitrogen. 

To <{etermine the nitrogen m nitrites in a water, measure from burette into 100 c. c. Nessler 
.ubes ^, I, 2, 3, 4, and 5 cc, respectively, of the standard nitrite solution. Fill to 100 c. c. 
nark with distilled water free from nitrites. Fill another tube to 100 c. c. mark with the same 
irater (this for blank test), and another to 100 c. c. mark with water to be tested. Add to each of 
;heae tubes 2 c. c. of the sulphanilic acid and 2 c. c. of the acetate of napthylamine solution. Mix 
xmtents of tubes by means of glass stirrer ; allow to remain for twenty minutes, and then match 
x>lors. If tube containing blank test shows reaction for nitrites, fresh standard tubes must be made 
ip and the analysis repeated. 

Nitrogen in Nitrates and Nitrites (Sodium amalgam method). 

Sodium Amalgam — Mercury, 400 grams ; sodium (metallic^ 20 grams. Place the mercury in 
i porcelain casserole in a well drawing hood. Cut the sodium m small pieces and drop one piece 
it a time into the mercury. Do not put in more sodium until the reaction caused oy the last 
piece is completed. Reaction is violent and the operation should be earned on very slowly. 
Nhai sodium has all been added pour as quickly as possible into an iron mould, each piece having 
;hape of a truncated cone of the following dimensions. 

Height, % inch ; diameter of large base, ^ inch ; diameter of small base, ^ inch (keep 
onder benrine). 

To about 100 c. c. of the water in a Nessler tube, add one piece of amalgam, after washing it 
irith water to remove any benzine or film of oxide. Add a few orops of cone, hydrochloric acid and 
illow reduction to take place until nitrates are all reduced (absence of nitrites). Filter through 
onall filter, discarding the first 50 c. c. The second 50 c. c. is nesslerized as in the determination 
af ammonia, comparing with standard solutions of ammonium chloride. The amount of ammonia 
obtained by this methc^ represents free ammonia plus ammonia equivalent to nitrates. To deter- 
mine the latter, then, the former must be subtracted from the whole. 

Free Ammonia — Reagents rec^uired : Carbonate of soda (saturated solution), Nessler*s solution, 
chloride of ammonia (standard), distilled water (free from ammonia). 

The distillation is carried on in a glass stoppered flask of a capacity of two litres, having a 
side exit tube connected with an upright block tin condenser. The heat is supplied by a large 
rose burner. Fill retort about half mil of water ; we always use water free, or almost free from 
immonla. Add 2 c. c. of the carbonate of soda solution, and distill until 50 c. c. of the distillate 
shows no reaction for ammonia with Nessler^s solution. Add 500 c. c. of the water to be examined, 
ind distill off in separate portions of 50 c. c. into Nessler tubes until the last 50 c. c. distilled of! 
(hows no reaction for ammonia. The ammonia is estimated by matching the color produced by 
Nessler's solution in the distillates with that produced by the solution in one of the series of 
standard tubes, which latter are prepared by measuring into Nessler's tubes %% ji^ it 2, 3 and 
4 c c of the standard ammonium chloride solution, repectively, and filling to the 50 c. c. mark 
inch distilled water free from ammonia. The tubes will then contain 0.0025, 0.0050, o.oi, 
3. 02, 0.03 and 0.04 milligrams of ammonia (NH,) respectively. The analysis and comparison 
tubes should all be nesslerized at the same time, which is done by adding to each tube 2 c. c. of 
^^essler'8 solution, and mixing with glass stirrer. They should be allowed to stand at least five 
minutes before reading. 

Albuminoid Ammonia — Reagents required : Same as in determination of free ammonia, 
with the addition of permanganate of potassium and caustic potash. 

Alkaline permanganate of potassium — Permanganate of potassium, 8 grams, dissolved in dis- 
tilled water (free from ammonia) i litre ; add caustic potash, 200 grams, and boil in long-necked 
flask, to prevent much evaporation, for one hour ; make up to one litre with distilled water (free 
from ammonia). 

To determine the amount of albuminoid ammonia, proceed as in determination of free 
ammonia, with the exception of adding 50 c. c. of the alkaline permanganate solution, instead of 
2 c. c. of carbonate of sodium solution. The result will be the total ammonia present. From this 
deduct the free ammonia as found ; the result will be the amount of albuminoid ammonia. 

In determining the amount of albuminoid ammonia in peat waters, it appears in certain cases 
to be impossible to arrive at a point where no ammonia is given off. Drown proposes to take off 
a certain number of distillates, say 6, and then stop. We, in practice, continue distillation until 
the last 50 c. c. taken shows less than 0.0025 millierams of ammonia. We have suggested that 
500 c. c of water be used for each of the ammonia determinations. This is applicable to Croton, 
or to a water which apparently produces no reaction with Nessler's solution on 50 c. c. of the raw 
water. If the raw water shows say 0.01 milligrams, or more, of ammonia on 50 c.c, less than 
500 c. c should be taken for analysis ; or if the water contains much ammonia, 200 c. c. can be 
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taken and 300 c. c. distilled off. 50 c. c. of this can be nesslerized and the ammonia calculated 
to a litre. 

The successive distillates, in the determination of both free and total ammonia, should exhibit 
a steady decrease in the amount oi ammonia contained. If this is not the case, the analysis must 
be repeated. 

Hardness^ Equivalent to Carbonate of Lirm^ before and after Boiling — 1st. By soap solution* 
Reagents required : A neutral hard soap, contaim'ng not more than 12 per cent. 01 water ; alcohol* 
90 ^r cent ; calc. spar (crystalized) free from alkalies and chlorides ; hydrochloric acid, C. P. ; 
distilled water. 

(a) Soap solution (strong) — Soap 10 grams, cut into small pieces, dissolve in i litre of 90 per 
cent, alcohol and filter. 

Sb) Soap solution ^standard)— Soap solution (strong), 100 c. c. ; add to this alcohol (90 per 
If 33 c* c« f &nd aistilled water, 100 c. c. Shake gently, allow to stand until clear, and 
decant. 

(c) Standard solution of calcium chloride — Calc. spar, I gram, dissolved in small amount of 
hydrochloric acid ; evaporate to dryness on water bath, with repeated additions of distilled water, 
until all uncombined acid is driven off. Dilute this to i litre with distilled water, i c.cis 
equivalent to o.ooi ^m of calcium carbonate. 

The soap solution is standarized as follows : 100 c. c. of distilled water is run into a glass- 
stoppered bottle of about 250 c. c. capacity. 5 c. c. of the calcium chloride solution is run in from 
a burette, and the soap solution added, not more than 0.25 c. c. at a time, shaking well after each 
addition, until the addition of the last portion produces a permanent lather. The lather formed 
should remain on the surface of the liquid in the bottle for five minutes without breaking. Taking 
the amount given, i c. c. of the soap solution should be equivalent to 0.0005 grams of calcium car- 
bonate. The amount of the calcium chloride solution used should be about equivalent to the 
amount of lime salts contained in the water to be examined. 

Hardness before boiling — ico c. c. of the water are measured into a bottle and the analysis 
conducted as in the standarization of the soap solution. 

Hardness after boiling — 100 c. c. of the water and 100 c. c. of distilled water are measured 
into a 250 c. c. flask and boiled until the bulk is reduced to ico c. c. This is filtered into a bottle, 
cooled and the examination completed as above. 

Total solids — ico c. c. of the water are measured into a tared platinum dish and evaporated 
to dryness on the water bath. The dish is placed in an air-bath and heated at 130 degrees Fahr. 
for one half hour. Cool in desiccator and wei^h. 

Organic and volatile matters (loss on ignition) and mineral matter — The contents of the dish 
are heated to dull redness over a Bunsen burner until the organic matter is driven off. The dish 
is then placed in a desiccator, cooled and weighed. The loss represents the organic and volatile 
matter and the residue the mineral matter. 

Water Laboratory, 

All water analyses must be conducted m a specially constructed room, which can be com- 
pletely separated from the general working laboratory, and under no circumstances should 
ammonia or its salts be brought in this room. 

The following table shows the averages of the weekly examination of 
Croton water for each month during 1896; also highest and lowest 
results and yearly average expressed in parts per 100,000 : 
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Calculated Yearly Averages of Analyses of Croton Water for 1894, 1895 •'•^ 1896. 
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S. T.— Slightly turbid. 

The Croton water appears at intervals to be more or less turbid and to 
have a " marshy odor." 

The systematic ** blowing off" of hydrants in all parts of the city at 
short intervals during the last summer has apparently relieved the con- 
ditions very considerably, but as long as we have no means of removing 
the suspended matter from the water, when every freshet stirring up the 
Croton Lake, the great settling basin of our water supply system, carries 
this sediment into our reservoirs and mains, so long will we suffer at 
times from turbid water, not unwholesome, perhaps, but certainly dis- 
agreeable to sight and smell. Many good reasons could be advanced 
why our water supply should be filtered, and while such a treatment 
appears to offer engineering problems of great difficulty, and would entail 
a vast expenditure of money, the benefits which would be derived appear 
of such importance that it is earnestly hoped tliat suitable measures be 
taken in the immediate future to accomplish this. 

Phosphates in Croton Water. 

As seen from table of analyses, a trace of phosphates was discovered in 
the Croton water in March and April of last year. As this was very unusual, 
a very extended investigation was made, both of samples of water taken at 
various points in the city and from reservoirs, and even to Croton Lake. 

I quote from conclusions of the special report made on this subject : 

During the years of 1892 and 1893, and during short periods of March 
and April of this year (1896), phosphates have been present in small 
amount in the Croton water. 

That in each instance when phosphates were present the water was 
more or less turbid. 

Recent experiments go to prove that the phosphates, when present, 
are in the insoluble form, being in suspension in the water. 

That the Croton Lake, the settling basin of the wh9le water system, 
has at its bottom a sediment rich in phosphates. 

That this sediment, under certain peculiar conditions, as when freshets 
occur on the water-shed, is washed down into the water-mains of the city, 
causing the unfiltered water to show the presence of phosphates. That just 
previous to the occurrence of phosphates in the Croton water in the early 
part of this year unusual freshets did take place on the water-shed, accord- 
ing to the Chief Engineer of the Aqueduct, and after a period of time, when 
the turbidity of the water had disappeared, the phosphates disappeared 
Having found that the phosphates were present only in the suspended 
matter in the water, and having traced their origin to the sediment of the 
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Croton Lake, we are of the opinion that their presence is of no sanitary 
significance. 

WATERS OTHER THAN CROTON. 

During the year a very large number of analyses of water have been 
made, principally of samples taken by Inspectors in connection with dairy 
and farm inspections, also of wells and other supplies in the annexed 
districts. These examinations include waters from wells, cisterns, springs, 
brooks and lakes. A large number of samples have been found to be 
contaminated with sewage. 

Tank Waters. 

Tank waters are examined for the purpose of determining — 

{a) If water is Croton or artesian well water. 

{b) When Croton water, if tank requires cleaning. 

\c) Presence of lead, where sheet lead has been used as a lining. 

Mineral Waters. 

The following examinations are made of carbonated waters : 

(^i) If made from Croton or artesian well water. 

\b) In case of analyses being published, complete examination to 
determine if waters are as represented. 

{c) Presence of metallic poisons. 

Water for character, including waters from cellars and excavations, 
made in connection with investigations in Chief Sanitary Inspector's 
Division, to determine origin of the water. 

The following table shows the characteristic properties of waters from 
various sources : 





River Watbr. 


Crotom. 


Underground. 


Sewage. 


Odor 
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Marshy 
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Stale 
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Strong. 
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Strong 


Caldum Smtts t - » - 
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(< 


*« 
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«< 


<i 


«* 
Small amount 


«« 


Vrp^ A mfBoniA 


Trace 


«< 


Very strong. 







Uranine is detected in water by observing color and fluorescence in 
clear glass tube. 

Of the chemical work performed at the request of other City Depart- 
ments, the most important may be mentioned : 

Coroners^ Office, 
Identification of samples of drugs. 
Examination ot materials for poisons. 
Examination of human viscera in suicide or accidental cases of poisoning only. 

Building Department, 
Examination of materials used in the construction of sanitary appliances, etc. 

District Attorney, 
Samples of liquors for alcohol in excise cases. 

Department of Public Works, 
Samples of water from cellars and excavations, to determine origin of same. 

Police Department, 
Samples of liquors for alcohol in excise cases. 

Examination of materials found on prisoners and suspected of containing narcotics— so^alled 
"knockout drops." 

Street Cleaning Department, 
Examination of samples of garbage to determine amount of grease and value as a fertilizer. 
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special Investigaticns. 
Of the more important special investigations carried on during the 
year may be mentioned the detection and estimation of phosphates in 
Croton water and a study of their origin, mentioned under Croton water, 
and investigation of the water supply of the New York Catholic 
Protectory at Westchester, New York, as seen by the following report : 

-  - New York, August 3, 1896. 

E. W Martin, Esq., Chief Insptctcr Div;ngn of Foods and Offentivt Tradet : 

Sir — I have the honor to make the following leporl ai the investigitions of the irater lupplf 
of the New York Catholic Prolecloiy, situaled in Westchester, New York (Vao Nesi Station) : 

The water supplied at the various places in both the male and female depairtments is obtained 
from the following sources — 

~. From mains of New York and Westchester Water Company. 
poiiiis on the g 



z. From wells (eight in number) located a 



le grounds. On July 31 1 took 



domestic purposes. 

I would respM:tfully recommend that the use 01 
tectc^ at Westchester, New York, be discontinued 

That provisions he made preventing the use < 
any and all purposes. 

That all tanks, cisterns, reservoirs, coolers, etc. 
solution of bromine, made by dissolving one pound 

That they be flushed with the water of the toi 



lated with sew^e, and their use for all 
supply) appears to be of good quality and is suitable for use for all 



all well water at the New York Catholic Pro- 

brthwilh. 

r the water from these wells in the future for 

be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected with 
iromine in 100 gallons of water (town supply). 
n supply, and Ibal the town supply (or other 

c disappeared from the 

Respectfully, 

ERNST J. LEDERL E, Ph.D ., Clumisl. 
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Remarks. 
(i) 600 feet deep. 

(a) Underground, top open, 50 feet deep and 30 ieet in diameter, receives water from last and 
probably surface drainage. 

(3) Appears to drain an old cesspool full of refuse matter. 

(4) Supply of New York and Westchester Water Company. 

(5) About 2C feet deep. 
(o\ 25 feet deep. 

(7) 25 feet deep. 

(8) 25 feet deep. 

(9) 365 ^«et deep. 

Microscopic Exminations. 
Examinations of milk and cream for colostrum and starch. Examina- 
tion of sediment in samples of water, identification of animal^and vege- 
table life. Identification of starches in foods. Identification of poisons. 

Experimental Work, 
The more important investigations have been : 

The detection and estimation of antiseptics in milk, especially boric 
acid, borax and formaldehyde. 

The methods which were found to be satisfactory were adopted and are 
found under milk and cream. All methods tried for the estimation of boric 
acid in milk have proved unsatisfactory, and work on this is in progress. 
The detection and estimation of phosphates in potable waters. 
Determination of suspended matter in waters. 

1. Character. 

2. Quantity. Respectfully submitted, 

ERNST J. LEDERLE, Ph. D., Chemist. 



MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

That part of the Division which is charged with the enforcement of 
the mercantile and factory laws has been, and is, under the direction of 
Mr. J. J. Koen, Assistant Chief Inspector of this Division ; and the 
following report submitted by him illustrates the methods employed and 
the extent of the work accomplished, and will be of great value to other 
departments charged with similar duties. 

The supervision of mercantile establishments, so far as the employ- 
ment of children and women are concerned, by some competent and 
reliable branch of the City government, has been a matter of much 
thought and discussion by those who have taken an interest in the health 
and surroundings of the working classes, and so important was this 
matter found to be that, during the last session of the Legislature, certain 
laws were passed in relation to this (chapter 384 and 991 of 1896), and it. 
became the duty of the Health Department to enforce these laws in the 
City of New York. 

In order to accomplish this it was necessary to devise a method for 
keeping the records, etc., and while this becomes an easy task where 
available data is obtainable, yet here was an entirely new field with 
nothing that could be used as a model. 

A system was devised which has been in operation since these laws 
went into eflfect, and this system has been found to be absolutely perfect, 
reliable and rapid in its workings in every detail. It is as follows : 

The first step taken after organizing the corps of Inspectors was to 
divide the city into districts, as shown on the attached map. 
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A report consisting of a series of questions, involving all the points 
f the law, was prepared and a copy given to each Inspector, who went 
om store to store in the district to which he was assigned, and inter- 
iewed the proprietor. 

The method of inspection of mercantile establishments is as follows : 

The Inspector calls on the proprietor and asks him all the questions 
ontained in the report. If the proprietor refuses the desired information, 
note of that fact is made by the Inspector, and the owner receives a 
otice from the Attorney that his refusal to give the information consti- 
Lites a misdemeanor. In each case this has resulted in the owner calling 
r writing at once and expressing himself as willing to give any 
iformation asked for. 

The questions contained in the report are as follows : -^ 

Have you any employees under the age of 14 yean? Do you employ any females over 21 
Mu^ ? How many females between the ages of 16 and 21 ? 

How many females between the ages of 14 and 16 ? How man^ males between the ages of 14 
id 16? Have all your employees between the ages of 14 and 16 applied for certificates to the 
oard of Health? 

Do you keep a register in which you enter the names of all employees having certificates 
stween the ages of 14 and 16 ? During what hours are your premises open for business? 

What evenings during the week ? 

Hours of closing ? How much time is allowed your employees for lunch ? 

Do any of your male employees under the age of 16 work more than 60 hours per week? 
jiy female employees under the age of 16 work over 60 hours per week ? 

Is the basement occupied ? For what purpose ? Are women and children employed in the 
aseroent ? How many ? 

Have yon made application to the Board of Health for a permit to occupy the same ? What 
»ting facilities have you provided for the use of the female employees during the hours of 
mployment ? 

Is there an average of one seat for every three female employees ? 

Have you posted three copies, in three different conspicuous places, of chapter 384 of the 
41 ws of 1896 ? 

Have you a lunch-room for the employees? State number, location, method of lighting, 
entilating and cleanliness of each room. 

Do lunch-rooms adjoin any urinal or water-closet ? 

Have you made application to the Board of Health for a permit to use the same ? How many 
'ater-closcts are provided for your employees ? 

How many exclusively for the males ? How many exclusively for females ? State location, 
ow lighted and ventilated and condition as to cleanliness. Are those used by males wholly 
^parated from those used by females ? Are all water-closets properly screened ? 

How many wash-rooms are provided ? How many for males ? How many for females ? 
tate location, light and condition as to cleanliness. . / 

Following the Inspector's signature at the bottom of the report is a 
pace for any remarks necessary. 

These reports are filed away for reference. 

When the district has been inspected, notices similar to the one 

ittached are sent to the proprietors of the establishments where violations 

>f the law were reported, calling their attention to the law and quoting 

Jie essential parts of the same. 

Health Department, Criminal Court Building, ) 

New York, September, 1896. \ 
Your attention is respectfully called to chapter 384, Laws of 1806, enatled "An Act to Regu- 
late the Emplo3rment of Women and Children in Mercantile Establisnments (the words < Mercantile 
Establishments ' shall be construed to mean any place where goods, wares or merchandise are 
offered for sale — see section 4 of said Act)," which act takes effect September i, 1896. 

A copy oi chapter 384, Laws of 1806, shall be posted in three oifferent conspicuous parts of 
^▼ery mercantile establishment in this State where persons are employed who are affected by the 
provisions of said act. Such copies will not be furnished by the Health Department. 
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On and after September i, 1896, no child between the ages of foiirteen and sixteen years shall 
be employed without first obtaining a certiBcate from the Board of Health. 

A register shall be kept of the number of the certificate issued by the Board of Health, name, 
birth-place, age and place of residence, of all employees under sixteen years of age. 

llie said act provides that no male under sixteen years of age, and no female under twenty- 
one years of age, shall work more than sixty hours in any one week. 

Suitable and proper wash-rooms and water-closets to be provided, and water-closets assigned 
to women and girls to be wholly separate and apart ixom. those assigned to men. 

Where lunch-rooms are provided, the same are not to be u^ without a permit from the 
Board of Health if they be next to or adjoining any water-closet. 

Suitable seats for female employees to be furnished ; at least one for every three females 
employed. 

Basements where women or children are employed can be so occupied only after a permit for 
the same has been granted by the Board of Healtii. 

Forty-five minutes shall be allowed for the noon-day meal in every mercantile establishment. 

PersoncU application for certificates by all children between fourteen and sixteen years of c^e is 
required. 

Certificates will be issued from the office of the Secretary of the Health Department, in the 
Criminal Court Building. 

By order of the Board of Health. 

CHARLES G. WILSON, President, 
Emmons Clark, Secretary, 

A second inspection of the district is made after a short interval, the 
proprietor's attention called to all violations noted and informed that the 
matter must be attended to at once. 

A third inspection of the same district is made after another short 
interval and a memorandum of all violations noted is placed with the 
Board Attorney for action. 

When a permit is desired to employ women or children in the base- 
ment of an establishment, the applicant files a full plan of the basement 
drawn to scale, and an application for the permit. The application is 
similar to the one attached and is a printed blank form containing ques- 
tions to be answered regarding the dimensions of all basement rooms, 
method of light, ventilation, etc. 

Mercantile Establishments. 

Health Department, City of New York, Criminal Court Building, ) 

Centre, Elm, White and Franklin Streets. f 

No When issued 189.. 

Permission is granted to 

to !.'...'... 

^Sf* This permit to be in force until revoked by this Board. 
By order of the Board of Health. 



Secretary, 
This permit not transferable. 

Application for a Permit to Employ Women and Children in Basements of 

Mercantile Establishments. 
Pursuant to the promsion of chapter 384, Laws of 1896. 

llEQUIREMENTS FROM APPLICANTS. 

The following facts are required to oe stated in Applications for Permits. aIi permits arc 
granted on the express condition that the statements in the application are true, and that cbe 
applicant obeys all orders and ordinances of the Board of Health. 

In all cases — Name and address of applicant and persons interested. 

Name Address 

Location of premises for which permit is desired 
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Waih-roems and tVater-ehseli. 

Location and namber of wuh-iooms and water-closets 

Are those aisgned to females wholly separate and apart from (hose assigned to males?. . 

Are the water-closets completely screened and ventilated ? 

Kow are water-closet compartments ventilated and lighted ? 



Give location of lunch-room with reference to water-clcaets. . 



When the plan and application is filed an Inspector is sent to the 
rnises to make a full report and recommendation as to whether the 
lication should be granted or not. The method of handling an appU- 
on for a permit to use a certain room as a lunch-room is the same, 
epting a plan is not required. 

A child between 14 and 16 years desiring a certificate of employ- 
it in a mercantile establishment, receives upon personal application 
< blank forms, one is termed an " Application " and contains, besides 

form of application to the Board of Health for a certificate of employ- 
it to be filled out and signed in ink by the child, a form of affidavit to 
made by the father, mother or one who stands in parental relation to 

child. 
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The affidavit contains the date and place of birth of the applicant. 

The other blank furnished the child is termed a school blank and contains 

three blank forms. 

(Mercantile Establishments.) 

Health Department, Criminal Court Building, ) 

New York, , 189.. j 

To the Board of Healthy City of New York: 

Gentlemen — ^Application is hereby made for a Certificate of Employment by the under- 
signed, . .he being physically able to perform the duties oi * 

(Signature of Applicant) 

(Addressj 

Affidavit of Parent^ Guardian or Person Standing tn Parental Relation to the Applicant, 

(Extract from Section 3, Chapter 384, Laws of 1896.) 
Sec. 3. — It shall be unlawful for any notary public or other officer authorized or empowered 
to administer to any person an oath, to demand or receive a fee for taking or administering an oath 
to a parent or guardian or a person in parental relation to any child, as to the age of such child, 
where the affidlavit is used or intended to be used for the purpose of obtaining a certificate, as pro- 
vided for in the foregoing section, from any board or department of health, or health commis> 
sioner or commissioners as therein set forth. 

State of New York, ) 

CnY AND County of New York, f * 



residing at in the State of. 

being duly sworn, says that . . he is (father, mother, guardian, or stands in parental relation to 

the above-named applicant) ; that said applicant was bom at m 

on the day of in the year 18. . . . 

(Signature) 

Sworn to before me this day ) 

of 189.. J 

Notary Public. 

CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTOR. 

To the Biard of Health, City of New York : 

Gentlemen — I hereby certify that 

has complied with all of the provisions of chap. 384, Laws of 1896 ; that the date of birth (is 
correctly stated — cannot be ascertained) ; that after careful examination I am satisfied that said 
applicant is fourteen years of age or upward, and is physically able to perform the duties of* 

for which . .he has 

made application. And I hereby further certify that I am satisfied that said child has regularly 
attended upon instruction at a school, in which at least the common branches of reading, spelling, 
writing, anthmetic, English grammar and geography are taught, or upon equivalent instruction ^ 
a competent teacher elxwhere than at a school, for a period equal to one school year ; that is to 
say, to as many days as the public school of the city or school district in which such child resides 
was in session during the last preceding school year ; or to as many days as the public school of 
the city or town where such child is about to be employed was in session during the last preceding 
school year. 

Inspector. 
Dated 189.. 

informaton as to applicant. 

Name, Residence, 

Age, yrs mos., days. Height, ft., in. Weight, lbs. 

Date of Birth, Place of Birth 

Color of Hair, Color of Eyes, 

Facial Marks. 

remarks. 

Application No Filed, 189.. 

Certificate dated 189. . Certificate No 

>* The designatioa "Junior Helper" includes the positions (male and female) known as "Minor Sales," 
'« Cash." •• Mess^necr," •• Errand," " Small Parcel Wraoper," " Stock," the duties of the above designations beinj 
those usually performed by such employees in " Mercantile Establishments." 
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Application No 

Mercantile — ^Manufacturing. 

Health Department, City of New York, ) 
Criminal Court Building. \ 

SCHOOL certificates. 

(To be signed by a principal, an executive officer of any school, or by a teacher elsewhere 
than in a school.) 

Extract from section 2, chapter 384, Laws of 1896, *< To regulate the employment of women 
and children in mercantile establishments *' ; and from section 2, chapter 991, Laws of 1896, ** To 
regulate the employment of women and children in manufacturing establishments.** 

Sec. 2. * * * It shall be the du^ of the principal or the executiTe officer of 'any school, 
or of a teacher elsewhere than at a school, to furnish upon demand to any child who has attended 
upon instruction at such school, or by such teacher, or to fiimish to the board or department of 
health, or health commissioner or commissioners of any city or town, a certificate stating the 
school attendance by such child. 

Certificate of School Session, 
To the Board of Health, City of New York : 

Gentlemen — I hereby certify that school located at 

in the of State of , was in session days 

during the last preceding school year, ending 189. . 

(Signature) 

Dated 189. . 

(Official Designation) 

Cettificate of School Attendance^ 
To the Board of Health, City of New York : 

Gentlemen — I hereby certify that residing 

at m the of attended 

school situated at in the of 

State of ; that the school attendance of said during the 

school year ending 189. ., amounted to days ; that reading, 

writing, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar and geography were regularly taught in said school. 

(Signature) *. 

Dated 189.. 

(Official Designation) 

Certificate of Special Instruction, 
To the Board of Health, City of New York : 

Gentlemen — I hereby certify that residing 

at in the of. State of 

htf itceiTed the benefit of instruction in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar 
and geography, or equivalent instruction, by a competent teacher, elsewhere than at a school, to 

wit: at in the of State of ; 

that during the year ending 189. . , days of instruction were given. 

(Signature) 

Dated 189 . . 

(Official Designation) 

The first form is called a Certificate of School Session, to be filled out 
by the principal of the school where the child attended, giving the number 
of school days in the last preceding school year. 

The second form is termed a Certificate of School Attendance, and is 
also to be signed by the principal or vice-principal of the school where 
the child attended, and giving the full school attendance of the child. 

The last form is a Certificate of Special Instruction, and is filled out by 
a teacher who has given instruction to the child elsewhere than at a school. 

A child to be eligible for a certificate must be between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years, and must have attended a school at least 203 
days, which is the number of days during which the public schools of 
this city were in session during the school year ending June, 1896 ; and 
must be able to read and write simple sentences in the English language. 
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In the school the child attended instructions must be given in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar and geography. 

When the child has returned with the above papers properly filled 
out, one of the two Inspectors, both of whom are physicians detailed in 
" the office, examines the papers and fills out, on the back of the application, 
a blank form of identification of the child, giving the name, residence, 
age, height, weight, date and place of birth, color of hair, color of eyes 
and the facial marks and any remarks necessary. 

On the face of the application blank is a form termed Certificate of 
Inspector, in which the examining Inspector certifies to the fact that the 
child has complied with all the provisions of chapter 384, Laws of 1S96, 
that the date of birth is correctly stated — cannot be ascertained ; that 
after careful examination she is satisfied that said applicant is fourteen 
years or upward and is physically able to perform the duties of junior 
helper, for which he or she has made application. 

The Inspector further certifies that he is satisfied that said child has 
regularly attended upon instruction at a school, in which, at least the 
common branches of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, English 
grammar and geography are taught, or upon equivalent instruction by a 
competent teacher elsewhere than "iat a school, for a period equal to one 
school year ; that is to say, to as many days as the public schools of the 
city or school district in which such child resides was in session during 
the last preceding school year, or to as many days as the public school of 
the city or town where such child is about to be employed was in session 
during the* last preceding school year. The certificate is signed and dated 
by the Inspector. 

A certificate of employment, as shown below, is now made out. 



No, 



Certificate of Employment, Mercantile Establishments. 

Health Department, City of New York, 
Criminal Court Building, 
New York 189 



>RK,1 

• •  • I 



The Health Department of the City of New York hereby Certifies : 

That has complied with all the provisions of chapter 

384, Laws of 1896, and is qualified for employment in any mercantile establishment in this city, in 
the position herein designated ; and further certifies that he is physically able to perform the work 

which he intends to do, as* and further certifies 

that the date of birth in this certificate is correctly stated, or cannot be ascertained, and that, after 
careful examination, it is satisfied that said child is fourteen years of age or upward. 

Name Date of Birth 

Residence Place of Birth 

Color of Hair Color of Eyes 

Height feet inches. Weight pounds. 

Facial Marks 



By order of the Board of Health. 



Emmons Clark, 

Secretary, 



CHARLES G. WILSON, 

President. 



Countersigned , 



Inspector. 



Signature of person named in above CertificaU» 



*The dtsignadon "Junior Helper" inclades the positions (male and female) known as *' Minor Sales 
'* Cash," *' Messenger," ** Small Parcel Wrapper," " Errand." "Stock," the duties under the above designations 
being those usually perfonned by such employees in mercantile establishments. 
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The certificate, after being signed by the child, is examined and 
signed by the Chief Inspector, given to the child and becomes his own 
personal property. 

The small form of affidavit attached is to be made by the parent, 
guardian or one who stands in parental relation to the child, and gives 
the full lengrth of attendance at any school and the name and location of 
the school. This affidavit is used only in a case where the applicant has 
attended school outside of the city, in which case it would, of course, be 
difficult for the applicant to get the regular certificate of school attend- 
ance from the principal of the school. 

AppHea^mNo 

Health Department, i 

Criminal Court Building, j 
State of New York, ) . 

Cmr and County op New York, \ 

being dnly sworn, says that he resides at in the 

State of and that he is the father, mother, guardian, or stands in 

paxental relation to * an applicant to the Health 

Department for a certificate of employment under chapter 384, Laws of 1896, or chapter 991, 

Laws of i8q6 ; and deponent further says that said has been 

employed for the past , and that previous to such employment had 

received the benefit of instruction in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar and 

geogr a phy at school, to wH : 

or equiTuent instruction by a competent teacher elsewhere than at a school 

for a period not less than days. 



Swcnn to before me this day ) 

of 189 \ 



Notary Public. 

The form of application for a certificate of employment in a manu- 
facturing establishment and the certificate itself is similar to those for a 
mercantile establishment, except that they are printed on a different 
colored paper. This Department, under chapter 991, Laws of 1896, does 
not inspect factories, but when a child applies to the Department for a 
certificate, after having filed all the necessary papers, the certificate is 
issued and all further responsibility of the Department ceases. 

A child who has not attended school, but can read and write simple 
sentences in the English language, can, upon filing the usual application 
and affidavit as to the age, receive, if 12 years of age or over, a certificate 
of employment in a mercantile establishment These certificates are 
good only during the vacation of the public schools of this city, and are 
termed "Vacation Certificates.'* 



ORK, ) 

I... . ) 



Vacation Certificate— Mercantile Establishments. 

Health Department, City of New York, 
Criminal Court Building, 
New York 189. 

JS'o ^ 

J Extract from section 2, chapter 384, Laws of 1896.) 
1 be unlawful for any proprietor, agent, foreoian or other person in or con- 

^^^ed with a mercantile establishment to hire or employ any child imder the age of fourteen 
> «* V^ to whom such * vacation certificate ' only has been issued, at any time other than the time 
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of the school vacation of the public school in the city or school district where such child resides, 
or, if it be a non-resident, at an^ time other than the time of the school vacation of the public 
school in the city or school distnct where such mercantile establishment is situated." 

The Health Department of the City of New York hereby certifies that 

has complied with all the provisions of chapter 384, Laws of 1896, and is qualified for employ- 
ment in any mercantile establishment in this city, in the position herein des^^ated ; and further 

certifies that he is physically able to perform the work which he intends to do, as* 

and further certifies that the date of birth in this certificate is correctly stated, or cannot be ascer- 
tained, and that, after careful examination, it is satisfied that said child is twelve years of age or 
upward. 

Name Date of Birth 

Residence Place of Birth 

Color of Hair Color of Eyes 

Height feet inches. Weight pounds. 

Facial Marks 

By order of the Board of Health, 

CHARLES G. WILSON, 

Presideni, 
Emmons Clark, 

Secretary, 

Comitersigned 

Inspector, 



Signature 0/ person named in a^ove Certijicate. 



* The designation "Junior Helper" includes the positions (male and female) known as " Minor Sales," 
«* Cash," *' Messenger/' " Small Parcel Wrapper." " Errand." " Stock," the duties under the above designatioos 
being those usually performed by such employees in mercantile establishments. 



Mercantile Establishments. 

vacation. 

Health Department, 



DING, V 

189. . . . ) 



Criminal Court Building. 
New York 
7o the Board of Health, City of New York : 

Gentlemen — Application is hereby made for a Certificate of Employment by the under- 
signed, he being physically able to perform the duties of* 

Signature of Applicant 

Address 

''The designation " Junior Helper " includes the positions (male and female) known as "Minor Sales." 
*' Cash," " Messenger," '* Errand," " Small Parcel Wrapper," " Stock," the duties of the aboYe destgnatioiii being 
those usually performed by such employeei in " Mercantile Establishments." 

Affidavit of Parent, Guardian or Person Standing in Parental Relation to the Applicant. 

(Extract from section 3, chapter 384, Laws of 1896.) 
<* Sec. 3. — It shall be unlawful for any notary public or other officer authorised or empowered 
to administer to any person an oath, to demand or receive a fee for taking or administering an 
oath to a parent or guardian or a person in parental relation to any child as to the age of snch 
child, where the affidavit is used or intended to be used for the purpose of obtaining a certificate 
as provided for in the foregoing section, from any board or department of health, or health com- 
missioner or commissioners as therein set forth." 

State of New York, ) . 

City and County of New York, f 

residing 

being duly sworn, says that he is (father, mother, guardian, or stands in parental relatio(\) to the 

above-named applicant ; that said applicant was bom at 

in on the day of 

in the year 18 

(Signature) ^ 

Sworn to before me this.., ) 

day of 189 ) 

Notary Public, 
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Certificate of Inspection, 

To the Board of HeaUh, City of New York : 

Gbmtlbmbn— I hereby oertily that has complied with 

all of the provisions of chapter 384, Laws of 1896 ; that the date of birth (is correctly stated — 
cannot be ascertained^ ; that after careful examination I am satisfied that said applicant is 12 

Tears of aee or upward, and is physically able to perform the duties of 

for which he has made application. 



Dated 189 

Name Date of Birth. . 

Residence Place of Birth, 

Age years months days. Color of Hair. , 

Height .... feet inches. Weight lbs. Color of Eyes . . 

Facial Marks 



Inspector. 



REMARKS. 

Application No Filed 189 

Certificate dated 189 Certificate No 



In case of children applying for vacation certificates in manufacturing 
establishments^ in accordance with chapter 991, Laws of 1896, the same 
method is pursued in reference to form of application, record, etc., but 
the children must be at least 14 years of age and be accompanied by the 
parents or guardian, and the affidavits with regard to the ages must be 
made at this office. 



1 York, 1 

189.... ) 



Vacation Certificate — Manufacturing Establishments. 

Health Department, City of New York, 
Criminal Court Building, 

New York 

No 

The Health Department of the City of New York hereby certifies that 

has complied with idl the provisions of chapter 991, Laws 

of 18^, and is qualificKl for employment in any manufacturing establishment in this city, in the 
posluoo herein designated ; and further certifies that he is physically able to perform the work 

which he intends to do, as 

and further certifies that the date of birth in this certificate is correctly stated, or cannot be ascer- 
tainedy and that, after careful examination, it is satisfied that said child is fourteen years of age or 
upward. 

Name Date of Birth 

Residence Place of Birth 

Color of Hair Color of Eyes 

Height feet inches. Weight pounds. 

Facial Marks 

By order of the Board of Health, 

Emmons Clark, CHARLES G. WILSON, 

Secretary, President. 



Countersigned 



Inspector, 
Signature of person named in above Certificate, 



»3 
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Manufacturing Establishments. 

vacation. 

Health Department, 

Criminal Court Building. 
New York 

To the Board of Healthy City of New York : 

GENTLEiiEN — Application is hereby made for a Certificate of Employment by the undersigned, 
he being physically able to perform the duties of. 



.DING, > 
189....) 



^Signature of Applicant) 



[Address) 

Affidavit of Parent^ Guardian or Person Standing in Parental Relation to the Applicant, 

(Extract from section 2, chapter 991, Laws of 1896.) 
** Sec. 2 — It shall be unlawful for any notary public or other officer authorized or empowered 
to administer to any person an oath, to demand or receive a fee for taking or administering an 
oath to a parent or guardian, or a person in parental relation to any child as to the age of such 
child, where the affidavit is used or intended to be used for the purpose of obtaining a certi6cate 
as provided for in the foregoing section, from any board or department of health, or health com- 
missioner or commissioners, as therein set forth. " 

State of New York, I . 

City and County of New York, f * 



residing at in the State of 

being duly sworn, says that he is (father, mother, guardian, or stands in parental relation to the 

above-named applicant) ; that said applicant was bom at in 

on the day of in the year 18. . . . 

(Signature) 

Sworn to before me this } 

day of 189 j 

Notary Public, 

Certificate of Inspector, 

To the Board of Healthy City of New York : 

Gentlemen — I hereby certify that has complied 

with all of t^e provisions of chapter 991, Laws of 18^6 ; t^at the date of birth (is correctly stated— 
cannot be ascertained) ; that after careful examination I am satisfied that said applicant is fourteen 

years of age or upward, and is physically able to perform the duties of 

for which ne has made application. And I herebv further certify that I am satisfied that said (Md 
can read and write simple sentences in the English language. 

Inspector, 
Dated 189 

Information as to Applicant, 

Name Date of Birth 

Residence Place of Birth 

Age years months days. Color of Hair 

Height. . . .leet. . . .inches. Weight lbs. Color of Eyes 

Facial Marks 



REMARKS. 



Application No Filed 189 

Certificate Dated 189 Certificate No 
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For the purpose of keeping a record of the children's applications and 
certificates, a card index system is used, in the following manner : 

Three differently colored cards — salmon, blue and white — are used, 
When the application of a child who has applied for a mercantile berti- 
ficate and who will become i6 years in April, 1899, is granted, a white 
card, per sample — 





Ap 






Name 


Application No. 


Residence 


Certificate No. 




Date of Birth 






Remarks 



Mercantile 


[white card.] 



— is selected, with the month printed on a tab on the upper edge, and the 
name, residence, date of birth, application number and certificate number 
is entered, together with any remarks necessary. 

If the child will become 16 years of age in April, 1898, a salmon- 
colored card would be used^ as per sample : 





Ap 








Name 


Application No. 


Residence 


Certificate No. 




Dace of Birth 






Remarks 



Mercantile 


[SALMON-COLORED CARD.] 



If the child will become 16 years of age in April, 1897, a blue card« 
as per sample, is used : 





Ap 






Name 


Application No. 


Residence 


Certificate No. 




Date of Birth 






Remarks 




[blue card.] 
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The cards are filed away in cabinets in alphabetical orderfor reference. 
The object of different colors for different years is that the cards for all 
children who have reached their sixteenth year can be rapidly renaoved 
from the cabinet and filed away for future reference. 

If there is any question about a child who has applied for a certificate, 
when the name is given, the card is found in the cabinet, and from that 
the application, which gives the full history of the case. 

The record of applications refused is kept in the same manner as for 
those granted. 

In keeping the records of the applications for certificates in manu- 
facturing establishments, the same system is used as for those in mercantile 
establishments ; but the colors, of the cards are different. 

When a complaint is received against a mercantile establishment, an 
Inspector is sent to examine the premises and make a full report 
of the sanitary condition of the establishment, and note any violations 
of the law. On the Inspector's report, a notice is served on the pro- 
prietor and in five days a re-inspection is made of the premises, and, if the 
law has not been complied with, the Attorney of the Board takes steps 
to commence proceedings to enforce the law. 

On January I, 1897, thirty (30) districts, entered in table below and 
shown on the map, were completed : 

TaiU Skewing Ifumier ef Diitrieti, Numieraf MercanHlt Eslailiihstittts, ffan^rr ef Wtmen 
and ChildrtH Emphytd, tU. 
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The following table shows the number of applications made for mer- 
:antile certificates^ applications refused, etc. : 

Table Showing Number of Applications Made for Mercantile Certificates^ Number of AppUca- 

tions Grantea^ Refused , Etc, 



Total No. Appuca- 
TiOMS Madb. 


No. OF Appucations 

Grantbd and 
Cbktificaiss Issubo. 


No. OP Appucations 
Rbfusbd. 


Reason por Refusing. 


4f785 


4.5«5 


ZX2 

X20 

33 

6 


Under age. 
Over age. 
Insaffideat tuitton. 
Physical disabiUty. 



The following table shows the number of applications made for man- 
ifacturing certificates, applications refused, etc : 

Table Showing Number of Applications Made for Manufacturing Certi/ieateSf Number of 

Applications Granted^ Refused^ Etc, 



Total No. Applica- 
tions Made. 


No. OF Applications 

Gkantbd and 
Cektificatss Issued. 


No. OF Applications 
Refused. 


Reason fob Refusing. 


1,683 


'.333 


56 

13a 

26 

3 
13a 


Under age. 
Over a^e. 
Insuffiaent tuition. 
Physical disabiUty. 
Insufficient education. 



FRUIT AND FOOD INSPECTION. 

In fruit and food inspections the results obtained during the past year 
lave been very satisfactory. Great attention was paid to that part of the 
:ity south of Houston street and east of the Bowery, by causing daily 
nspections to be made beside the bi-weekly ones, as in former years. 
rhe result is that this section, particularly in those streets in which a 
narket is held on Tuesdays and Fridays, will compare favorably with 
nany parts of the city, either in cleanliness or the quality of the food 
exposed for sale. The wholesale and commission houses have been care- 
"ully watched in order to prevent the carting away of unsound and 
decayed fruit and vegetables by venders, who, watching their oppor- 
tunity, seize such goods and later expose them for sale in those parts of 
the city mentioned above. 

Great pains were taken to prevent the sale of unripe fruits in the early 

summer — a favorite penny's worth being an unripe pear or apple of small 

size, often almost as hard as wood, placed upon a sliver of wood and dipped 

in thickened molasses. The seizure of the goods and the subsequent arrest 

of the venders soon prevented this. The candies exposed for sale are 

generally of good quality, not a single case of adulterated candy or candy 

colored with poisonous colors being found ; for while some of these colors 

appear to be harmful from the bright greens and reds used, yet it was 

found that only analine colors, which were harmless, had been employed. 

During the year great attention has been paid to the inspection of 

markets, ice-cream makers and restaurants, as to their condition and loca- 
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tion of utensils, etc. ; many cases were found where the ice-box was tapped 
directly into the sewer or water-closet 

The Inspection of Fruits and Foods. 

One Inspector is detailed to inspect all fruit, vegetables and foods 
sold in commission houses and auction houses, wholesale markets and 
stores and at all railroads and steamship lines. 

Two are detailed to inspect retail stores and stands, venders* 
wagons, etc. 

Suitable books are provided for recording the work, as in illustrations. 

Date Hour 

Street and Number 

Name of Owner. 

Business 

From whom Purchased 

Condition of Store 

Condition of Ice Box 





Condemned, 




Character. 


Pounds. 


TUTAL. 


























Total 













No. of Inspection. 



REMARKS. 



The Inspector for the wholesale dealers, etc., makes a regular round 
from day to day, and as he is conversant with the time and place of 
arrival of all steamers, vessels, and at railroads, arranges his work so that 
all are visited at the proper time, as far as he can without assistance, and 
so systematized has this work become that very little unripe or 
unwholesome fruit escapes his vigilance. 

The Inspectors for the retail stores, etc., two days in the week make 
inspections, accompanied by officers and a cart, in that part of the city 
east of the Bowery and south of Houston street, in which regular markets 
are held on Tuesdays and Fridays ; also on Ninth avenue, between Thirty- 
sixth and Forty-second streets, on Saturday nights from 7 to 1 1 or 12 
P. M. ; also at all retail market stands, etc, as often as possible. 

During each year every bakery and ice-cream manufactory is also 
examined as to the condition, cleanliness of utensils, etc., location of 
closets and urinals, whether working rooms are occupied as sleeping 
apartments, etc ; also restaurants, to ascertain condition of the ice-box, 
how trapped, etc. This last is of great importance, as cases have been 
found where the waste-pipe from box consisted of a short straight pipe 
opening into the bowl of a hopper closet located on the other side of a 
thin partition. The owner had noticed many croton bugs in the ice-box, 
but could not ascertain where they obtained access. 

Also to examine the ice-boxes in grocery stores, etc (section 32 tf J 
Sanitary Code), as to exposing meat outside of stores, is more particularly J 
under their supervision. ^ 

They all make weekly reports, which are handed in at Headquarters 1 
on Mondays at 9 A. M. One of them reporting every day as well, for such | 
special complaints or investigations as may be required. 

In conclusion, I can state that the quality of the fruit and food 
exposed for sale has improved greatly during the past year, for while the 
force has remained the same as the previous year, yet greater experience 
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las enabled the Inspectors to accomplish more ; and the work has been 
lushed and supplemented by assistance from the other Inspectors of this 
division who, in summer and hot weather, do what they can to prevent 
he sale of improper fruit while on the rounds of their ordinary duties. 

The fruit and food supply of New York City is obtained from all parts 
i{ the United States, and from nearly all the tropical and semi-tropical 
)arts of the world. 

It is impossible to even approximate the receipts of canned goods ; no 
ecords are kept of them and they arrive in every conceivable manner — by 
;11 railroads, boats and by express. The largest canned goods brokers in 
he city inform me that the closest estimate would be over one million 
ases out of the way, but they feel that ten to fifteen million cases would 
tot be amiss. 

The principal place of shipment is from Chicago ; the stock goods 
canned meats) and nearly everything in the edible line is canned, and so 
he industry is a very large one. 

The fruits and vegetables are brought into the city as follows : 

Bananas — Arrived during the year, 31546,419 bunches. They are shipped from Port Limon, 
(luefields, Livingston, Hondurais (Central America) ; Bocas del Toro, Aspinwall and Santa 
[arthA (South America) ; the Islands of Jamaica and San Domingo and from Cuba, the Provinces 
f Banes, Giebira and Baracoa. No fruit has been shipped from Cuba since last August, on account 
f the insurrection. They arrive at the following points : Piers i and 3, Canal street and foot of 
/est Twenty-seventh street. North river ; and Piers 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, East river. 

Oranges — Shipped from Jamaica, West Indies, 190,000 barrels and boxes ; Mexico, i,^oo 
oxes ; Cuba, 12,000 barrels ; California, 28,000 boxes (domestic) ; Mediterranean ports, 507,600 
oxes ; the Continent of Europe, by mail steamers, 126,617 cases ; Florida, 2,000 (domestic). 
iTerv few have arrived from Florida, for, during the frost of two years ago, the crops were prac- 
cally destroyed, and it takes five years for an orange tree to bear.) Making a grand total of 
67,717 barrels and cases. They arrive as follows : At Pier I, North river ; Pier 6, North river ; 
imerican Line, Lehigh Valley Railroad and Savannah Line, all North river ; Piers 10, 14 and 
^raid's Steamship Company and Clyde Line, East river. 

Grape Fruit — ^Nearly all comes from Jamaica ; a few from Florida and California ; 9,000 
arrels and boxes total shipments. Points of arrival. Pier i and Canal street, Pennsylvania Rail* 
>ad and Savannah Line, North river ; Clyde Line and Pier 14, East river. 

Lemons — Nearly all shipped from Mediterranean ports ; a few from' California, Florida and 
pain. 2,060,000 boxes arrived, of which 2,051,000 came from Mediterranean ports, viz. : Messina 
nd Italy. Arrived nearly all at Brooklyn, but some at Cunard, American and White Star Lines, 
few York, 

Almeria Grapes — Almeria grapes (commonly called Malagas) all come from Spain, and 
early all land in Brooklyn, but all are sold in New York by Brown & Secomb and Goodsell Fruit 
ompany. Arrivals, 165,000 barrels. 

Pineapples — Shipped principally from Cuba and Bahama Islands, with a few from Jamaica 
ad Florida. Arrivals, 119,023 barrels, 5,000 cases and 28 schooners. Barrels will average 100 
&ch, cases 60 and schooners 7,000 dozen. Of these Florida and Jamaica produce about 2 per cent. 
he bulk arrive at Ward's Steamship Company and Piers 13 and 14, East river, and Pier 10 
Spanish line) ; balance by Clyde and Savannah hnes and Pennsylvania Railroad ; making a grand 
)tal of loose pineapples of 14,574,300. 

/'^OT^'jraffa/^j— -Shipped from Jerusalem and Spain, about 3,500. Land at mail docks. Here- 
^r mail docks will be known as American, French, Cunard and White Star lines. 

Onions — Shipped fr«m Egypt and Bermuda in bags and cases ; about 7,000 bags from Egypt 
id 40,000 from Bermuda. Land at pier foot of West Tenth street and in Brooklyn. A few trans- 
lipped on other side and land at mail docks. 

Figs and Dales — Shipped from Persia, Turkey and Italy, 12,000 cases. 

Raisins — Shipped from Spain and Italy, 65,000 cases. Figs and dates and some raisins 
ind at mail docks ; balance of raisins in Brooklyn. 

Potatoes — Shipped from Scotland ; usually the Anchor and Allan lines carry them as ballast 
aly in the fall of the year. A few arrive from Nova Scotia ; 1895 and 1896 from Scotland, 30,000 
igs ; Nova Scotia nearly all in bond and thence transshipped to Cuba. The steamer stops at 
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New York to take on other cargoes. Arrive at foot of West Twenty-second and Twenty-fourth 
streets. This takes in about all of the importations. A few domestic items are classed in the fore- 
going statistics for convenience sake only, but not enough to affect the importations. 

Domestic Fruits and Vegetables. 

They are shipped in general from all parts of the United States east 
of the 85 meridian, which on the north is Michigan, and south the western 
boundary line of Georgia. The only exception to this is California and 
Oregon. 

Apples — During the year 951,086 barrels arrived; evaporated apples, 164,845 crates. The 
bulk came from this State. They land at all railway companies' piers, viz. : Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Piers 24 and 29 ; Lehigh Valley Railroad, Pier 3 ; Central Railroad of New Jersey, Pier 15 ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, Pier 21 ; New York Central, Pier 27 ; Baltimore and Ohio, 
Jay street ; West Shore Railroad, Harrison street, and Old Dominion Steamship Company. 

Crfl«^<m>j— Shipped from New Jersey and Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Amount received, 
43,817 barrels and 55,761 crates. Reach New York by all routes, principally Fall River Line. 

Dried Fruits Other than Evaporated Apples — All dried fruits other than evaporated apples, 
715,269 packages ; arrive by all routes. 

Berries^ all kinds ^ Miscellaneous — Including strawberries, blackberries, huckleberries, pears, 
peaches, plums and all small fruits not otherwise mentioned. They are shipped as follows: 
Strawbernes, Florida, the Carolinas, Virginia, New Jersey and Middle States ; the other fruits 
come from the same places, except the majority of peaches, which come from Delaware and New 
Jersey. They land at all piers and express depots. Total, about 4,000,000 packages. 

Wi2/^r»//ii;«j— Shipped from Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia and New Jersey. 
Principal points of amval are Savannah and Old Dominion Steamship Companies* b'nes and 
Pennsylvama Railroad ; other points, Baltimore and Ohio and Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Total shipments, 1,681,179 inelons. 

Musk Melons — Shipped from same points as watermelons. Arrive mostly via Pennsylvama 
Railroad ; number of barrels and crates, 8,oco. 

Calfomia Fruits — This industry is about six years old. The word California in this instance 
means California, Oregon and Arizona ; about three per cent, come from Oregon and one-half 
per cent, from Arizona. The fruit dealers of the west have an arrangement so that all the fruit 
shall be shipped by one line (the Erie, Pier 20, North river). The California dried fruits come 
by the Soutnem Pacific, thence by Morgan line from New Orleans, and land at Pier 45, North 
river. All green fruits are sold by auction daily on Pier 20, North river, at 9 A. M. The receipts 
this year are the heaviest in the history of the California trade; total receipts, 2,700 cars, averaging 
700 packages to the car, or 1,890,000 packages. This includes grapes, pears, peaches, cherries, 
plums, apricots and nectarines in great variety. 

Grapes— "Se&ily all the grapes come from New York State, princpally Hammondsport. They 
are landed at the places mentioned for small fruits, but mostly Erie Railroad, Pier 21, North river. 
Amount, 1,500,000 baskets, and 700 car-loads of wine grapes, which are shipped in trays, about 
600 to car ; amount, 420,000 trays. 

Cocoanuts — All come from West Indies, Islands of Cuba, Jamaica, San Domingo and San 
Bias, Central America. They all land at East River piers, between No. 3 and No. 4. Amount, 
6ve million nuts in all . 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes — Southern States and New York State, but many come from Jersey and Maine. 
They arrive at Albany potato dock. Pier 41, North river, Pennsylvania Railroad, Old Dominion 
Steamship Company and Savannah Line, and Erie Yards, West Twenty-second street. Other 
roads, carrying small lots, at St. John's Park. Total, 1,688,065 barrels. 

Onions — From same localities as above, and arrive at same places, 205,980 barrels and bags in 
all. 

All Other vegetables are enumerated below, and arrive at all railroad j 
depots, Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier 29, North river, Savannah Line, Old 
Diminion Line : 

Barrels. 

Cucumbers and squash .' 125,000 

Beans, peas and tomatoes 900,000 

Asparagus 70^000 



Barrels. 

Sweet potatoes 29,000 

Kale, spinach and lettuce 150,000 

CablMige 600,000 

Radishes, turnips and beets 81,000 

Citron 17,000 



1,972,000 
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The amount of Iruit and vegetables, etc., brought into the city during 
the year was as follows : 

FOREIGN. 

Bananas 3,546,419 bunches. 

Oranges. 067,717 barrels, boxes and crates. 

GiEpe-frttit 9,000 " • " 

Lemons 2,260,000 " " 

Almeria grapes 165,000 barrels. 

Pineapples 14,574,300 loose. 

Pomegranates SiS^o cases. 

Onions ^foreign) 47»ooo bags and crates. 

Figs ana dates 1,200 cases. 

Raisins . . 65,000 boxes. 

Potatoes 30,000 bags. 

Cocoanuts 5,000,000. 

DOMESTIC. 

Apples 951,086 barrels. 

Apples evaporated 104,845 cases. 

Cranberries 99*57^ cases and barrels. 

Dried fruits other than evaporated apples 7i5>269 *< 

Watermelons 1,681,179 loose. 

Muikmelons 8,000 barrels and crates. 

California fruits 1,890,000 packages. 

Grapes, trays and baskets 1,920,000 ** 

Potatoes 1,688,065 barrels. 

Omons 205,980 " 

All others as per report 1,972,000 ** 

Miscellaneous, hemes, etc 4,000,000 crates. 

TAe Inspection of Meat and Fish. 

This work is performed as in the inspection of fruits and foods, two 
Inspectors being detailed for duty at the slaughter-houses and two at the 
wholesale markets and commission houses, etc. Reports are made weekly 
and in a similar way. The inspection has been carried on much as in former 
years, the force remaining the same. Great attention has been paid to 
the enforcement of section 32, Sanitary Code, and it is of rare occurrence 
to see meat exposed for sale outside of any store or market in the city. 
As can be seen, the seizures of meat and fish have been large, while the 
small stores and venders have been watched, yet the policy has been to 
seize any meat and fish that is unfit for food at the points where brought 
into the city, and before it is distributed to an infinite number of retail 
dealers, which would, of course, occur were this course not taken. 

The sale of " bob veal,*' has been largely suppressed. The wording 

of the section of the Code being upon that point changed so as to define 

a "bob veal." This, and the hearty co-operation of the commission men, 

has materially assisted us to obtain these results, and it must be said that 

we not only have this hearty co-operation from the commission men in 

relation to " bob veal " but in every particular in relation to the prevention 

of the sale of unwholesome meat. Some cases have been found where 

carcasses of cows, which were affected with tuberculosis, were shipped to 

tWs market ; the seizure in each case is followed by the notification of 

the State Board of Health of the name of shipper, his location, etc. 

In general, the quality of the meat sold has been good ; the work of 
the past years begins to show its effect, and while much meat and fish has 
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been found unfit for food, yet few cases were detected where the same was 
knowingly offered for sale. 

The amount of meat and poultry brought into the city and slaughtered 
is very large, the increase being some 20 per cent over last year. 

The amounts brought into the city were : 

Poultry and Dressed Meat Received in New York Ctfy, 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Poultry, dresied iOd,688,ooo Drened sheep 36,036,000 

Poultry, live 26,595,000 Dressed beef 139,000,000 

Dressed hogs 15,750,000 

Dressed calves 1 1,840,000 



Total 333,909,000 





Sheep, Hogs and Cattle Slaughtered in New York 


aty. 


9 

Dbscriftion. 


NUMBBK OF CaRCASSCS. 


Wkicht. 


Cattle 


436,5«o 

». 476,534 

998.M 


Pounds. 
3x0,408.380 

75.303.«30 
x6o.8a9.s^ 


Sheep And lambt 










Total.. . 


8,913,000 


<46.S33«866 







Table Showing Amount of Fish and Shell Fish Received in New York City, 



Charactbr op Fish. 


WWGHT. 


Source. 


Fresh fish 


Pounds. 
50,000,000 
1,000,000 
zo,ooo,ooo 

1,500,000 


Atlantic and Pacific Se^bo^rd*. 


Shell fish 


North and Mid>Atlantic Se^bo^tiv 


Salt and smoked fish 


North Atlantic Seaboard and southwest coast of Iivliod 


Average amount of fish in cold storage in 
city 




*•••/ ••••• ••.••«•.••.••..•...••••...... 




Total 


63,500,000 
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OFFENSIVE TRADES. 

By this term is meant the doing of anything by means of which is 
produced smoke, gases, the discharge of any finely divided material, 
odors, noises and vibrations, excessive temperatures, either low or high, 
and unusual or excessive, continuous or flashes of light, detrimental to 
life and health. 

In this city the more prolific sources of nuisance, or at least those 
requiring greater attention in their supervision, are : 

The slaughter-houses and allied industries. 
The gas-houses, mains and holders. 
The railroads, yards and depots. 

The supplying of steam for heating and manufacturing. 
The smoke-houses. 
The elevated railroads, 
and the use of bituminous coal or wood as fuel. 

The map on page 204 shows their principal locations. 

In offensive trades, the work during the past year has been more of 
a preventive character, from the fact that the work of previous years 
begins to have its salutary effect, for while many complaints, as can be 
seen by reference to the summary of this report, have been received, yet 
they have been of nuisances, generally, of a minor character. 

The Standard Gas Company was the only one against which any 
large number of complaints was made ; and this, too, has by means of 
wells sunk behind the bulkhead line, and new and larger separating tanks, 
prevented the discharge of drips upon the river and abated the nuisances. 

The other gas-houses have not been such sources of nuisance as in 
former years, and but few complaints have been received. 

As before stated, the work of previous years, together with the almost 
daily inspections made, was the cause for this condition. 

Many complaints were received as to the condition of the streets from 
the continual digging of trenches to lay gas-mains, etc., and have been 
treated in the usual manner by disinfecting with bromine, etc. 

A new complaint was made this year to this effect : That the Croton 
water is impregnated with illuminating gas, and said gas was discharged 
in such quantities from the Croton tap as to cause an explosion. 

This was so novel in character, and so intelligently investigated, as to 
merit record. The result was as follows : 

Upon visiting the premises of complainant, the Inspector was informed 
that the explosion of gas was produced by gas escaping from a Croton 
water tap left open in a sink in the cellar. Upon opening the tap the 
odor of illuminating gas was still plainly perceptible. The complainant's 
store was at Fifty-first street and Sixth avenue. The point was, how 
could illuminating gas get into a water-main, the pressure being from 
within, outward. While making the inspection it occurred to the 
Inspector that the Pintsch Gas Company had a compressor in operation 
in the Fiftieth street power-house of the Broadway Railroad Company. 
Upon investigation at this place, it was found that a few hours before the 
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explosion in the cellar of the complainant that the pipe used to convey 
the compressed gas from pump to receiver had broken while in use. 

This pipe was surrounded by a water jacket, connected with the Croton 
water supply and also with the sewer. When the explosion occurred, gas 
was forced into the water jacket, from thence into the Croton main and 
also into the sewer ; the result was the gas passed into the water supply 
system of the neighborhood and caused the explosion. Since that time 
all such arrangements were changed, and the manager of the Pintsch 
Company informed me that he had telegraphed to all the stations of the 
company in the United States the facts, so that such an accident could 
not occur at other places. 

From the chimneys of the New York Steam Heating Company, at 
their plant at Fifty-eighth street and Madison avenue, were being dis- 
charged vast quantities of cinders, which at times were carried by the 
wind many hundred feet in all directions, causing an intolerable nuisance. 
This was finally abated by causing the removal of the greater part of the 
plant to Sixtieth street and the East river, while the boiler which was 
allowed to remain at Fifty-eighth street (one perpendicular boiler) was 
equipped with a cinder arrester ; this prevents any nuisance from that 
source. This boiler is to be used only in case of emergency or extremely 
cold weather. 

The use of bituminous coal has increased during the past year, the 
following table showing the amounts used : 





MiLUON TOKS. 




1895. 


Z896. 

1 


Bitttminous coal 


'H 
4H 


•^ 

4H 


Anthracite coal 





And yet the nuisance from smoke has been less this year than during 
1895. The gas companies have increased their output. The following 
table shows the average daily output and length of mains : 





Output. 


Milks op 
Mains. 




OUTTOT. 


MiLSSor 
Maims. 


Consolidated Gas Company. . . . 
Mutual Gas ComoanT 


Cubic feeL 

3,500,000 
4,800,000 
3,500,000 

S/)OO,O0O 


840 
130 

Z62 
6S 


New York and Northern Gas 
ComoAnv ................. 


Cubic feet. 
4,000,000 


38 
« 


Equitable Gas Company 

Standard Gas Company 

East River Gas Company 

Central Gas Company 


Yonkera Gas Company 

Total 


40,800,000 
100,000 


X.494 


Pintsch gas for cars, etc 



There have been many Other sources of nuisances investigated, soch 
as the Central Park ponds. The speed of the cable cars at Fourteenth 
street being another. In a report regarding this nuisance a recommen- 
dation was made that the speed could be reduced by a shorter cable, 
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having less tension, thus allowing cable to slip without being pulled out, 
and obtaining its motive power from the cable now in use. 

One of the more prolific sources of nuisance, viz., slaughter-houses, 
have been confined to certain localities and upon certain river fronts. 

Method of Inspection. 

The city is divided into two districts, Fourteenth street being the 
dividing line. One Inspector is assigned to each district These Inspec- 
tors report on alternate mornings at 9 A. M. at Headquarters, except on 
Mondays, when they report at 9 A. M., handing in at the same time the 
weekly report of the work performed during the week previous. 

The duties of these Inspectors consist principally in the investigation 
and report as to all complaints of nuisances, either from citizens or 
Departments, except as to nuisances from slaughter-houses, gas-houses 
and smoke-houses. 

The complaints are attended to and all matters relating thereto are 
investigated by an Inspector and Sanitary Police Officer. 

The entire force, however, are instructed to report at once all nuisances, 
without investigation, which they may observe ; so that while the Offen- 
sive Trade Inspectors are nominally four, yet in reality the entire force 
of forty (40) men are constantly on the watch for violations of every kind 
of offensive trades. 

The Inspector detailed for gas and slaughter-house inspections make 
daily inspections of the slaughter-houses and of certain of the gas-houses 
near dwellings. The river front is carefully watched, and particularly at 
irregular intervals at night, in order to observe whether oils, tar, blood, 
etc, are being discharged into the waters. 

The following being the general routine work of slaughter-houses and 
allied industries and gas-houses : 

1st. SUughter-hottses and allied industries inspected daily to determine if — 
(a) Blooa and offal are allowed to pass into sewer. 

E Slaughter-house is cleaned up as soon as day*s or night's work is completed. 
That all material offensive, or liable to become so, is removed at this time. 
That the floors and pavements of cattle-yards, hog-yards, ttock-^ards are water-tight, etc. 
e) That the floors, walls, etc., of slaughter-houses are in good repair, etc., killing-beds and 
pens are water-tight, etc. 

(/) That the rooms in which all operations producing; offensive odors are produced, are so 
constructed that said odors are carried by off means of suitable fans and blowers, and after being 
•crabbed are either discharged below the surface of the river, together with a very large volume 
of cold water, or are caused to pass through the furnace, and through, not (ruer^ the glowing coals 
by which the gases are decomposed and thus deodorized. 

All air admitted to such rooms is drawn in from the excess of in-draueht in the exit pipe for 
gues and the in-draught is so arranged with suitable valves that any out-draught closes them. 

f/) All of the pipes for conveying odors, the scrubbers and apparatus generally for deodorizing 
tnd oianfecting, are carefully examined each day. 

2d. Gas-houses 

That there are not — 

Drips being discharged into river. 

Purifying boxes open when the city is to leeward of them. 

Beds of spent lime and iron being revivified and uncovered under same condition. 

Holders which were uncupped. 

Oil on water in cups of holders. 
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An Inspector of Offensive Trades in this city must be a man of abil- 
ity and experience, to successfully inspect and determine the cause ; and 
while the official work is supposed to end here, the Department, pursu- 
ing the wise policy of ending its duties when the nuisance is pointed out 
and the order for abatement issued and enforced, yet it is a daily occur- 
rence that the Inspector must know means to abate the nuisance in ques- 
tion in order to meet the case intelligently in the courts, should- a trial 
result, or to ex officio^ assist as far as he can, those who have caused a 
nuisance, and are, where the same is brought to their attention, willing to 
abate it ; but can neither find any one to suggest a remedy nor discover it 
for themselves. 

Upon his opinion as to cause and probable abatement of a nuisance, 
many large industries must often be placed where judgment or hasty 
conclusions might be the evident cause of the loss of much money, or the 
depriving of employment of many persons. 

Suppose a factory employing 500 men were closed because a nuisance 
was caused by the operations carried on. The 500 men are not the only 
ones ; each man can fairly be supposed to have a wife and children— 
1,500 more people. These 2,000 people indirectly support grocers, bak- 
ers, pay rent, etc. The result is far-reaching. 

The following diagrams show the general plan of the slaughter-houses 
and gas-houses in the city inspected daily : 
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Summary ef Werk Petfermtd by the Itufeelort of Offttu 

Jtilpeclois on duty 3 

Number of inspections 23.039 

Number of citiieiis' coraplsints received I>^5 

JJumber of origin«l complaints by Inspectors 25 

Number of citiKns' complaints relurned for Orders 137 

*iomber of citiiens' complaints returned as nci-alive '.400 

**nmber of days at Coun or Department 715 

*Jumber of nights special work tot 
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In conclusion it can be stated that the work of the Division has been 
carried on very intelligently. The Inspectors have shown great zeal in 
the discharge of their duties, and have performed them in a business-like 
way. The results from the fact that every employee knows that, as long 
as he performs his duties in a proper manner, his position is just as assured 
to him as if he were in the employment of any large business house, and 
this is also the reason that the Department is able to keep in its employ 
professional men and others, even when larger salaries could be obtained 
by them in some other occupation. 

The work, however, cannot be increased in future unless a larger 
number of Inspectors are employed, which in every one of the sub- 
divisions mentioned is becoming more and more necessary every day. 

EDWARD E. MARTIN, 

Chief Inspector. 



REPORT OF WORK PERFORMED 

Orders received 

Complied with 

Not complied with 

Inspections 

Analjrses 

Citizens' complaints received 

Citizens* complaints held over since 

last report 

Complamts made and returned to 

Sanitary Superintendent 

Original complaints by Inspectors. . . 
Citizens* complaints returned for 

orders 



BY THE INSPECTORS AND ASSISTANT CHEMISTS FOR 
THE YEAR 2896. 

959 

714 Citizens* complaints returned as 

290 negative 

Citizens* complaints under observa- 
tion 
Days at Court or Department 
Arrests 
Held on bail 
Trials at Special or General Sessions 

Total amount of fines $8,103 00 

Total number pounds milk, fruit and 
foods, meat and fish, condemned 
and seized 71526,569 



Number. 
404,809 

2',668 
35 



705 
307 



398 



Number. 
2,272 

6,081 

295 
279 

35S 



Inspections 

Specimens examined 

Analyses of milk 

Citizens* complaints received 

Original complaints by Inspectors . . 

Citizens* complaints returned as 
negative 

Citizens* complaints under observa- 
tion 

Days at Court or Department 



Milk Inspections, 

Number. 



63t499 
68,488 

1,513 
138 

2 

130 

6 
1.945 



^mbtfi 



Special day inspections 

Early morning inspections 

Nights of special work 

Quarts adulterated milk destroyed . . 

Arrests 

Held on bail 

Trials at Special, or General Sessions 



2^ 

257, 



Amount of fines $7i5SS *■-- 



Work of Assistant Chemists. 

Number. 



Analyses 

Experimental analyses . 

Lactometers tested 

Thermometers tested . . 



2,09 
44' 

32 
10 



Days at Court or Department. 
Nights of special work 
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Summary, 



SoBftTAMCS Analyzed. 



Amaooia 

Beef 

Beer 

Battermilk 

Bread 

Cake 

Chocolate 

Colors 

Creaniv* «••••••••• •••« 

Candy 

Canned goods 

Cherries 

Cider 

Candles 

Coffee 

Cheese 

Capsule 

Celery compound 

Experimental analyses. 

Essence 

Egg fi>od 

Fur boa 

Garbage 

Ham 



No. 



X 
X 

6 
3 

X 
X 
X 

4 
203 

X05 

4 

X 

a 
a 

X 

3 

a 

X 

5 

8 

X 
X 

3 



SUBSTANCB AnALYZXD. 



Hair grower 

Ice cream 

Ice 

Icing 

Liquor 

Liquid 

Meat.. 

Medicines (prescriptions). 
Milk 

*' ^condensed) 

" (preserved^ 

** (evaporated) 

Mineral water 

Mushrooms 

Opium 

Milk, sugar 

Port 

Paste 

Poison, powder 

Pastry 

Peach 

Popcorn 

Pretzel 

Rabbits* hair 



No. 



3 
a 
4 

X 
X 

6 

X 

x,a8o 

ii 

a8 

I 

5 

a 

X 

a 
4 

X 
X 
X 

1 

X 



SuBSTAN'CB Analyzed. 



Paste 

Salve 

Soda-water 

Sardines 

Sugar 

Silver polish 

Syrup 

Snuff 

Sediment 

Sausage 

Toothpicks 

Varnish 

Window-shades 

Water (Croton) 

" from wells.. 

** " tanks.. 
" cellars. 

•* •• springs. 

Wines 

Water, river 

Whiskey 

Whisk brooms 



No. 



X 
X 

4 
5 

X 

a 
6 

5 

a 
a 

X 
X 

% 

3 
a6 



I 

a 
a 



FRUIT AND FOOD INSPECTIONS. 



Number. 

Inspections iS7}43^ 

Pounds of fruit and foods condensed 4,864,941 

Pounds. 

Fruit condemned 4,216,267 

Vegetables 607,285 

Canned goods 3i>739 

Confectionery 1*265 

Groceries 8,085 

Drugs 300 



Citizens' complaints received 

Original complaints by Inspectors. . 



640 
247 

Summary, 



Ntunber. 
Citizens' complaints returned for 

orders 123 

Citizens' complaints returned as 

negative 507 

Citizens' complaints under observa- 
tion 5 

Days at Court or Department 632 

Nights of special worlc 42 

Arrests 44 

Held on bail 40 

Trials at Special or General Sessions 43 

Amount of fines $323 00 



Items. 



Assorted fniits 

Apples 

Apricots 

Asparagus . . . . 

Beans 

Bananas , 

Blackberries.. 

Beets 

Warrants 

Cucumbers. . . . 
Oanned goods. 
Canliflower — 

Cabbage 

Chestnuts 

Cheese 

Cocoanuts 

Cherries 

Cnuib«rries ... 

Cdery 

Carrots 

Candy 

.^Jn^s.... . . . . . 

gwic 

Sft plant 



Amount. 



Lbs. 

50»«45 
X42,8i7 

4.425 
2,150 

X25,8oo 

X. 862, 770 

1,098 

4.700 
1,070 

15.164 
6,300 

*3.8oo 
8,036 
x,6io 

7.050 

x,7l>o 

x6,65o 

XI, 050 

650 

x,»65 

3CO 
37,000 

7.425 



Items. 



Eggs 

Figs 

Greens 

Grape.^ 

Green com . . . . 
Green peas . . . . 

Groceries 

Grape fruit . . . . 

Kale 

I^eelcs 

Lemons , 

Lettuce 

Limes 

Melons (water) 
" (musk), 

Mangoes 

Olives 

Oranges 

Onions 

Parsley , 

Peas 

Peaches 

Persimmons... 
Pineapples . . . . 



Amount. 



Lbs. 

5,605 

560 

5i9co 

35.9 'o 

zco 

XI.350 

320 

ao,75o 

7.840 

8,000 

388,830 

2,050 

25.350 

501,225 

54.700 

4C0 

50 

5'7»69S 

4.800 

895 

63,31s 

300 

539.081 



Itbms. 



Potatoes 

Pickles 

Plums 

Pears 

Primes 

Quinces , 

Raspberries 

Sardines. 

Strawberries 

Spinach 

Squash , 

Sour sops 

Sourkrout 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Vegetables, mixed 
Inspections. 
Auction houses . . . , 

Stores 

Licensed venders. 

Vessels 

Railroad depots . . . 

Stands 

Markets 



Amount. 



Lbs. 

252.355 
xso 
xo,7ao 
53.680 
550 
450 
710 

«6.575 

5.500 

x,400 

8,300 

550 

61.39s 

3.750 

xo,030 

7ax 
40,766 
79.654 

738 

2,09X 

6z,42a 
10,040 
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IfEAT AND FISH INSPECl'IONS. 



Naoiber. 

Inspections 102,933 

Pounds of meat and fish condemned 2,660,957 

Citizens' complamts received 96 

Citizens' complaints returned as 

negative 96 



Number. 

Carcasses of beef condemned 500 

Carcasses of veal condemned 3i993|i^ 

Carcasses of sheep condemned Ii4i3 

Carcasses of hogs condemned 2,709 

Total 8, 615^ 

Pounds. 

Beef condemned 346,565 

Veal condemned 247,857 

Sheep condemned 1 15,661 

Hogs condemned 340,043 

Total 1,058,126 



Pounds. 

Fish condemned 1,367,410 

Assorted meats condemned 21,167 



Poultry condemned, 
Game condemned . 



Days at Court or Department 

Nights of special work 

Arrests 

Held on bail 

Trials at Special or General Sessions 
Amount of fines 



Fish stores 

Stands 

Licensed venders . . 
Commission houses 

Butcher shops 

Slaughter houses . . 

Packing houses 

Ice houses 

Vessels 

Railroad depots 

Stock yards 

Markets 



Pounds. 
200,544 

13.710 



Namber. 

647 

6 

21 



17 

55 
$225 



Number. 
4,112 
7,408 
41,506 
23.058 
4,450 
9.956 

7.^ 

576 
520 

2,023 

1,121 



Inspections of premises .... 

Cows tagged 

Temperatures taken 

Cows examined (tuberculin test) . . . 
Cows examined (tuberculin test), 

negative 

Cows found diseased 

Cows condemned 

Citizens* complaints received 



INSPECTION OF COWS. 
Number. 



90b 

1,348 

10,035 

1,181 

982 

193 
191 

3 



Citizens' complaints returned for 
orders 

Citizens* complamts returned as 
negative 

Citizens* complaints under observa- 
tion 

Days at Court or Department 

Nights special work 

Autopsies 



Number. 

10 

I 

I 

i6s 

1,004 
19a 



Inspections of Mercantile Establishments. 



Inspections of premises 

Inspections of basements. . . , 
Inspections of water-closets. . 
Inspections of lunch-rooms. . 
Inspections of wash-rooms. . . 

Children examined 

CertiRcates issued 

Certificates denied 

Citizens* complaints received . 



Number. 

25.407 
718 

4,497 
381 

i»743 
6,761 

5»78i 
588 

49 



Original complaints by Inspectors. . . 

Citizens* complaints returned for 
orders 

Citizens' complaints returned as 
negative 

Citizens* complaints under observa- 
tion 

Days at Court or Department 



Offensive Trade Inspections. 



Inspections 

Citizens* complaints received 

Original complaints by Inspectors. . 
Citizens' complaints returned for 

orders 

Citizens* complaints returned as 

negative 



Number. 
24,628 

1.742 
26 

262 

1.597 



Citizens* complaints under observa- 
tion 

Days at Court or Department 

Nights of special work 

Arrests 

Held on bail 



Number. 
12 

37 

3 
1,011 



NUDOCTa 
18 

"5 
I 



I 
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Summary. 



l:ops 

Dries 

)S 

:s 

factories 

ufactories 

fact ones 

Clones 

ufactories 

ifactorics 

ning establish- 

nin-j establish- 

ops 

warehoascs... . 

ire: 

age) 

iparatus manu- 
: establishments 



No. 



J.I39 

69 

X03 

a< 
96 

339 

94 

6 

3 

M 
29 

X 

78 
32 
z3 

IS 

23 

4 

9 
9,192 

4 

9 

65 

2 

36 
29 

53 
7 

9 

z 

a 
4x3 

X 

1,007 
65 

23 
1,22a 

3 

2 

38 



Fish markets 

Furniture factories 

Fertilizer factories 

Fat wagons 

Gas engines 

Gas houses 

Gas leaks in naains 

Gas leaks in pipes 

Gas leaks in nouses 

Gas holders.. 

Gas trenches 

Grocery stores 

Gut cleaning establishments 

Gis on premises 

Hair picking establishments 

Hide cellars 

Hog yards 

Hat stores 

Hospiuls 

Hoteli 

Ice manufactories 

Iron works 

Junk shops 

KLindling wood factories. . . . 

Laundries 

Lime kilns 

Leather manufactories 

Liquor stores 

Locomotives 

Malt houses 

Machine shops 

Milk depots 

Markets 

Music Halls 

Offices. 

Oil works 

Packing houses 

Private dwellings 

Printing houses 

Provision houses 

Piers 

Public baths 

Printing presses 



No. 



JO 

79 

655 

79 

71 

63z 

Z02 

4 
29 

39 
42 
42 

75 

z 

4« 

128 

6 

ax 

^f 
z8 

29 

I 
61 

Z22 

64 

5 

zz 

2 
Z 

9 
386 

5 

9 

1.651 

5 

42 

96s 

X12 

42 

76 
6 

6 



Restaurants 

Rag shops 

Round houses 

Railroads 

Railroads ( elevated) 

Rsdiroad depots 

Slaughter houses (cattle) . . . 
Slaughter houses (chickens) . 

Smoke houses 

Saw mills 

Soap manufactories 

Soda water manu&ctorics. . . 

Stores 

Streets 

Schools 

Spice and coffee mills 

Smelting works 

Sausage manufactories 

Sewers 

Silk nulls 

Steam ezigmes (stationary) . . 

Stables 

Stone yards 

Steam heating pipes 

Steam exhaust pipes 

Steam engines 

Steam heating pipes 

Tenement houses.... 

Tanneries 

Tobacco manufactories 

Tanks 

Vinegar factories 

Venders' wagons 

Venders' stands 

Warehouses (malt and hops) 

Water (Croton) 

Water (wells) 

Water tanks 

Water hydrants. 

Wire works 

Wool pulling establishments. 

Wheelwright shops 

Yards 



No. 



ao4 
5x 

4 
za 

6,466 

4 
aoo 

258 

z. 



t 



574 
8S 
aa 

«7 

M 

z 

678 

8 

8a 

3JZ 

ao 

36 

293 

5 

«5 
2,364 

10 

a 
z 

31 
zo 
zo 

4 

26 
zz 
za 
23 

33 

a 

27 
94 



Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD W. MARTIN, 

Chemist, 



DIVISION OF PATHOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY AND DISINFECTION. 

Sanitary Superintendent : 

-I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
ed by the Division of Pathology, Bacteriology and Disinfection 
^ear ending December 31, 1896: 



Tabulated Statement. 

)rmed by the Assistant Di- 
Dr of ihe Diagnosis Labor- 

y— 

of inspections 8 

of days on duty 277 

of nights on duty 7 



Work performed by the Assistant Di- 
rector of the Hospital Labor- 
atory — 

Number of inspections 

Number of days on duty 

Number of nights on duly 



U9 
223 

I 
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Work performed by the Assistant Bac- 
teriologists — 

Number of days on duty I»I37 

Number of nights on duty lO 

Work performed by the Assistant Path- 
ologist — 

Number ol inspections. i 

Number of autopsies (human) 13 

Number of autopsies (animad) 3 

Number of days on duty 294 

Work performed by the Assistant 
Chemist — 
Number of chemical examinations. . . 148 

Number of days on duty 281 

Number of nights on duty 6 

Work performed by the Medical In- 
spectors — 
Number of inspections, administra- 
tion of diphtheria antitoxin 4, 144 

Number of inspections, tuberculosis. 6,240 
Number of inspections other than the 

above 1*892 

Number of original complaints 513 

Number of special reports * 402 

Number of cases treated with anti- 
toxin 968 

Number of curative injections of anti- 
toxin given i»4io 



Work performed by the Medical In- 
spectors — 
Number of cases immunixed with 

antitoxin I9214 

Number of days on duty 2,025 

Number of nights on duty 250 

Work performed by the Inspector in 
Charge of Vaccine Virus — 

Number of animals vaccinated. . .*. . 

Number of grammes of virus col- 
lected 

Number of cubic centimeters of fluid 
vaccine virus prepared 

Number of quill slips collected 

Number of ivory points collected 

Number of capillary tubes prepared. 

Number of clinical tests of vaccine 

virus made 82 

Number of days on duty 287 

Work performed by the Laboratory 
Assistants — 
Number of visits to collect diphtheria 
culture tubes and samples of sputum 6,781 

Number of days on duty 2,434 

Number of nights on duty 95 

Number of special visits to culture 
stations 593 



160 
311.82 

i»439-S 
40,908 

17,575 
1,017 



Number of inspections, administration 
of diphtheria antitoxin 

Number of inspections, tuberculosis. . . 

Numl)er of inspections other than above 

Number of autopsies fhuman) 

Number of autopsies (animal) 

Number of original complaints by In- 
spectors 

Number of special reports 

Number of cases treated with diphtheria 
antitoxin 

Number of curative injections of diph- 
theria antitoxin given 

Number of cases immunized with diph- 
theria antitoxin 

Number of bacteriological examinations, 
general 

Number of samples ot vaccine virus 
tested bacteriologically 

Number of samples of other substances 
tested bactenologically 

Number of bacterioloeical diagnoses of 
cases of suspected aiphtheria 

Number of cases found to be true diph- 
theria 

Number of cases found to be pseudo- 
diphtheria 

Number of cases exact bacteriological 
diagnosis impossible 

Numl^r of bacteriological examinations 
of healthy throats in infected families 



Summary. 

Number of secondary bacteriological 
4,144 examinations of diphtheria (conval- 

6,240 escents) 139I13 

1,892 Number of bactenological examinations 

13 of supposed tuberculous sputum. . . . 1,856 

3 Tubercle bacilli found. 901 

Tubercle bacilli not found 950 

513 Suspicious bacilli only, iound 5 

402 Number of injections of animals with 

toxins 628 

968 Number of animals bled for antitoxic 

serums 124 

1.410 Number of samples of toxins tested .... 396 
Number of samples of antitoxic serums 

1,214 tested 446 

Amount of diphtheria antitoxic scrum 

2,532 produced, in cubic centimeters iiM35 

Amount of tetanus antitoxic serum pro- 

84 duced, in cubic centimeters 3,QS> 

Amount of tuberculin produced, in 

75 cubic centimeters 7^ 

Number of chemical examinations. . . 14S 

10,293 Number of animals vaccinated 160 

Number of grammes of vaccine virus 

6,21 1 collected 311.& 

Number of cubic centimeters of fluid 

2,239 vaccine virus prepared ^*^^ 

Number of quill slips collected 40^9'^ 

1,843 Number of ivory points collected 17,575 

Number of capillary tubes pre- 
1,643 pared , 1,017 
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Number of examinations of blood from 
other diseases 6 

Number of visits to collect diphtheria 
culture tubes, etc 6,781 

Number of special visits to culture 
stations 593 



Number of clinical tests of vaccine 

virus made 82 

Number of samples of blood examined 

for typhoid reaction 291 

Showing positive reaction 126 

Showing negative reaction 105 

Showing doubtful reaction 60 

The more important branches of routine and research work carried 
on by this Division during the past year are considered in detail in the 
annexed reports, prepared under my direction by Mr. Alfred L. Beebe, 
Assistant Director of the Diagnosis Bacteriological Laboratory, Dr. 
William H. Park, Assistant Director of the Hospital Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Dr. John H. Huddleston, Medical Inspector in charge of the 
Vaccine Laboratory, and Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, Assistant Bacteri- 
ologist In Mr. Beebe's report is included an account of the methods 
employed and results obtained in the examination of samples of sputum 
for tubercle bacilli and other pathogenic bacteria, prepared by Dr. Charles 
B. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Bacteriologist, in whose immediate charge this 
branch of the work has been placed during the year. The maps accom- 
panying Dr. Guerard's report were drawn by Mr. Halsey Durand, of the 
Division of Food Inspection, Offensive Trades and Mercantile Establish- 
ments, whose services were given through the kind permission of Mr. 
Edward W. Martin, Chief Inspector of the Division. 

The year has been marked by rapid expansion along the lines of 
work previously established, and by successful entrance into several new 
fields of labor. The demands thus made upon the laboratory and execu- 
tive staff of the Division have been heavy, and it is gratifying to record the 
willingness with which these demands have been met by all concerned. 
An increase in the working force was made during the latter part of the 
year by the appointment of six Assistant Bacteriologists, and two 
additional Laboratory Attendants. 

The development of routine work in the bacteriological examination 
of cultures and specimens of sputum in suspected cases of diphtheria and 
pulmonary tuberculosis, respectively, has been very marked. This is 
specially noticeable in the matter of specimens of sputum, the number of 
these received from physicians for examination during the past year 
being over sixty per cent, in excess of that received during 1895. A 
similar increase has occurred in the number of private cases of tuberculosis 
reported to this Department by physicians, and of cases reported by 
public institutions throughout the city. The inspection of apartments 
in tenement-houses, vacated by consumptives through death or removal 
to a hospital, and their enforced renovation if necessary, has been vigor- 
ously and successfully carried on throughout the year. In connection 
"with these inspections, a study of the records of cases and deaths, kept 
for the past three years by this Division, and more especially of the map 
of the city upon which these cases and deaths have been plotted, has 
been made, to determine what evidence was presented as to the communi- 
cable character of this disease. The interesting and valuable results of 
this investigation are given in Dr. Guerard's report, alluded to above. 
They furnish significant testimony as to the infectious nature of pulmonary 
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• tuberculosis. An important step toward the prevention of the spread of 
infection in this and in other infectious diseases of the respiratory tract 
was taken by the Board during the past year, through the addition to 

J the Sanitary Code of a section forbidding expectoration in public places, 
and requiring the posting of notices to this effect in surface and elevated 
cars, etc. This action was based upon a joint report submitted to the 
Board by Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Consulting Bacteriologist, and the 
undersigned. This report is inserted in full later. 

In connection with the routine work in the bacteriological diagnosis 
of diphtheria, an investigation has been made with regard to the virulence 
of morphologically typical diphtheria bacilli found in the throats of 
individuals believed by the attending physician to be suffering only from 
some form of simple acute inflammation of the upper respiratory tract 
In the great majority of these cases, the bacilli were found to be fully 
virulent, and the cases therefore as truly diphtheria, from a sanitary stand- 
point, as those in which the clinical symptoms of the disease are well 
marked. The details of this investigation will be found in Dr. Park's 
report, and in an article by the undersigned, which latter is reprinted in 
an apppendix to this report 

The use of antitoxic serum for the treatment and prevention of diph- 
theria, both by the Medical Inspectors of this Division and by physicians 
throughout the city, has exhibited a most remarkable increase, especially 

' during the latter months of the past year. The results have been in the 
highest degree satisfactory, as shown not only by the reports made to 
this Department by the Inspectors and by physicians in a large number 
of cases, but also by a large decrease in the death rate and absolute 
mortality in this city from diphtheria, as compared with previous 
years. Contributory in no small degree to this gratifying result has been 

4 the improvement made during the year in the strength and quality of the 
diphtheria antitoxin produced and distributed by this Department. This 
improvement is the direct result of extended and successful experimenta- 
tion regarding the rapid production of strong toxin and its use for immu- 
nizing the horses employed in producing antitoxin. In line with the 
above, investigations have been carried on for some months, and are now 

 in progress, looking toward the preparation of antitoxin in a dried form. 
Tetanus antitoxin, mallein and tuberculin have, during the year, been 
added to the laboratory products of this Department, and their distribu- 
tion and use is slowly increasing. 

The diagnosis of rabies in suspected animals, and the preparation of 
attenuated virus for the prophylactic treatment of the disease, is another 
line of work for which provision has been made during the past year. 
In preparation for this Dr. Anna W. Williams, one of the Assistant 
Bacteriologists attached to this Division, received special training at 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

An investigation of the value of Widal's test, as an aid in the diagnosis 
of cases of suspected typhoid fever, was begun late in the year, and is still 
in progress. Preliminary experiments having met with very fair success, 
it was decided to offer to physicians throughout the city opportunities to 
submit specimens of dried blood for examination in cases of suspected 
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typhoid. To this end a descriptive circular was prepared and issued, and 
slides for the preparation of specimens, with directions, and blanks for 
furnishing the necessary clinical data, were placed at the disposal of phy- 
sicians, through the depots of the Department established throughout 
the city for the distribution of supplies and the collection of specimens 
from cases of diphtheria and tuberculosis. A very considerable number 
of specimens has thus been received and examined. It is as yet too early 
to allow of a definite statement as to the exact value of this test ; but the 
results so far obtained are certainly encouraging. 

The production of serums available for the prevention and treatment 
of typhoid fever, pneumonia and the infections due to the streptoccus and 
bacterium coli communis, or for aid in the differentiation of allied bacteria, 
has engaged the attention of several of the laboratory workers. While 
entire success has not attended the efforts made in these directions, 
promising results have been obtained in several instances, and a practical 
solution of some of the problems presented may be anticipated. 

Special reference should be made to the successful outcome of 
the experimental work begun in 1895, and continued during the past 
year, having for its object the improvement of the vaccine virus produced 
by this Department This has included a study of the methods employed 
in the best vaccine laboratories of this country and of Europe, has 
involved minute investigations into every phase of the subject, and has 
resulted in a complete change of the methods of production formerly 
in use. The use of serum dried on ivory points or quills has been 
abandoned, and the virus is now issued in the form of a glycerinated 
vaccine pulp, which preserves its high potency undiminished for months, 
and none of which is distributed for use until subjected to rigid bacter- 
iological and clinical test 

The details of the work of the Division for the past year, of which the 
above is a summary, will be found, as previously stated, in the subjoined 
reports, and in certain articles prepared under my supervision and pub- 
lished during the year by members of the staff, which are here reprinted 
for reference and preservation in permanent form. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HERMANN M. BIGGS, 
Pathologist and Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories, 



REPORT FROM THE DIAGNOSIS BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

To the Pathologist and Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories : 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following report, with special 
relation to the executive and routine diagnosis work of this Division for 
the year 1896, embracing bacteriological diagnoses in cases of suspected 
diphtheria, administration of diphtheria antitoxic serum for the cure and 
prevention of diphtheria, and the sanitary supervision of tuberculosis. 
There is also included a report by Dr. Charles B. Fitzpatrick, Assistant 
Bacteriolgist, regarding the methods employed and results obtained in 
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the diagnosis laboratory of this Division in the examination of samples ot 
sputum for the bacillus tuberculosis, and for other pathogenic bacteria, 
with certain investigations on related subjects. This branch of the work 
has been under the direct charge of Dr. Fitzpatrick during the year. 

Bacteriological Diagnosis of Diphtheria, 

The remarkable increase in this branch of the work of the Division, 
since its inauguration in May, 1893, is well shown in the following 
summaiy : 



Total cultures examined ; daily average 

Cultures made for diagnosis (primary) ; total examined 

Cultures mr.de after convalescence (later) ; totril examined 

Cultures made from healthy throats in infected families (trial) ; total ) 
examined ) 



1893 

(FkomMay6). 


1894. 


1895. 


14.6 

a.775 
1.33a 


36.x 
7.609 
5.637 


63.0 

9.5*6 

10,988 

2.344 



1896. 



69.6 

10.393 
I3."3 

1.643 



This increase indicates a most gratifying growth of confidence on the 
part ot the medical profession in the value of bacteriological examinations 
as an aid to clinical diagnosis in cases of suspected diphtheria, and affords 
ample justification for the time, labor and money expended in the 
inauguration and development of the work. The system is now very 
generally adopted by sanitary authorities in this country and abroad, and 
is universally recognized as a proper and necessary branch of sanitary 
work. Its great extension in this city has involved the careful system- 
atization of the work of collection and examination of cultures, and the 
reporting and recording of results, and in view of this it is deemed that a 
somewhat detailed account of the methods now employed in these 
respects will, perhaps, prove of interest, and certainly of value, as a 
matter oi record. Such an account follows : 

"Culture outfits," consisting of a tube of Locffler*s blood serum mixture, another containing 
a sterilized cotton swab on the end of a stout steel wire, and a blank for use in furnishing the 
necessary data regarding the case, all inclosed in a suitable receptacle, can be obtained by 
physicians or by the Medical Inspectors of the Department, free of charge, at some seventy-five 
arug stores throughout the city. These stations also supply receptacles for the collection of 
samples of sputum, and slides for the preparation of blood specimens in cases of suspected typhoid 
fever, with tne necessary blanks, directions for making cultures, collecting sputum, etc., and lists 
of all stations where outfits can be obtained. Specimens can be left for collection at any of these 
stations, or can be brought directly to the Department at any time, day or night, the omce of the 
Division of Contagious Diseases being always open. Some twenty of the stations are visited daily, 
Sundays and holidays included, by employees of this Division, K)r the purpose of collecting cul- 
tures or other specimens left by physicians or Department Inspectors, and of furnishing any needed 
supplies. Arrangements are made with the remaining stations to forward cultures, etc., received 
during the day, either to some one of the stations visited daily, at an hour just previous to that ot 
the collector's arrival, or else directly to the Diagnosis Laboratory. The endeavor is thus made to 
ensure the collection of cultures from any of the stations at as late an hour as is consistent 
with their reaching the laboratory on the evening of the same day. On the revised 
list of stations shortly to be issued for general distribution, this hour will be approximately indi- 
cated for each of the stations. In general, it may be said that cultures, etc., left by physicians or 
inspectors at any of the stations before 3.30 p. m. on week days, and before 2.45 P. M. on Sundays 
and holidays, reach the laboratory on the evening of the same day. Stations not visited dailv are 
required to notify the Department whenever their supply of culture tubes, etc., runs low. This is 
then promptly replenishea, usually through one of the stations visited daily. 



Written agreements are entered into with all the stations regarding the care ot supplies and 
the transmission of cultures or other specimens, at certain hours and in certain ways, and strict 
cooformity with these agreements is reauired. From time to time, tKe stations (especially those 
not TisitcMl daUy^ are inspected by a qualified employee in order that any errors or misunderstand- 
ings of their duties as agents of the Department may be rectified. 

Tiie cultures brought in by the collectors reach the laboratory between 5.30 and 6.30 p.m. 
The tubes and accompanying blanks are at once marked for identification (cultures made for 
diagnosis — primary — by numbers ; cultures made after convalescence — ^later— by letters) and are 
placed in the incubator not later than 7 p. M. At 8 a. m. the following day (as early an hour as is con- 
sistent with at least thirteen hours incubation) they are removed by laboratory attendants (especially 
trained to the work), arranged in racks and prepared for microscopic examination. In the mean- 
time the accompanying blanks are compared by a clerk with the records, in order that any errors 
made in filling them out may be corrected, are stamped with the date and returned to the laboratory. 
The microscopic preparations are made on cover glasses in the usual way, Loeffler's alkaline 
methylene blue being employed as a stain and care being taken to secure an average of the 
bacterial growth from each culture. They are mounted in Canada balsam, three on a slide, and 
numbered or lettered in correspondence with the mark on the culture tube and accompanymg 
blank. Duplicate preparations are made by another attendant from certain cultures selected at 
random, in order to detect any error which might occur in the preparation of so large a number of 
specimens as is usually handled daily. At 9 A.M., with the blanks accompanying the cultures 
before them, microscopic examination is commenced by at least two of the bacteriologists of the 
Division. One of these bacteriologists examines all the primary and trial cultures, reserving those 
in which typical diphtheria bacillt are at once apparent, and turning over to his comrade, for 
longer and more mmute examination, all preparations apparently showing no diphtheria bacilli, 
or in which the bacilli found are not absolutely typical. *' Praise '* and ** doubtful ** cultures thus 
receiTe a double examination, and the chances of error are thereby minimized. The examination 
of the " later " cultures is divided between the two bacteriologists. Results of examination are in 
all cases recorded on the blank accompanying the culture, and initialed by the observer. The 
blanks are then handed to the clerk, who enters upon them a record number and makes out 
duplicate reports on the proper forms, one to the attending physician, the other to the Medical 
Impector of the district m which the case is located. The observer then personally compares the 
Ttport^ made to the attending physician of the result of examination of each primary and trial 
cmtare, with the original blank, and signs his name to the repoit as examiner. Results of primary 
cultnres are mailed to the attending physician not later than i p. M. on the day of examina- 
tion. Results of later cultures are made out and mailed to the attending physician and District 
Inspector during the afternoon of the da^ of examination, with the exception of Sundays and 
holidays, when thevare not forwarded until the following day. A ** culture list '' is also prepared, 
giving result of all primary and trial cultures, with name and address of patient. This is for- 
warded each day to the Division of Contagious Diseases. No report is allowed to be issued until 
it has received careful and independent comparison with the original record. 

It will be observed that in the reporting of results, every precaution is taken to minimize tlie 
chance of error, and to fix the individual responsibility for anv mistake made. 

The collection and examination of cultures is carried on aaily, Sundays and holidays included. 
On the latter days, a special detail of one collector, clerk, laboratory attendant and assistant 
bacteriologist is made for this work. 

It remains to describe the system of filing and indexing the results of examinations. Results 
of examinations of primary cultures, subdivided according to positive, negative and indecisive 
results, are entered daily in a journal, under record number and address of patient. The actual 
number only of later and trial cultures, received respectively on any given day, is also entered. 
With indecisive cultures, the reason for failure to allow of a definite report is indicated, as is also 
the request for a confirmatory culture, should this be made, and the receipt of such culture, should 
one be forwarded. The blanks accompanying cultures, which are, of course, ori({inal records, not 
only of clinical data, name and address of patient, etc., but also of results of bacteriological 
examination, are placed in suitable envelopes, made to fit the blanks and bearing certain data to 
which frequent reference is necessary. These are : Name and address of patient ; date when 
culture was made (or case reported) ; result of culture (positive, ne^^ative, indecisive) ; date of 
death, should this occur, and result and date of later cultures. All of the blanks accompanying 
cultures in any i;iven case are filed in the same envelope, together with any letters or other 
communications relating thereto, and these envelopes are then arranged in a suitable filing case, 
according to street and house number. The street index Ihus formed is compared daily with the 
list of cases of and deaths from diphtheria received by the Division of Contagious Diseases. 
Should no cultures have been received in any given case or death, the proper entries are made on 
an envelope and this is inserted in the index. If a culture is subsequently received from a reported 
case, the accompanying blank is filed in the envelope already in the index. By this system 
duplication is avoided, and at the same time a record of all cases of diphtheria reported to the 
Department is secured, arranged for quick and convenient reference. 
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In addition to the above, all cases of diphtheria and deaths from the same, after elimination 
of those cases proven not to be diphtheria by bacteriological examination, are entered, by means 
of appropriate symbols indicating tne month and year, on a map of the city drawn to so large a 



scale as to show every house lot thereon. 

From the inception of the work of bacteriological diagnosis in cases of 
suspected diphtheria, it has been the constant aim of the Department to 

/ make the service of as great usefulness to physicians as possible. To 
report the result of the examination of a culture as positive, negative or 
indecisive, simply, is a comparatively easy matter, involving but little 
exercise of mental activity on the part of the examiner, and in many cases 
adding but little to the knowledge of the physician who receives such a 
report, or to that of the Medical Inspector, whose action is necessarily 
governed, to a considerable degree, by the character of the report received. 
To be of the greatest assistance, it has always been believed that the 
report made in any given case should be conditioned not alone upon the 
result of the microscopic examination ; but upon this taken in connection 

. with the clinical data (age, day of disease, location of membrane, etc.) 
furnished on the blank accompanying the culture. This is a far more 
difficult matter. It involves the exercise of judgment based upon 
experience, necessarily increases the chances of error and requires the 
observer to have received a much more extended and severe training than 
is needed to insure accuracy solely in the recognition of the diphtheria 
bacillus. The approbation generally accorded by the medical profes- 
sion to the present system, which has from the first been consistently 
followed by this Department, affords, it would seem, the best justifica- 
tion for its inauguration and continuance and the best proof of its 
usefulness. 

Administration of Diphtheria Antitoxin, 

The administration of antitoxic serum for the treatment and pre- 
vention of diphtheria has been carried on throughout the year with 
marked success by the Medical Inspectors assigned to this duty, 968 
cases having been treated and 1,214 individuals immunized against the 
disease. A continuous and marked improvement has been noted in the 
results obtained, in consequence, it is believed, of increased experience in 
the use of the serum, opportunity for its administration earlier in the 
disease through the increasing belief of physicians in its efficacy, and the 
more prompt reference of cases in consequence, the stronger serum now 
at command, and the larger dosage employed. The use of antitoxin by 
the medical profession in this city has increased greatly during the year, 
and the reports received from a number of physicians of the results of 
treatment are most favorable. Some eighty-seven drug stores through- 
out the city now act as agents for the sale and free distribution of anti- 
toxin, and it has been found necessary to specially detail an employee of 
this Division to supervise the stock of these establishments, in order 
that it may be kept in good condition and ample for all demands. 

Reports of the results of antitoxin treatment received from the Inspec- 
tors of this Division, and from a number of physicians who have ob- 
tained the remedy free of charge for use among the poor, have been 
tabulated to October i, 1896, with the following general results : 
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Treated by Inspectors, 





Cases. 


Died. 


Mortality, 
Per Ckkt. 


laiQiiarv x. x8o<. to Auril x. x8o6 


856 


15* 

44 


17.9 
II .1 


Auril X. x8o6. to October z. 1806 -- 








Total 


x.aS' 


19S •> 


XS'8 








Treated by Physicians, 






• 


C ses. 


DiKD. 


mortauty, 
Per Cent. 


October x, TS95, to April x, 1896 

April z, 1^, to October i, 1896 


• ••••••••• •••••• ••«••• • 


86 
389 


«5 

53 


i7.a 
«8.3 


Total 


S'iS 


68 


18.1 







The large increase in the use of antitoxin by physicians, and the great 
improvement in results obtained by the Inspectors during the more 
recent periods covered by the above tabulation, are specially noticeable. 
For further details, reference is made to an article on " The use of Anti- 
toxic Scrum in the Treatment of Diphtheria under the Supervision of 
the New York City Health Department/' by Drs. Biggs and Guerard, 
which appeared in the " Medical News" of December 12, 19 and 26, 1896, 
and which also furnishes a resum6 of the published reports on the sub- 
ject. This report is reprinted below. The evidence therein presented of 
the efficacy of diphtheria antitoxin is overwhelming, and affords satis- 
factory proof that the mortality in this disease has been reduced by at 
least 50 per cent, in every country where the remedy has been generally 
employed. In view of these facts, tlie position of this Department, as a 
pioneer among sanitary authorities in the production and use of diphtheria 
antitoxin, is specially gratifying. 

Sanitary Supervision of Tubcrculosisy and Bacteriological Examination 

of Sputum, 
The work of the Division in this respect has exhibited during the year 
an increase corresponding to that shown in the bacteriological diagnosis 
of diphtheria, and the administration and distribution of diphtheria anti- 
toxin. This increase has been specially marked in the number of cases 
of tuberculosis reported and of specimens of sputum received for exam- 
ination, and in these respects is the best proof of the approbation 
increasingly given by the physicians of this city to this branch of the 
work of the Department. The following table more fully exhibits this 
increase : 



Spcchnens of sputtun received and examined : 
Daily avenge 

Cases of tuberculosis repoRed : 

Byphyiidans 

By public institutions 



i8q4. 
From March s. 





ZS96. 



5.1 
1,856 

985 
7.349 
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The daily handling of so considerable a number of sputum specimens, 
many of them loaded with tubercle bacilli, involves a decided addition to 
the risk of possible infection among the laboratory workers, already 
incurred through the receipt and examination of the large number of 
diphtheria cultures which now reach the laboratory. The following rules 
for the care of infectious material were, therefore, formulated, with the 
♦approval of the President of the Department and the Commissioner of 
Health, and arc posted in the laboratory. They are as follows : 

** The following rules for the prevention of possible infection in the bacteriological laboratories 
of this Department must be strictly obeyed. The Assistant Directors in immediate chaise of said 
laboratories will enforce the same : 

** First — After handling tubes, bottles, etc., containing diphtheria cultures, samples of sputum 
or any other possible infectious material, or any culture made from the same, the nands must be 
thoroughly washed with soap and water, using a nail brush, and must then be rinsed in a solution 
of bicloride of mercury, i to i,ooo. This must be done immediately after handling such material, 
and before proceeding to other work. 

'* Second — The hands must l)e washed and rinsed as above when leaving the laboratory at the 
lunch hour, or at the conclusion of the day*s work. 

*' Third — Desks must be thoroughly wiped off at least once daily with a solution of carbolic 
acid, 5 per cent. Floors must be mopped with the same solution at least once weekl;^. 

** Fourth— Samples of sputum, diphtheria culture tubes and all other possible infectious 
material, together with all cultures made from the same, must be sterilized as soon as work on 
them is concluded. 

'' Fifth — ^The blanks accompanying samples of sputum must be sterilized immediately after 
unwrapping samples. 

" Sixth— Vials, receptacles, corks, wrappers and everything accompanying samples of infectkms 
material must be sterilized as soon as possible.'' 

In addition to the above, more specific rules have been formulated 
and posted, regarding the precautions to be taken in handling specimens 
of sputum. These are as follows : 

Directions for Handling Samples of Sputum. 

First — Receipt ot samples : 

{a) Remove outer wrappings and burn them at once. 

{b) Place samples, witli blanks, in metallic box and cover with layer of cotton, moistened with 
5 per cent, carbolic acid solution. 

{c) Wash the hands with soap, etc. 

Second — Preparation of specimens for examination : 

(a) Mark blanks and specimens for identification. 

{b) Sterilize blanks. 

U) Wash the hands with soap, etc. 

{d) Make smears, put away specimens, wipe desk with 5 per cent. carbolic acid solution. 

\e) Wash the hands with soap, etc. 

If) Stain smears and mount. 

\g) Wash the hands with soap, etc. 

Strict obedience to all of the above rules is required from ever>* 
laboratory worker. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick's report, regarding the bacteriological diagnosis 0! 
pulmonary tuberculosis, follows : 

The principal object of this work has been to ascertain to what extent the examinations of 
sputum in cases of pulmonary infections, both tubercular and non-tubercular, can be reduced to 
simple and practical methods for use in a municipal bacteriological laboratory, and the sanittry 
and medical value of such examinations. Some experimental work on related subjects has also 
been attempted. The report of the work is divided as follows : 

1. The routine examination of sputum for the bacillus tuberculosis. 

2. Examinations for pathogenic bacteria other than the bacillus tuberculosis in pulmonary 
tuberculosis and in non-tubercular pulmonary diseases. 

3. Some observations on the infectiousness of sputum and its disinfection. 

4. Bovine tuberculosis. i 
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1ST. Thb Routink Examination of Sputum for the Bacillus Tuberculosis. 

The specimens of sputum from cases of suspected tuberculosis examined during the year were 
l^ in number. In these, the presence of the bacillus tuberculosis was demonstrated in 901 ; no 
mil of tuberculosis were found in 950, and suspicious bacilli were found in 5. In 173 cases in 
hich the bacillus tuberculosis was found, the clinical diagnosis, as given on the blank acconipany- 
g the sample, was stated to be other than pulmonary tuberculosis. These diagnoses were as 
flows : Bronchitis in 98 cases ; pneumonia in 20 cases ; pleurisy in 19 cases ; chronic broncho- 
leomonia in 7 cases ; catarrh in 6 cases ; laryngitis in 5 cases ; anaemia in 5 cases ; asthma in 
cases ; catarrhal pneumonia in 4 cases ; cold m two cases, and grippe, pertussis and Bright*s 
isease in i case each. .Of the cases exammed from July 8 to December 31, 1896, and which 
lowed the presence of the bacillus tuberculosis, 124 had no fever. 

Staining Methods — The specimens were stained by the B. Fraenckel method, at the time of 
ly being assigned to this work. This method employs a solution of carbolic acid fuchsin for the 
rimary stain. A water and alcohol solution of methylene blue, containing 20 per cent, of nitric 
cid, is then used for the double purpose of partially decoloring the primary stain and making a 
Ine contrast stain. 

Thb method is a very practical and rapid means of staining specimens of sputum. Many 
reparations, howe^pr, have been found tu contain forms of foreign matter stained so as to some- 
what resemble the bacilli tuberculosis. Partially stained bacilli tuberculosis are also frequently 
bsenred, and bacilli occur which have a dark or purple tint, with traces of light blue. In short, 
is dften very difficult, by this method, to make preparations in which the primary stain is 
lon^hly decolorized, and in which a good contrast is obtained. 

The specimens received for examination fre^uentlv contain a considerable quantity of foreign 

latter — dust, particles of food and substances oneinally contained in the receptacle. This makes 

imperative that these particles of foreign matter should be differentiated as completely as possible. 

Tlie occurrence of partially stained bacilli — bacilli which appear to be intermediate forms 
etween the red or pink oacilli tuberculosis and the blue bacteria stained by the constant stain — 
enders a diagnosis very difficult. If a given number of preparations — ^for example, three prepara- 
ions of a given specimen of sputum — had been thoroughly examined and no bacilli found, it often 
Appened that the fourth preparation from the same specimen of sputum would show a partially 
tained bacillus, so closely resembling a bacillus tuberculosis as to render a positive oiagfnosis 
mpossible. Such experiences not only consume much time, but are also extremely discouraging. 

Another drawback to this method is that 20 per cent, solutions of nitric acid often decolorize 
he bacillus tuberculosis. These bacilli thus decolorized are stained blue by the contrast stain, 
rhe resistance of the bacillus tuberculosis to the process of decolorization by means of 20 per cent, 
olutions of nitric acid, or similar strong acid solutions, is not constant. Some bacilli tubercidosis 
lecolorize and some do not. With the 20 per cent, solution of nitric acid I have succeeded in 
lecolorizing some specimens of the bacillus tuberculosis within one or two minutes. Other speci- 
nens have resisted decolorization for ten, fifteen or twenty minutes, and one was not decolorized 
ifter remaining for thirty minutes in the solution. A decolorizing solution which gives such 
rarying results should not, in my judgment, be used. 

My experience indicated the necessity of dividing the steps of the process, and the following 
las finally Deen elaborated as a reliable and satisfactory method : 

(d\ Make the smear as usual, and after it has been dried and passed through the flame : 

{b) Place, with the smeared surface downward, upon the surface of a watch glass full of a 
vatery solution of freshly-prepared Ehrlich*s anilin-fuchsin. The watch glass is then raised by 
neans of a forceps and held over a small flame until the solution, as a whole, begins to bubble. 
(t is then removed from over the flame and allowed to stand for one minute ; then — 

(c) Remove the smear and wash it off in water, turning the smeared surface upward. 

{a) Place the smear in 5 per cent. hydrochloric acid 70 per cent, alcohol [i.e., 5 parts ot 
hydrochloric acid plus 95 parts of 70 per cent, alcohol) and allow the smear to remain in this solu- 
tion for one minute, during which time it should be moved gently from side to side ; then — 

{e) Wash the acid off" thoroughly in water and put on a watery solution of methylene blue in 
alcohol and water. In this laboratory Loeffler*s solution of methylene blue is used. Tlie solution 
is allowed to remain on the smear one or two minutes ; then — 

(/) Wash oS the methylene blue solution, dry the smear and pass it rapidly through the flame 
ten or twelve times. 



(g\ Mount in xylol-balsam. 



irlich's anilin-water-fuchsin solution is prepared as follows : Mix 4 ccm. of anilin oil with 
looccm. of water by shaking thoroughly. Filter this solution through a wet filter ; add 11 ccm. 
of a concentrated alcoholic solution of fuchsin to the filtrate and shake thoroughly. The Ehrlich 
solution should be made fresh every third day to obtain a stain of the maximum intensity. After 
about the third day it gradually begins to lose its power to stain an intense red. By the fourteenth 
day the solution has become unreliable, and is, generally, when two weeks or more old, unfit to be 
used. 
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The advantages of this method are that it gives a distinct and characteristic pink or red to 
the bacilli tuberculosis and a good clearly defined contrast stain. The 5 per cent, hydrochloric 
add alcohol was finally selected as being the best decolorizing agent, because it decolorizes with 
moderate rapidity and thoroughness, and, at the same sime, is perfectly safe. Preparations have 
been allowea to remain one hour in this solution and the bacilli tuberculosis were not decolorized. 
The 3 per cent, hydrocholoric acid alcohol makes very often a more brilliantly contrasted prepar- 
ation, but is not adapted for general use, because it may allow too much red to stay in the prepar- 
ation after being decolorized for one minute or so. 

If particles of foreign matter be abundant in the preparation, it can be comparatively freed 
from them by passing a selected portion of the sputum to and fro under the surface of some steril- 
ized water contained in a Petri dish. The part selected should be as much tenacious muco-puru- 
lent sputum as can be taken up by a platinum needle or fine forceps. The less adherent portions 
are washed away and ^e part which nas remained is smeared on the cover glass. 

It may happen with the use of an ordinary one-twelfth oil immersion lens that a preparation 
shows a tinted form which resembles the bacillus tuberculosis, and still is not definite enough for 
a positive diagnosis. Crystals of cholesterin, when very few and scattered, may also cause doubt 
I nave found, however, that the apochromatic lens of Zeiss enables a positive diagnosis to be made 
in all such cases. Tinted forms which appear to be suspiciously pink, with an ordinary one-twelfth 
oil immersion, are readily shown in their true differentiation bv means of the apochromatic lens. 

The introduction of the use of the mechanical stage has been found to be of much value. 
Those specimens which, by ordinary examination appear to contain no bacilli tuberculosis, are often 
by means of the mechanical stage shown to contain one or more. The careful and thorough 
examination of two smears, each 14 mm. square, may be justly considered as enabling a dis^osis 
to be made in the majority of fairly well developed cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and in man/ 
of the cases in the initial stages. In July, 1890, certain additions were made to the questions 00 
the blank form which accompanies the specimens, namely, as to [a) the presence of fever (^), phys- 
ical signs and significant symptoms. These blanks have been very well received and, as a rule, 
have been carefully filled out by the physican in charge of the case. Cases which have given a 
negative result with the regular examination of two smears, and in which the physican has given a 
history diagnostic of tuberculosis, have occasionally been examined further and bacilli have been 
found in the third, fourth, etc., preparation. Just how many preparations must be examined to 
arrive at a positive negative diagnosis cannot be definitely determined. 

The various methods of reducing or concentrating the volume oi the sputum, with a view of 
obtaining the bacilli in greater numbers in the residue, have been investigated, and the conclusioo 
has been reached that, with the exception of a few sputa specially adapted to such processes, the 
methods are impracticable. The careful selection of the cheesy, purulent or muco-purolent 
portions of the sputum for examination gives, as a rule, the best results. 

The use of not -air oven, kept at a temperature below 65 degrees C, has been found of use as 
an aid to facilitate the drying of^ the smears. 

2D. Examinations for Pathogenic Bacteria Other than the Bacillus Tuberculosis 
IN Pulmonary Tuberculosis and in Non-tubercular Pulmonary Disease. 

(a) Pttlmonary Tuberculosis with Concurrent Infection — The presence of pathogenic bacteria 
in pulmonary tuberculosis, other than the bacillus tuberculosis, is of frequent occurrence and has a 
direct relation to the tubecular process. The presence of pyogenic bacteria favors the extension of 
the tubercular infiamtnation and usually causes fever. In marked cases it may cause all the 
symptoms of septiccemia. The tubercular affection may occupy small areas and the prognosis be 
made to appear serious by the pyogenic bacteria, in which case, by proper treatment, the pyogenic 
bacteria may be made to disappear, and the tubercular process be confined to its own areas. The 
infections due to pyogenic bacteria usually yield to climatic and medical treatment. 

Thirty-eight selected specimens of sputum from the cases of pulmonary tuberculosis examined 
for the pyogenic streptococci have shown that these were present, constituting in each of these cases 
pulmonary tuberculosis, with a concurrent infection due to the pyogenic streptococci. 

The technique of examination has been to use the Koch-Kitasato method of washing a *' ball " 
of sputum, thus freeing it from the bacteria of the upper air passages and the mouth. The 
washed sputum thus obtained is then stained, and in doubtful cases cultures should be made. 

The Koch-Kitastato method of washing the sputum consists of first selecting as much spatom 
as can be conveniently held on the end of a platinum needle or between the points of a fine forceps. 
The sputum selected should be a small tenacious mass, such as usually constitutes a small compact 
expectoration. This is technically designated as a *' ball." This sputum is then passed throogh 
sterilized water, contained in two or three Petri dishes, until all the loosely adherent portions are 
freed from the central zone of the sputum. The sputum must be perfectly fresdi, as otherwise 
the bacteria of the mouth and upper air passages become so intimately mixed with it as to render 
their separation uncertain. 



The diplococcus pneumoniae was found to complicate 55 selected cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. The histories of these cases of pulmonary tuberculosis with concurrent infection, due to 
the diplococcus pneumonise, seem to indicate that the diplococcus pneumoniae accompanies various 
degrees of mflammation, and is of a varying^ significance. A well«marked infection with the 
dtpiococctts pneumoniae complicating a pulmonary tuberculosis has a serious significance and is a 
source of great danger. Some cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, with a few diplococci pneumonia, 
constituting a slight infection, do not appear to be affected by their presence. 

The micrococcus tetragenus has been found in a number of the cases examined. Under favor- 
able conditions this micrococcus may cause fever. It has been found in two cases of septicaemia. 

(3) Examinatums for Bacieria in Non-tubercular Pulmonary Infections — It has been ascer- 
tained that bacteria other than the bacillus tuberculosis may occur m pulmonary infections and 
cause symptoms which more or less closely resemble those of pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
bacteria chiefly found in these cases have been the pyogenic streptococci, diplococcus pneumoniae 
and the influenza bacilli. 

The pyogenic streptococci have been found in 13 cases selected for examination during the past 
year. In these cases no bacilli tuberculosis were found, although the cases were those of sus- 
pected pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The diplococcus pneumoniae has been found during the past year in 48 cases, selected for 
examination, with a similar history. 

Eight cases of suspected influenza were examined with negative results. 

3D. Some Observations Upon the Infectiousness of Sputum and its Disinfection. 

The observations of the infectiousness of sputum were confined to the determination of the 
significance of the bacteria in sputum from cases of non-tubercular pulmonary diseases, such as 
dirooic bronchitis, in which bacteria are present, but seem to taking no active part in the disease. 
The spotum was taken fix>m the cases before treatment and after treatment by inhalations of anti- 
Kptic substances. 

The injection of the sputum from the cases before treatment was uniformly followed by the 
death of the animal injected. The injection ot the sputum from the cases after treatment caused 
no ill effects in the animal injected. 

The observations on the disinfiection of sputum were directed to an attempt to find some 
substance which would be adapted to penetrate lumps of sputum without causing coagulation, at the 
same time destroying the bacteria contained therein. The substance which most closely fulfilled 
these conditions was a watery solution of one-half of one percent, of carbolic acid containing twenty 
parts of English salt. 

4TH. Bovine Tuberculosis. 

Specimens of portions of the lungs from twenty cows suspected to be tubercular have been 
received. 

The cheesy and suspected areas of infiltration have been brought into suspension in sterilized 
water and injected into the peritoneal cavity of guinea pigs, with a view to cause tuberculosis and 
prove the infectiousness of the material. The work in this respect is still in progress, and no 
definite results can, as yet, be reported. 

(Signed) C. B. FITZPATRICK, M. D. 

Conclusiojt, 

In concluding this report, it is my pleasant duty to refer to the consci- 
entious performance of their work by the inspectors and employees of 
this Division who are under my immediate supervision. The increase in 
the working force has not been commensurate ^yith the great expansion 
in the executive and routine branches of the work of the Division which 
has taken place during 1896, and the task of successfully carrying on 
this work has been therefore very onerous on all concerned during the 
greater part' of the year. Under these difficult circumstances, the intel- 
ligent fidelity manifested by the inspectors and other employees in the 
discharge of their duties is specially commendable. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALFRED L. BEEBE, Ph. B., 
Assistant Directory Diagnosis Bacteriological Laboratory. 

«5 
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REPORT FROM THE HOSPITAL BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

To the Pathologist and Director of Bacteriological Laboratories : 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following report regarding the 
work performed at the Willard Parker Hospital Laboratory during the 
year 1896. 

The bacteriological work carried on may be roughly divided into that 
which is of a partly routine nature and that which is purely experimental. 
The routine work consists in the preparation of diphtheria toxin and 
antitoxin, of tetanus toxin and antitoxin, of tuberculin and of mallein ; 
also the testing of the virulence of diphtheria bacilli from mild sore throats, 
of samples of milk and other fluids for tubercular bacilli, and of vaccine virus. 

The experimental work has been chiefly devoted to the development 
of bactericidal and antitoxic substances in animals, with the hope that 
these substances might prove of value in streptococcus, pneumococcus, 
typhoid and cholera infections. 

Considerable experimental work has also been performed upon methods 
for isolating the typhoid bacilli from feces and water by Eisner's and other 
methods, and upon the reaction of the typhoid bacilli to serum taken 
from persons suffering from typhoid fever. 

The following statement gives in some detail the experimental and 
routine work carried out and the results obtained : 

T^ Preparation of Diphtheria Toxin, 

The method of producing; diphtheria toxin does not diBer in any respect from that formulated 
by us early in January, after last yearns experimental work, the summary of which is as follows : 

Toxin, of sufficient strength to kill a 400 gramme guinea-pig in three days and a half in a 
dose of 0.025 cubic centimetre, developed in suitable bouillon, contained in ordinary Erlenmeyer 
flasks, within a period of twenty-four hours. In such bouillon, the toxin reached its greatest 
strength in from rour to seven days (0.005 cubic centimetre killing a 500 gramme guinea-pig in 
three days). This period of time covered that of the greatest growth of the bacilli, as shown both 
by the appearance of the culture and by the number of colonies developing on agar plates. 

The bodies of the diphtheria bacilli did not at any time contain toxin in considerable amounts. 

The type of growth of the bacilli and the rapidity and extent of the production of toxin 
depended more on the reaction of the bouillon than upon any other single factor. 

The best results were obtained in bouillon which, after being neutralized to litmus, had about 
seven cubic centimetres of normal soda solution added to each litre. An excessive amount of 
cither acid or alkali prevented the development of toxin. 

Strong toxin was producefl in bouillon containing peptone ranging from one to ten per cenL 
The strength of toxin averaged greater in the two and four per cent, peptone solutions than in the 
one per cent, solution. 

When the stage of acid reaction was brief and the degree of acidity probably slight, strong 
toxin developed while the culture bouillon was still acid ; but when the stage of acid reaction was 
prolonged, little, if any, toxin was produced until just before the fluid became alkaline. 

Glucose is deleterious to the growth of the diphtheria bacillus and to the production of toxin 
when it is present in sufficient amounts to cause by its disintegration too great a degree of acidity 
in the fluid culture. When the acid resulting from decomposition of glucose is neutralized by the 
addition of alkali, the diphtheria bacillus again grows abundantly. Glucose is not present, at 
least as a rule, in sufficient amounts in the meat as obtained from the New York butchers to 
prevent the rapid production of strong toxin if the bouillon is made sufficiently alkaline. 

In our experiments, when other conditions were similar, the strength of the toxin was in pro- 
portion to the virulence and vigor of growth of the bacillus employed. 

As a result of this work, a much more concentrated solution of diphtheria toxin has been 
produced at a considerable saving of both time and expense. Furthermore, the amounts required 
for the inoculations of the horses during the process of immunization are smaller than heretofore 
and a higher grade of antitoxin is obtained more quickly. 

The Production of Diptheria Antitoxin, 
During the past year the Health Department has succeeded in obtaining diphtheria antitoxin 
containing 500 antitoxin units (Behring) per c. c, and has discarded the use of the weak serum 
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No. 3, containing lOO units per c. c. The weakest antitoxin now in use contains 150 units per c. c. 
The first stronger antitoxin was obtained on December 28, 1895, and contained 200 antitoxin 
units per c. c. In January, 1896, 300 and 400 unit serum was obtained, and in May one horse 
gave a serum of 500 unit stren|;th. Since then the Laboratory has had full supplies of serum 
ranging in strength from 150 units to 500 units. 

At the beginning of the year there were 15 horses giving diphtheria antitoxin. Of these 15 
horses, 4 are now in use ; I new horse in addition is giving serum, and 6 are being inoculated up to 
the necessary strength. The followin|r is the number of bleedings, amount of blood drawn, and 
the number of bottles put up for distribution and sale : 

Number of bleedings, 1 14. 

Number of flasks oiblood, 642. 

Number of vials of antitoxin, 17,853, as follows : 



Gradb op Antitoxin. 


Number of 
Vials. 


C. C. IN EACH 

VlAI , Approx. 


Grade or Antitoxin. 


Number of 
Vials. 


C. C. in each 

Vial, Apfrox. 


No. a 


X.443 
2,139 
2,355 
4.598 


f 
1 

XO c. c. ! 

10 c. c. 
5 CO. 1 
sec. 1 

1 


No. 5 


3.299 

X.136 

808 

x,9eo 


5 c.c. 
5 c.c. 
3 c. c. 
20, 10, 5, a c.c. 


No. 3 


No, 6 


No. m 


N0.7 


N0.4 


InsDCCtors 







There were 362 animal tests made in determining the strength of 1x4 bleedings of antitoxic 
serum, new toxins and the control toxins. 

The attempt has been made to separate the antitoxin from the serum. The method proposed 
by Brieger, in Zeitschrift fur Hygiene und Infectionskrankheiten of February 21, 1890, was 
mainly used. He proposed two methods. In the first, he adds to the diluted antitoxic serum 
sodium chloride, potassium chloride, or potassium iodide, and allows to stand in the thermostat at 
30-37 degrees C. from 18-20 hours. The precipitate contains the antitoxin, which can be 
separated &om the albumen by dialysis. The second method proves more satisfactory. To 10 
c. c. of serum, 50 c. c. of water is added and 20 c. c. of i per cent, zinc chloride solution. After 
allowing the percipitate to settle, it is filtered off and dissolved in a weak sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion. Carbon dioxide is now run through the solution and the precipitate again filtered off. The 
filtrate contains the antitoxin. This is evaporated in a vacuum at 37 degrees C. The zinc albu- 
minate present dissolves for the most part in water, and the residue (the antitoxin) is soluble in 
sodium chloride, or better in weak sodium hydroxide. 

In the laboratory experiments made by us, the precipitate obtained by addition of zinc 
chloride was found, when dissolved in sodium hydroxide, to possess antitoxic power ; but manipu- 
lation {i.^., treatment with carbon dioxide and filtering) weakens it, and the residue obtained after 
the final evaporation has never yet contained antitoxin in appreciable quantity. The experiments 
are still being carried on with the hope of ultimate success. 

Some work has been done with a view to prepare an artificial medium of known constituents 
for the growth of the diphtheria bacilli and development of toxin. The results are not nearly so 
satisfactory as those obtained from meat broth medium. 

TA^ Virulence of Diphtheria Bacilli Obtained from Mild Throat In/lammations, 

The examinations made of the secretions of the throat, in cases which physicians have 
diagnosed as simple acute inflammations, have frequently shown the presence of typical Loeffler 
bacilli. In order to show the exact value to be attached to bacilli of such appearance in the 
ordinary routine bacteriological examination, some investigations were made as to the virulence of 
the diphtheria bacilli found in the cultures from such cases. The cultures were chosen from those 
received daily at the Diagnosis Bacteriological Laboratory, those being selected which showed 
morphologically typical Loeffler bacilli, and each of which was accompanied by a slip giving one 
of tne following diagnoses made by the physician in charge ; tonsilitis, follicular, ulcerative or 
membraneous tonsilitis, pseudo-diphtheretic tonsilitis, pseudo-diphtheria, acute pharyngitis or 
diphtheria with an interrogation point following. 

The preliminary microscopical examination, as well as the keeping of the records of the cases, 
was in charge of Mr. Alfred L. Beebe, Assistant director of the Diagnosis Bacteriological Labora- 
tory. When the cultures were shown to contain morphologically typical Loeffler bacili, the tubes 
were sent to the Hospital Laboratory for further testing. This work consisted in making agar 
plates firom the serum tube cultures and after twenty>four hours growth in the thermostat at 37 
degrees C, inoculating broth tubes fh)m isolated colonies of the diphtheria bacillus. Forty-eight 
hours growth of those broth cultures which proved to be pure were inoculated into guinea pigs. 
On account of contaminating bacteria, it was impossible to obtain pure cultures firom all of Sie 
serum tubes. 
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The results, in all cases where it was possible to separate the LoetHer bacili in pure culture, 
are given in the following table : 



Datb. 



Jan. 



•I 
<t 

c« 



«{ 

M 



M 

•t 

• ( 
M 
•< 
tl 
•< 

• « 
<« 
<« 
<« 

• « 



Feb. 



7 

7 

7 

»3 

X3 

U 

xC 
x6 
i8 

19 
X9 

23 

30 
30 
30 
30 
29 
30 

4 



Feb. II 



tl 
«« 

tl 
«( 

c« 
«« 

Mar. 

«< 

«( 
•« 
«« 
«< 
** 
** 

Apr. 
«t 

(« 

«• 

May 
«< 

M 
<« 
<l 



ZI 

XI 
IZ 

16 
97 

4 
6 
8 

XI 
IX 

>7 

17 

X7 

5 

6 
96 
30 

7 

XX 

16 
16 

17 



S 

Is 



233 

33* 
333 

563 

679 
680 
796 

8fli 
8aa 
8a3 

633 
1027 
1084 
Z087 
X153 

1x53 

X3Z7 

Z2Z8 

1233 

X338 

«43« 

I5XX 
Z73I 

«733 
»735 

193X 
1933 

3363 
3380 

2447 
3599 
3601 
2694 

2695 
2877 
2899 
3901 

34»o 
348X 
4x40 
4391 
4576 

4685 
4868 

4875 
4877 



Microscopic Examination. 



Few typical L 

Neatly pure typical L. 
Abundant typical L . . . 
Many typical L 



Few typical L. ; many very sus- 
picious bacilU 

Abundant typical L 



i« 



Many typical L 

Abundant typical L 

Abundant small, rather 

calL 

Abundant lar|^e typical L. 
Abundant typical L 



atypi- 



Moderate number typical L. 

Abundant typical L 

Many typical L 

Abundant typical L 



«i 
f< 
<t 
<« 

«• 



B. typical in shape, but evenly 

stained 

Many typical L 

Abundant typical L 
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Clinical Diagnosis. 
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D. 40 hours. 
D. 31 hours. 
D. 40 hours. 
D. 34 hours. 
D. 31 hours. 

D. 34 hours. 
D. 40 hours. 
D. 40 hours. 
Sick, much 
infiltration. 
D. 3 days. 
D. 60 hours. 

Lived. 

D. 40 hoars. 
D. 34 hours. 
D. 40 hours. 
D. 34 hours. 
D. 40 hoars. 
D. 40 hours. 
D. 3^ days. 
D. 40 hours. 
D. ax hours. 
D. 40 hours. 
D.3 day^. 

D. 33 hour*. 
D. 40 hours. 

D. 40 hours. 

D.33 hours. 

D. 33 hours. 

D. 34 hours. 

D. 40 hours. 

D. 40 hours. 

D. 40 hours. 

D. 40 hours. 

D. 40 hours. 

D. 40 hours. 

D. 2 days. 

0.34 hours. 

D. 34 hours. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

Lived. 

D. 

Lived. 

D. 

D. 



From a study of this table it is seen that in 48 cases ot the required type, pure cultures were 
obtained, and in only three of these were the organisms found to be non-virulent. In 44 of these 
48 cases the subsequent history was obtained from the attending physician by the Inspectors of the 
Health Department, and inquiry was made in each instance as to the source of infection and as to 
the occurrence of other cases in the family. Fourteen of the cases gave a history of typical acute 
follicular tonsilitis of a mild type, duration from three to five days. Three other cases ran a course 
of simple acute pharyngitis mild in character. In none of these seventeen cases did a membrane 
appear at any time during the disease, and there was nothing in the clinical history to suggest 
diphthena. In two cases with an early history of acute K>llicular tonsilitis, croup symptoms 
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developed later, a very slight attack in one, and in the other after convalescence was fully 
established. 

In the other 25 cases, the patients ultimately developed characteristic symptoms of diphtheria. 

Nineteen cases, were, therefore, clinicallv tonsiUtis or pharyngitis. In seventeen of these, 
according to the animal tests, the bacilli were fully virulent, and in ten out of the fifteen, where a 
history could be obtained, it was found that there was reasonable evidence of contagion. 

As a result of these investigations, it is shown that when typical LoefHer bacilli are found in 
the secretions of throats presenting clinically any symptoms of an acute inflammatory character 
they can be considered as virulent and capable of becoming a source of infection, and such cases 
should be isolated and treated from a sanitary standpoint as any case of diphtheria. 

The Production of Tetanus Toxin and Antitoxin, 

The following work has been done with the tetanus bacillus and the preparation of its toxin 
and antitoxin. The pure culture of tetanus which was obtained through the kindness of Dr. 
Hewlett at the Britisn Institute of Preventive Medicine proved to have lost its virulence when we 
began work with it in January, 1896. The toxins obtamed from its growth in broth were very weak, 
0.05 c. c. failing to kill a guinea pig. After several attempts to increase its virulence had failed it 
occurred to us that a mixed infection was the usual clinical feature as seen in man, and two animals 
were therefore injected with a half cubic centimetre of tetanus broth and a broth culture of the 
bacillus rosaeous metalloides respectively. These animals died in 24 hours. The tetanus was now 
grown under hydrogen as before, but with the addition of a culture of the metalloides, and it was 
found that o.ooi c. c. of the filtered toxins would surely kill in 5 to 6 days. After a few gener- 
ations, a toxin was obtained which killed in a dose of o.ooi c. c. in 60 hours. Further experi- 
ments showed that a dose of tetanus toxin which kills in 60 hours is ten times the minimum fatal 
do»e which will surely kill in 6 or 7 days. The tetanus was separated from the metalloides by 
heating a culture, in which the tetanus was sporulated, at 80 degrees C. for one hour, and was 
thus obtained pure. The cultures from these pure cultures regularly formed toxines of o.ooi c. c. 
strength. By further experimenting, it was found that the reaction of the broth, and the length 
of time the culture was allowed to grow, made also a great difference in the strength of the toxins. 
The best results have been obtained with freshly prepared broth containing 2 per cent, peptone, to 
which seven -twelfths c. c. of normal soda has been added after the broth was proven neutral to litmus. 

Great trouble has been experienced in keeping a tetanus toxin whose strength was known and 
could be depended upon. Toxins which on the day of filtration tested o.ooi c. c. fatal in 60 
hoars, in two days showed o.ooi c. c. fatal in 6 days, and 6 days later o.oi c. c. fatal in 5 or 6 days. 
The toxins have been prepared with one-half per cent, carbolic acid in sealed bottles and kept in 
the ice chest, but have failed to retain their strength. Some specimens would remain fairly 
constant at o.oi c. c. fatal dose for a month, while othei-s would lose their strength so rapidly that 
when O.OI c. c. or 0.001 c. c. would kill in 5 days, the same dose administered on the filth day (1. ^., 
the day of the completion of the test), would not give even a tetanic symptom. Pouring toxins from 
one bottle to another will diminish the strength of the toxins one-tenth. The routine practice now 
is to prepare fresh toxin every 10 days and keep the strength constantly tested. Even by this 
means the most annoying and troublesome variability in strength is constantly encountered. We 
have some experiments in progress by means of which we hope to be able to retain a fairly constant 
strength in the toxin. During the year 171 tests have been made with the toxin. 

tor the production of tetanus antitoxin three horses have been used. One died from tetanus 
in course of the immunization and two are at present producing the serum. Horse No. 38 as the 
first to receive injections, and proving rather insensitive to the toxins, the immunization was rapidly 
pushed, until in three months the animal gave a serum, the immunizing power of which was I to 
300,000. A month later the serum was 1:1,400,000, while in another month it was 1:3,350,000. 
At ])resent, the serum of this horse is i:7,ooo»ooo. This is reckoned on the protection of the 
animal against the six-day fatal dose of toxin. If reckoned against the three*day fatal dose {i,e,y 
against ten times the minimum fatal dose of toxin) the strength is i :2,ooo,ooo. Horse No. 2, at 
the beginning of his immunization, was exceedingly sensitive to the tetanus toxin and once nearly 
died from tetanus, though but a very small dose of toxin had been given him. He was, therefore, 
immunized very slowly, and at the end of nine months his serum showed a strength of 1:13,000,000, 
calculating the protection against the six-day fatal dose. Against the ten-times fatal dose it is 
1 :5,ooo,ooo. Two hundred and four tests have been made with the antitoxin. Horse No. 38 has 
been bled five times ; horse No. 2, twice. The tetanus antitoxin sent out during the year from 
this Laboratory for the cure and immunization of man and animals has amounted to 3930 c. c. 

Bacteriological Examinations of Vaccine Virus. 

In examining the vaccine from the Department's vaccine station, 280 tests have been made 
of the vaccine from 159 calves. These tests show the following facts: (i) The variable number 
of micro-organisms in the fresh glycerinated vaccine mixture, usually a large number. (2) The 
progressive disappearance of the micro-organisms, at times rapid. (3) The practical sterility of 
(he glycerinated vaccine after the lapse of a moderate, but varymg, period of time. 
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The tests have been made in the following manner : A specimen of the vaccine, as prepared 
for use, has been sent to the Laboratory and a loop full taken, mixed with nutrient agar and plated. 
The plate is allowed to stand 24 hours at body temperature and the colonies counted. The number 
of colonies are taken as the best index to the number of micro-organisms present, as theoretically, 
a the bacteria are sufficiently isolated, each colony should develop from a single micro-organism. 
The loop full employed represents very fairly the amount of vaccine used in a single vaccination. 

The following table exhibits the varying number of microK)rganisms present in fresh 
glycerinated vaccine: 
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The progressive diminution of the micro organisms, at times rapid, and the practical sterility 
of the glycerinated vaccine, after a short period of time, is well shown by the following examples : 
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The following tests, made on November 11, of specimens of vaccine prepared some time 
before, also show this point : 
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Kocb, in 1881, showed the germicidal power of glycerine, and some experiments made by 
one of us in 1892 as^reed with his results. The organisms most resistant to the action of glycerine 
are some of the micrococci, which seems to possess a "resistant form,*' and the spore bearing 
bacilli. One of the most resistant spores known is that of the bacillus subtilis, or common hay 
bacillus, a frequent and most common contamination of everything around stables. No expen- 
ments have as yet been completed to separate out the species of the micro-organisms found, but 
such experiments are now in progress. 

Experimental Itwestigations Relating to the Streptococcus, 

The work on this organism for the past year may be classified as follows : (i) Testing the 
virulence of streptococci from various sources. (2) increasing the virulence of various streptococci. 
(3) Production of streptococcus toxin. (4) Immunization of animals for the purpose of obtaining 
a curative serum. (5) Testing the serum of immunized animals. 

Tests of the virulence of various streptococci were made to Bnd a streptococcus possessing 
originally great virulence. For this purpose streptococci were obtained from cases of the following 
diseases : Erysipelas, cellulitis, various abscesses, pneumonia, diphtheria. From no one of these 
was a streptococcus obtained which possessed more than a moderate degree of virulence in rabbits. 
Marmorek's ascitic fluid broth was the culture medium used. In order to increase the virulence, 
passage of the oi^anisms through rabbits was tried, but with very little success at first. Later, 
this method, which is classic, has given better results. 

A streptococcus obtained from the Loomis laboratory, and which passed through thirty rabbits 
before it was received at this laboratory, possesses now such a virulence that o.oooooi of a twenty- 
four hour ascitic broth culture will kill a medium sized rabbit within twenty-four hoars. 

None of the methods so far employed for the production of streptococcus toxin have given any 
positive results. 

The animals employed for immunization are rabbits, sheep, a jackass and horses. In rabbits the 
dead cultures, killed bj exposure to 50° C. for one hour, are used for the inoculations. For the 
larger animals, the living cultures are used, one receiving a seven -day broth culture, and the others 
a twenty-four hour ascitic-broth culture. The inoculations are made once a week if the animals have 
recovered from the effects of the previous dose within that time. These animals are able to support 
large doses of a streptococcus culture which has never been very virulent in rabbits, but their 
serum tested at various intervals has not until very recently shown any antitoxic or bactericidal 
properties. 

Inoculation of Animals for the Production of Curative and Protective Serums, 

In addition to the regular work done for the production of diphtheria and tetanus antitoxins, 
and the experimental work on the streptococcus, experimental inoculations have been carried on 
with the diploccus pneumonia, the cholera spirillum, the B. typhosus and the B. coli communis, 
with the object of producing curative and protective serums available for therapeutic purposes. 

The experiments with the pneumococcus have been on similar lines to those with the strepto- 
coccus, except that they have been confined to the smaller animals. They have as yet given no 
encouraging results. 

Goats are being used for the cholera inoculations and are now receiving large weekly injections 
of 24-hour broth ciStures. 

In the typhoid work, a horse and a goat have been used. Frequent tests of the horse serum 
have been made for the Widal reaction, and the last specimens have shown it in remarkably high 
dilutions. This serum also shows considerable protective power, % c. c. when mixed with a fatal 
dose of typhoid bacilli protecting guinea pigs. Larger doses of serum inoculated subcutaneously 
into guinea pigs were also tound to protect against fatal intraperitoneal doses administered 24 
hours afterward. 

The coli experiments have been made on goats and guinea pigs, and are as yet inconclusive. 

Experiments are being carried out upon the value of the serum obtained from animals immun- 
ized to the typhoid and colon bacilli and to the cholera spirilla, as an aid to the differential 
diagnosis of such closely related organisms as the B. typhosus and the colon group, the spirilla 
cholerae Asiaticae and the various spirilla which so closely simulate it. 

Production of Tuberculin, 

Tuberculin has been prepared in large quantities for the injection of cattle suspected to have 
tuberculosis. It has been prepared in the usual way from 6 to 8 weeks' old cultures grown upon 
glycerine bouillon. 

Production of Mallein, 

Mallein has been prepared in the usual way from bouillon cultures of virulent glanders bacilli. 
Considerable quantities have been employed for testing animals suspected to have glanders. 

Diagnosis of Rabies in Animals, 
Since October, 1896, the Health Department has been ready to inoculate rabbits from all 
animals sent which were supposed to have rabies, for the purpose of determining whether the 
suspected animals were so affected. 
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On November 25, 1896, a dog which had bitten one or more persons, was sent by Dr. Pedro 
F. Francke, Far Rockaway, L. I. Two rabbits were inoculated from the medulla of this dog. 
They died after a period of twenty days from the time of inoculation, having exhibited typical 
symptoms of rabies. 

In November there was be^un a series of inoculations of rabbits with rabies, for the purpose 
of ultimately taking up the regular protective treatment of persons bitten by dogs or. other animals 
supposed to have rabies. For this purpose, it is necessary to obtain an ascending series of spinal 
cords, attenuated by drving. This is accomplished in the following manner : 

Every day two raboits are inoculated beneath the dura with a broth emulsion of the <* fixed 
▼irus," <*. ^., a virus wliich has passed successively through rabbits until its virulence is no further 
increased. As a result of these inoculations one or two rabbits die each day. From these rabbits 
the spinal cord and brains are removed under asceptic precautions. The spinal cord is divided 
into three portions, and each part is suspended in a litre bottle having two apertures, one at the 
top and the other one inch from the base, both plugged with cotton. The bottom of the bottle is 
covered up to the level of the side aperture with potasium hydrate. These bottles, containing the 
pieces of spinal cord, are placed in a small dark room, the temperature of which remains between 
20° and 25° C. 

For protection either in animals or man, inoculations are begun wth portions of a cord dried 
for fourteen days. From day to day inoculations are made with cords dried for shorter periods, so 
that finally cords dried for but three days are employed. 

JSxamtnaium for WidaVs Test of Specimens of Dried Blood and Serum frotn Cases of Suspected 

lypkoid Fever, 

These examinations were commenced early in October. Up to November 5 the blood from 
32 cases of undoubted typhoid fever, and that from several doubtful and non-typhoid cases had 
been examined. The results obtained and the conclusions drawn were as follows : 

Total cases examined in which a diagnosis oi typhoid fever, or convalescence from typhoid, 
was made, were 32. These gave — 

Marked immediate typhoid reaction in 25. 

Moderately well devotoped reaction within two hours in 6. 

No reaction (eightieth day and small amount of blood) in i. 
< In 31 of these 32 cases a correct diagnosis would have been made from the blood reaction. 

Total cases examined in which a diagnosis of possible typhoid was made, 2. Both of these 
gave a decided reaction, and the examination of the blood permitted a positive diagnosis to be 
made. 

Total cases examined suffering from other diseases, 10 (phthisis, 5 ; tuberculosis, i ; scarlet 
fever, 2 ; carcinoma, i ; pelvic disease, i). These gave — 

No reaction in 9. 

Slight reaction (less than with any of the typhoid cases in i). 

Total cases examined of normal blood, 4. All of these gave no reaction. 

The examinations above recorded confirm the results published by Widal, Johnston and others, 
that a more or less complete clumping of the typhoid bacilli, with accompanying loss of mobility, 
will occur if these bacilli are mixed with the blood or serum from patients suffering from typhoid 
fever. It seems probable that in the majority of cases this reaction will be sufficiently marked to 
enable a positive diagnosis to be made. In a small minority it may be sufficient only to make a 
probable diagnosis. The single failure was in a case in which 80 days had elapsed from the begin- 
ning of illness and in which the amount of dried blood was insufiicient. It will take further 
examinations to show whether, with proper technique, an absolute failure in the reaction will enable 
lis positively to exclude the diagnosis ot typhoid fever. 

The examination of 10 cases sick with other disases and of four healthy persons, gave in 13 
so little, if any, reaction that no suspicion of typhoid occurred. The reaction of the typhoid bacilli 
to the blood of one tubercular patient was, thouj^h less than in any of the typhoid cases, sufficient, 
with our present limited experience, to prevent the positive exclusion of tvpnoid fever. 

Certainly these results when considered with those already published, would lead us to gi>*c 
this reaction a high, perhaps a very high, diagnostic value. 

The results obtained in this limited series of cases, when considered in connection with those 
reported by others, determined the Health Department to undertake the examination of specimens 
of blood from suspected cases of typhoid fever occurring throughout the city, whenever tnc physi- 
cians in attendance so requested. 

A circular of information was, therefore, issued and distributed, and glass slides for transmitting 
specimens of dried blood, with directions and blanks for recording clinical data, were placed at the 
various stations throughout the city, already established by the Department for the distribution of 
culture tubes, etc. 
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From November 5 to January i, specimens of blood from 200 cases in which complete histories 
ere obtained, were examined. The results were as follows : 
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The duration of the disease at the time of the examination was obtained in loS cases. The 
esults in these were as follows : 
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The above results show that the presence of the typhoid ^Widal*s) reaction in a one-tenth 
dilation of blood or serum from any case indicates that in all prooability the case is one of typhoid 
fever. The absence of the reaction in the blood does not, however, exclude the diagnosis of 
typhoid fever, as it is found to be absent in from 10 to 40 per cent, of the cases, according to the 
time the fever has lasted. 

A study of the histories of the cases indicates that the reason for the smaller per cent, of 
podtive results during the second week is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that during the first 
week cases were sent without regard to their type, while in the later cases, as a rule, only those 
nmning an atypical course were selected. 

Late in December experiments were begun upon a more careful quantitative estimation of the 
UDoant of agglutinating substances present in the blood of patients sick with typhoid iever and oi 
those sick with other diseases. It is hoped to arrive in this way at more positive results, both in 
Qiaking and excluding the diagnosis of typhoid fever. 

Eisner's Method for Obtaining Typhoid Bacilli from Faeces and Water, 

We have carried on considerable experimental work with Eisner's potato iodide of potassium 
gelatine, but found it of but httle more service than other previously used methods. 

Division of Laboratory Work, 

In so far as has been practical, each one of the bacteriologists has been 
assigned some special department of work. Thus the preparation of 
tetanus toxin and antitoxin and that of mallein has been under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alexander Lambert. The experimental work upon strepto- 
cocci and the development of a curative serum has been under the 
supervision of Dr. Anna W. Williams. The preparation of diphtheria 
toxin and antitoxin, its testing, bottling and chemical examination, have 
been under the joint care of Dr. George P. Biggs, Dr. A, W. Williams 
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and Mr. Atkinson. In the examination of the specimens of typhoid 
blood for Widal's reaction, Drs. Williams, Lambert and myself all shared 

Respectfully submitted, 

WM. H. PARK, M. D., 
Assistant Director ^ Hospital Bacteriological Laboratory. 



REPORT FROM THE VACCINE LABORATORY. 

To the Pathologist and Director of Bacteriological Laboratories : 

Sir — We have the honor to make the following report of the work done 
by the Vaccine Laboratory during the past year. This report may be 
prefaced by a brief history of the production of vaccine virus by the New 
York City Health Department. 

Through the efforts of the Commissioners of the Board of Health a 
law was enacted, June 15, 1874, entitled "An Act to Secure Effective 
Vaccination in the City of New York and the Collection of Pure Vaccine 
Lymph or Virus." Under this law a permanent corps of vaccinators was 
appointed and authority was granted to collect vaccine lymph and to sell 
the surplus. Lymph was then taken only from a primary vaccination 
vesicle of a child a few months old, and was collected only on the eighth 
day. Dr. James B. Taylor, in his report contained in the fifth and sijcth 
annual reports of the Board of Health, states that the vaccine virus at 
that time in use was of the same stock as that with which the Health 
Department had been formerly supplied by the Eastern Dispensary, and 
that this stock was originally obtained from England by Dr. Loines. 

Previous to this, during the year 1871, the Health Department had 
begun the production of bovine virus, but as the virus so obtained proved 
quite expensive, and as the results were not as satisfactory as expected, 
its use was abandoned after a few months* trial and the humanized lymph 
again used. 

In the summer of 1876, a second attempt was made to manufacture 
bovine virus. Dr. James B. Taylor, acting under the directions of the 
Health Department, started a vaccine farm at Lake View, New Jersey. 
This farm was continued at that place for only three months and then 
moved to Clifton, New Jersey, and the immediate supervision given to 
Dr. E. L. Pardee. There was no further change in the site of the farm 
till October, 1884, when it was moved to No. 300 Mott street, New York 
City, where it remained until December, 1887. In the summer months of 
these twelve years calves were occasionally vaccinated at Cos Cob, Conn., 
when it was for any reason difficult to obtain calves at Clifton. In ^ 
December, 1887, the station was moved to No. 916 Second avenue, where 
it remained till March i, 1890, when it was again transferred to No. 326 
East Forty-fourth street, its present location. 

The first bovine virus produced was used at the same time with the 
humanized virus, and a careful comparison of the two v^as made, with 
the result that within a year from the establishment of the farm at Lake 
View all the virus issued by the Department was animal. 

Early in 1895, the Vaccine Laboratory was transferred to the Division 
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f Pathology, Bacteriology and Disinfection, and a detailed investigation 
ito all the processes of production and preservation of the virus was 
nmediately begun, and has been continued to the present time. The 
hoice and care of animals, the places, methods and virus most suitable 
or inoculation, the times and methods of collection and the preparation 
nd preservation of virus atter collection, have all been studied. In addi- 
ion, the most notable vaccine laboratories in Europe and this countJy 
lave been visited and their practice noted. In consequence of this study 
lumerous changes have been made, the most notable of which is the 
ntire change in the form of vaccine issued and recommended for use. 

Formerly the virus used was the serum which issued frdm the base of 
vaccine pock formed on the back of an adult animal. This was received 
nd dried on quills or ivory points. To determine the most active part 
>l a vaccine vesicle the following experiment was made : Typical vesicles 
irere chosen, and the crust, the underlying pulp and base, and the serum 
acuding afVer the former were removed, were collected separately. Each 
iras mixed with glycerin in the proportion of sixty per cent, raw material 
nd forty per cent, glycerin, then comminuted in a mortar, and the 
products used in multiple vaccination on children. The pulp showed by 
iar the best, the crust the next, and the serum the poorest results, as 
Ictermined by the percentage of successful vaccinations. Other similar 
experiments confirmed this result, and it was concluded that the largest 
)roportion of the active virus is contained in the pulp. The virus now 
ssued is, therefore, in the form of a glycerinated vaccine pulp. The 
unction of the glycerin is to make a homogeneous mixture and to act as 
I harmless antiseptic against germs accidentally introduced. 

Though led by its own investigations to the adoption of this liquid 
nrus, the Health Department, in supplying this form of vaccine, is only 
•ollowing the example of all the best German, French and English vaccine 
aboratories ; it is believed, however, that no other virus is tested before 
ssue as fully as that prepared by this Laboratory. 

The present method of production and preservation of the virus is as 
>Uows : A red heifer calf about two months old, in good flesh and health, 
i placed upon a bench in a special operating room and strapped on its 
de with one hind leg fastened vertically against the back of the bench, 
he area between the thighs, covering about ten inches square and includ- 
g the teats, is shaved and washed with soap and water, with hydrogen 
jroxide solution, and finally with sterilized water and then dried with 
erilized absorbent cotton. On the area so prepared, one hundred spots 
e then scarified, each from a quarter to half an inch square. The blood 
washed away with sterilized water, and when the bleeding has entirely 
rased virus is rubbed on each spot very thoroughly for some minutes ; 
le calf is then returned to its stall. It is examined on the third and 
allowing days, and when the vesicles are seen to be at the proper stage 
r development, which is usually on the sixth day, the calf is again placed 
pon the bench and the whole shaved area washed twice with sterilized 
ater and once again with peroxide of hydrogen solution. All macro- 
:opic dirt and crust is removed and every scarification is cleansed as 
boroughly as possible ; then with a sterilized curette each scarification 
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is scraped and every particle of pulp removed into a sterilized glass dish 
The pulp taken is weighed, comminuted, and mixed with a measurec 
amount of chemically pure glycerin, by being passed between glass roUen 
on which the glycerin flows. There is thus produced a brown syrupj 
homogeneous emulsion, which is then drawn by a filter pump into steril 
ized glass tubes, which when full are sealed in the flame at both ends 
tiach of these tubes holds about 20 cubic centimeters. Capillary tube? 
of the mixture are prepared at the same time. The greatest precaution: 
are taken to insure cleanliness in the production and preservation of the 
virus. All instruments and receptacles are sterilized, and the operation! 
of inoculation and collection are made as nearly aseptic as possible. 

Before the virus from any animal is used, first, the animal is sent tc 
autopsy and its organs are examined by a veterinarian for any evidences 
of disease ; second, two samples of the virus are given, one to the bacterio- 
logist and the other to the medical tester of virus, and no virus is issued 
unless the reports of the pathologist, bacteriologist and clinical tester are 
all satisfactory. The clinical test consists in the inoculation of the vim* 
by scarification, in three places on each of five children who have nevei 
been previously vaccinated. There is thus a case test of five and an 
insertion test of fifteen points, and unless the virus gives one hundred per 
cent success in each, that is, unless there are fifteen vesicles formed as a 
result of the insertion, the virus is not used. 

When there is need for virus, the contents of a large tube are forced 
into a sterilized burette and from that drawn off in measured amount! 
into small sterilized vials, of which there are two sizes, one containing 
one-fifth of a cubic centimeter for ten vaccinations, and the other ow 
cubic centimeter for fifty vaccinations. These vials are corked with 
sterilized rubber stoppers. If capillary tubes are needed, the virus if 
allowed to flow into a sterilized glass box, which is closed by a glass covei 
pierced by a hole which just admits a capillary tube. One tube aftei 
another is then passed through this opening into the virus and sufficient 
virus drawn into each tube for one vaccination. 

The beginning of the past year was marked by the discontinuance ol 
the use of adult animals as vaccine producers, and the end of the year by 
the entire discontinuance of the issue of serum vaccine with its carriers, 
the quill or ivory slip. 

Improvements which were frequently only slight modifications of 
technique (such as the substitution of excelsior for straw bedding) have 
constantly been made, but the net result of all is that while at the b^'n- 
ning of the year half of the calves vaccinated did not yield a satisfactory 
product, now it is possible to say that for six months there has been no 
failure in a calf vaccinated. Moreover, during the past six months not 
one of the calves which has been vaccinated in the routine way has failed 
to give a virus yielding one hundred per cent, of success, and this vims 
tested once a month has continued to yield the same percentage of success 
in all cases for at least three months, and in most cases for the full six 
months. Sufficient virus was not put aside to maintain the monthly test 
during the early part of the year, so that it is impossible to say how long 
the virus then produced maintained its activity, but some virus has given 
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a satisfactory test eleven months after collection. Successive improve- 
ments in the technique have also made it possible to collect more virus 
from the individual animal, and in that way to diminish the cost of the 
virus, until at present the cost of sufficient vaccine matter for a single 
vaccination is one-half that of the cost of a single quill slip in December, 

1895. 

The clinical results of the virus have been no less satisfactory. Since 
September i, when the vaccinators of the Department began their work, 
there has not been brought to the knowledge of the laboratory a single 
case of failure of a primary vaccination, and more than fifteen hundred 
reports have been received. 

The following notes on details of routine show some of the reasons 
which have led to the adoption of the present practice : 

Age of Animals Chosen, 

Among the first 150 calves there were 2 calves, 4 weeks old ; 22, 6 weeks ; 60, 2 months ; 
10, 2^ months ; 3, 3 months ; 2, 3^ months ; 20, 4 months ; 25, k months ; i* 5>^ months ; 
ly 6 months ; i, 10 months ; 2, 12 months, and i, 18 months. It was found by examina- 
tion of the vesicles in the older animals in this series — that is, those beyond six months of age — 
•■ well as in those formerly used which were two to four years old, that the eruption produced in 
them by the inoculation of good virus does not resemble closely that produced on the arm of a 
child, except possibly when the inoculation is made on the thin, delicate and comparatively inac- 
oeaable portions of the skin. On the accessible skin, scorifications are promptly covered by a 
thick* luurd haemorrhagic crust, which frequently cracks and bleeds with the motions of the animal, 
and almost entirely conceals from view the processes going on beneath. Occasionally around the 
margins small vesicles may be seen. These, however, are not uniformly present, and when they 
appear are poorly developed, probably on account of the resisting character of the skin. The 
development of the vesicle in all its finer changes cannot therefore be watched satisfactorily. On 
the yoonger animals, on the contrary, when inoculated on the soft skin, which is in them perfectly 
acoenble, a typical vesicle is produced, which is in many cases almost exactly like that on the arm 
of alMiby. 

Between the a^es of six months and four weeks, the latter being that of the youngest calves 
obtainable, the choice is rather one of expediency. Very young calves are found to be hard to 
feei, delicate, and in some cases very powerfully affected by the vaccine disease. The older 
inimAls, on the other hand, are too large for easy handling. The age best adapted for the purpose, 
fteiefofe, is from two to three months. At this time the calves take milk well, are not too large 
to be easily handled, and are usually sufficiently well developed to maintain their strength and 
vigor during the confinement necessary after inoculation. 

1 Sex. 

I Heifer calves are chosen because with them the inoculated areas can be kept much cleaner 

[ dian with bull calves. 

1 Place of Inoculation, 

There is hardly a spot on the skin behind the shoulders except on the tail, the outside of the 
thigh and below the hock joints, which has not been used for inoculation, and used successfully. 
Ithas been noted, however, that calves vaccinated over the whole of one side and between the 
Wgs often show more severe constitutional symptoms than those vaccinated over a smaller area, and 
that a larger amount of vaccine lymph may be collected from a small area covered with well 
developed vesicles than from a much larger area on which the vesicles are not so well developed. 
It has been further noted that the inoculations on the side are more apt to be rubbed than those 
between the legs ; that as a consequence, in the former places, the crust is torn of! and the inocu- 
lated areais become infected. Moreover, the skin on the upper part of the side and on the back 
it thicker and denser, vesicles extend less in circumference, are flatter, and contain less pulp. 

The place chosen for inoculation, therefore, is an area extending over the posterior portion 
<kf the abaomen, between the thighs and extending a short distance down on the Inner surface of 
each thigh. 

Care of the Animals, 

The condition of the animal has been found to have marked efifect on the quality of the virus 
prodnced. The cleaner the animal, the less is the danger that the vesicles will become purulent. 
Id present, before a calf is taken into the stable, it is examined carefully with reference to its 
development and weight, and especially with reference to its skin. There must be no 
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eruption of any sort, the skin must be quite unwounded, and the area to be used for inoculation 
roust be vascular. After the animal is admitted the veterinary surgeon examines its general health. 
If his report is unfavorable the animal is excluded. Before inoculation it has no especial care, 
except that it is cleaned if dirty and after that is kept clean ; it is placed in a roomv stall and 
allowed some freedom of movement. After inoculation it is put into another stall, which has been 
cleansed with hot water and sublimate solution, and is there kept confined. Extra pains are taken 
during the week of this confinement to keep the animal clean. As soon as the vims has been 
collected the animal is sent away for autopsy. During the stay in the stable the calf is given as 
much milk as it will take, up to ten quarts a day. The milk is kept on ice, a suitable amount 
taken out before each of the three feedings, warmed and placed either in an absolutely clean 
agateware pan before the calf, or in a clean metal calf-feeder, provided with a rubber teat. If the 
calf does not take all the milk in about fifteen minutes what is left is thrown away, and the calf is 
then watered with cool boiled water from a clean pail. The temperature is taken once daily and 
noted on form fastened for that purpose on the side of the stall, and there is noted at the same 
time the condition of the bowels ana the amount of milk the calf has taken in the previous twenty- 
four hours. 

Clinical History. 

At the first inspection of the inoculated areas, on the third day, there may be nothing at all 
apparent except the dried crusts which are formed over the scarified areas. These are dry, thin, 
brown sero-haemorrha^^ic, fiat crusts, not elevated and not sensitive, and the skin between these 
areas is absolutely normal. Sometimes, on this third da^, and if not then, usually on the fourth, 
some few of the areas show minute red discrete papules of the size of a pin point, usually only just 
palpable ; these are situated at the margin of the crust above mentioned. The following day, 
that is, either the fourth or the fifth day, there are more of these papules ; those which were before 
apparent have become larger, confluent in spots and easily palpable. They are then regularly 
flattened at their summits, which, in some cases, may show a slight pearliness or gray color ; tl^ 
next day, the fifth or sixth from inoculation, there is usually a well-defined elevated pearly 
margin around every scarification. The original scarification crust is slightly below the level of 
the elevated margin ; outside the margin there is a narrow red line, from one<sixteenth to 
one-eighth of an inch in width. Here and there, entirely outside the scarifications, discrete 
typical vesicles may be seen, of a size varying from that of a split pea to that of a bean. 
These vesicles may even on this day show a slight dimpling at their apices. Each is 
surrounded by a narrow red line. The following day there are no new appearances, but the 
pearly margin is more elevated and broader, and the scarified area within may be perceptibly raised 
above the general level. This area may also, especially if the original ha^morrhagic crust his 
fallen, show some vesicles or even a confluent mass of vesicles, within its bounds. If the virus is 
not collected on this day, the next day the pearly color becomes more opaque, and on the following 
day the elevations are less, and a process of drying up begins. The interval between inoculation 
and the proper time for collection varies. Good virus has been collected at all times between 70 
and 166 hours after inoculation ; the interval is longer with old animals than with young, and io 
winter than in summer. In calves two months old vesicles usually mature in six days. In some 
cases there is a notable difference in the appearance produced in even six to eight hours. In some 
calves, as in some children, vesicles take an unexplainedly long time to develop. 

In connection with the tests of virus, one of us (Fielder) has made a 
series of clinical observations on the variations in the normal course of 
primary vaccination in children, on certain complications attending 
vaccination in improperly cared-for children, on immunity, on the scars 
following vaccination, and on the best methods for vaccinating children. 

The following variations in the normal course have been noted : 

Early and Delayed Vesiculation — The usual time for the first appearance of the vesicle is the 
latter part of the tliird or the begining of the fourth day after inoculation. Rather rarely it appears 
simultaneously with the papule on the second day. Much more commonly vesiculation is delayed 
until the sixth, seventh or even the eighth day, the subsequent history of the case being typical 
During the past year three cases have been observed by the vaccinators of the Department, in which 
there was no appearance of vesiculation on the eighth day, and the cases were supposed to be 
failures ; and yet ten days to two weeks later a typical vesicle developed, which ran the nsoal 
course, and left a typical scar. One of the cases mentioned was one of five test cases inoculated 
with a particular virus. The other four took well and ran through the customary course, while the 
fifth met with the delay above stated. 

Areola and Constitutional Symptoms — The most notable variations that may be said to come 
fairly within the limits of a normal course are observed in the amount of areolar inflammation, and 
in the intensity of the constitutional symptoms. Occasionally there is almost no areola, and the 
constitutional disturbance is practically absent. A broad, discolored areola is usually, though not 
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Iways, accompanied by severe constitutional symptoms. Finally it is observed that these constitu- 
onal symptoms are sometimes intense out of all proportion to the amount of local inflammation. 

Raspberry Excresence and its Protective Powef — Not infrequently when virus of a low grade 
f activity has been used, no vesicles develop ; but there appears, instead, a hard elevated 
xcrescence, grossly resembling keloid, and in color like a fully ripe red raspberry. This eleva- 
io& is not sensitive, no areola develops, no constitutional symptonLs appear, and there is no evolu- 
ioQ beyond that of the excrescence itself. This persists for some time, but is Bnally absorbed and 
isappears entirely, leaving no scar. The significance of this keloid and its protective value are 
isputed points. Some consider it an abortive **take," and claim for it some slig^it .Selective 
ower, while others maintain that it afifords no protection whatever. A certain numbCi* of such 
ases have been revaccinated as soon as the raspberry has been formed. In most of these this 
scond vaccination has been successful. Sometimes typical vesicles have resulted, but more often 
iie cases have followed the course of a secondary vaccination instead of the typical course expected 
I trae primary cases. In a few instances repeated attempts to vaccinate have failed entirely, 
tiough virus was used which had resulted typically in all other cases tried. From these facts tne 
iference is drawn that, in some cases, the* raspberry excrescence does afford a slight degree of 
nmunity, at least against immediate revaccination. Occasionally raspberry marks and typical 
esicles develop side by side, and sometimes a vesicle develops on a raspberry base ; but in the 
ittcr case the vesicle usually runs an abortive course. 

Abortive Course — In this the vesicle appears early and never reaches full development ; pustu- 
Uion takes place correspondingly early, and the whole appearance dries up before the end of the 
9Cond week. This course is normal though not mvariable, for all vaccinations after the Hrst, and 
rhen this course follows a supposed primary vaccination, careful questioning usually elicits the 
ict that vaccination has been attempted before, but was supposed to have been a complete failure. 
IThcn the arm is closely examined, the scar of the previous attempt appears as a mark no more 
istinct, perhaps, than might have been expected from the scarification itself. 

Modifying Effects of General III Healthy Hot Weather and Diarrhea, 

Marantic and poorly nourished babies often respond atypically or not at all to a virus which 
ives a perfect result in healthy children. 

It is asserted that vaccination often fails when performed in hot weather, or upon children 
ifferine from diarrhea. Many children have been vaccinated by the Department vaccinators on 
[tremely hot summer days. Some had dian-hea at the time of inoculation, and some developed 
doling the evolution of the vaccine, but neither the heat nor the diarrhea had apparently any 
flnence in preventing the development of typical vesicles. When the weather was hottest, bow- 
er, the vesicles would sometimes appear a day or two earlier than usual, and the whole course of 
e vaccination would be slightly accelerated. 

Immunity — Occasionally a primary case runs an abortive course similar to that common in 
condary cases. If the virus used is of unimpeachable quality, and if there exist no conditions, 
ch as impaired general health, or skin disease, which might possibly modify the course of the 
ccination, such cases are supposed to be examples of partial immunity. In the experience of 
e vaccinators of this Department, who have in some cases had an experience lasting over tens of 
ars and embracing several hundred thousand vaccinations, instances of absolute immunity 
ainst vaccination are extremely rare. There is no doubt that children differ greatly m their 
sccptibility to vaccine infection, but a first class virus, carefully and skillfully inoculated, almost 
vcr fails. 

Duration of Immunity — Several observations have been made on the interval which must 
ipse after a primary vaccination before a successful revaccination becomes possible. This inter- 
1 varies greatly with different persons, but it has been made evident that it may be as short a 
ne as six months. Moreover it has been shown that at least seventy-five per cent, of the children 
ider ten years of age in the public schools are susceptible to revaccination. 

Dr. Fielder has also made the following note on certain rare complications seen mainly in 
iproperly cared for children. 

Cellulitis — The most frequent complication seen is a localized septic infection. This, when 
vcre, is usually introduced after vaccination into the open wound made by the operation. It may 
! of any grade of severity, from the moderate degree of redness of the skin and subcutaneous 
duration around the suppurating vesicle, which constitutes the so-called ** areola " in a normal 
tse vacanation, up to the most aggravated form of gangrenous cellulitis, with suppuration of the 
ijacent lymphnodes, and constitutional symptoms of septicemia. Fortunately, very few cases 
is6 beyond the stage of a moderate cellulitis with some sloughing at the site of the central vesicle, 
m1 a more or less marked nonsuppurative axillary (or inguinal) adenitis. Such cases demand, 
id usually respond kindly, to treatment upon general surgical principles. 

Erysipelas — Ervsipelas is said to be a niirly freouent complication. The dividing line between 
lis disease and cellulitis is a very indefinite one, ooth bacteriologically and clinically, and it is 
nnetimes difficult to decide whether a particular case is one of erysipelas or of local dermatitis and 
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cellulitis due to ordinary streptococcus infection. The classical distinctive features of erysipelas are 
as follows : The inflammation extends widelv and rapidly, and is most intense at its spreading edge. 
Vesicles form on the surface of the affected !;kin. Resolution takes place first at the point fust 
attacked, and is attended by considerable desquamation. If only such cla^ical symptoms be 
regarded as erysipelas, instances of the disease following vaccination must be extremely rare. 
None have been observed. The brilliant blush upon the skin, which is seen in many cases of 
infected vaccination insertions, frequently suggests erysipelas, but in these cases the inflammation 
does ncg.spread very rapidly nor very widely. It almost never goes beyond the affected limb. It 
is most ti^nse in the mimediate vicmity of the vesicle, and continues to be most intense there. 
Vesicles do not form upon the skin, except, perhaps, a few in the immediate vicinity of the vaccin- 
ated spot. Resolution takes place first at the periphery of the inflamed area, and last at the point 
first attacked, and is not attended by desquamation. 

Eruptions on the Skin— licxt in frequency to the local infections and their attendant con- 
stitutional disturbances come the various rashes which occasionally appear during the evolution of 
the vaccine vesicle. They usually develop about the time the areola makes its appearance, bat 
may come earlier. The eruption most frequently observed has taken the form of roseolous patches, 
small and large, distributed over most of the body. In some cases these seemed entirely non- 
inflammatory, and were attended by little or no itching or constitutional disturbances. In other 
cases itching was severe. In either event these rashes faded in from two to four days without 
treatment. In a few cases observed the eruption appeared to be a type of erythema multiforme. 
There was more or less general distribution of erythematous patches one-quarter to three-quarter 
inch in diameter, with a small vesicle in the centre of each patch. There was considerable itch- 
ing, the vesicle was soon destroyed by scratching, and a bloody crust formed which speedily dried 
up, and the patch faded, leaving a faint pigmentation which persisted for some time. In these 
cases there were moderate constitutional symptoms. Impetigo contagiosa occurs as a complica- 
tion. Two cases recently observed were well developed on the sixth day after vaccination. In 
one, a lesion of impetigo appeared to be situated at the side of each of the three vaccine vesicles, and 
there was a patch of the disease upon the back of the infant's neck. In the other infant the erup- 
tion occupied the lower part of the back. In both cases constitutional symptoms were insignificant. 
In no other cases vaccinated with this virus did impetigo appear. True vaccinia, or a general 
eruption of vaccine vesicles, has not been observed. Not infrequently one or two extra vesicles 
develop in the immediate vicinity of the original one, but their presence is easily explained 
upon the theory of auto-inoculation, and no case has been seen in which auto-inoculation as 
a cause could be excluded. . Three cases are described in which unmistakable vaccine vesicles 
appeared in other parts of the body after vaccination. In one case, two vesicles appeared side by 
side, just above the wrist of the vaccinated arm. The child had gotten some of the blood and 
pulp mixture upon her right hand, and had rubbed it upon her left wrist. The mother had wiped 
the wrist with a cloth, but had not washed it. The extra vesicles were as far advanced when 
inspected as the original ones. This was an unquestionable case of auto-inoculation. In the 
second case, four vesicles appeared, one on the left forearm (the vaccination being on the left upper 
arm), one on the right forearm, one on the right upper arm, and one on the left thigh. This was 
the seventh or eighth day after vaccination, when the original vesicle was already well developed 
and surrounded by an areola. The new vesicles were soon broken by scratching, and their prog- 
ress could not therefore be accurately followed, but they appeared to run the short course of a 
secondary vaccination. No positive history of auto-inoculation could be obtained in this case, bat 
as from the position of the vesicles the child could easily have infected himself without the knowl- 
edge of his parents, there was no reason for postulating a systematic infection. The third case 
was clearly an auto-inoculation. The child scratched its arm and rubbed the fingers in its eye. 
As a result, there developed three vesicles, one on the upper lid and two on the lower, just where 
their edges came together in closing the eye. 

Classification — Of fourteen observed cases of skin eruption, nine were roseola, three erythema 
multiforme, and two impetigo contagiosa. 

Delayed Healing after the ScaS is Shed — In some cases where infection has taken place, an 
indolent ulcer follows the shedding of the scab, or the spot is covered with flabby, exuberant 
granulations. Some of these cases, when not treated, have remained unhealed for months. In 
others, the spot has apparently healed, but the resulting cicatrix was of such low \'itality that it 
broke down repeatedly. Such cases have continued for months, alternately healing and breaking 
down. 

The Scar — For a number of months the normal scar is red and is usually depressed. Gradu- 
ally it loses its color and contracts somewhat. Its final appearance, in typical cases, is as follows : 
The color is whiter than the surrounding skin, the shape is quite regular, the edges harply defined 
and the entire area is slightly depressed. The centre is smooth and is surrounded by a more or 
less deeply and numerously foveated ring. This centre corresponds to the original area of 
scarification, while the foveated ring represents the area of active vesiculation. Sometimes the 
scar is poorly marked even where the original vaccination has run a well marked and perfectly 
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typical course. There is no depression, the appearance of a foveated ring with a smooth centre 
is absent and a smooth surface appears instead. This may be covered more or less thickly 
with tiny dots, which, when examined with a lens, prove to be very minute foveations. 

One hundred and thirty-two vaccination scars in thirty-four children were inspected between 
five and six months after vaccination. The vaccinations were performed by quaoruple puncture 
with a lancet during the months of November and December, 1895, and the inspection took place 
during May, 1896. The result is shown in the following table : 



I yi inch and less 
Diameter of scar JjL inch , 



inch and more (2 cases). . 



Character of scar : ( Poor. 

. . J 1. Sharpness of definition i Fair. . 

-^ *^ "j 2. Depression ( Good . 



Foveations ^ Fafr^! 



None, 
Slight 
Fair. . 
Good, 



Number. 


Per Cent. 


47 


25.6 


48 


36.3 


37 


28. 


132 




37 


28. 


60 


20.5 


35 


132 




44 


33.3 


46 


35- 


26 


19.7 


16 


12.1 



132 



An examination of this table shows a large percentage of poor or only fair scars, both as to 
their general character and as to foveations. Inasmuch as every one of these cases ran a typical 
and well-marked course, the question arises whether the usual assertion is correct, viz., that the 
efficiency of a vaccination is &irlv indicated by the so-called *' quality" of the resulting scar, as 
shown by its size, clearness of outline, depression and foveations. 

Methods of Vacanation — To determine the best methods of vaccinating children, parallel 
series of test vaccinations were made. In one the virus was introduced by scarification, in the 
other by puncture. With the former method the virus was rubbed on an area of about three- 
eighths of an inch square, which had been scarified with a cambric needle. With the latter a drop 
ofvims was placed on the tip of a lancet, which was inserted obliquely under the skin. 

Results of tests made with a weak virus show that the puncture test is the more exacting one; 
this would also seem theoretically probable, for if the virus were not particularly rich it might be 
possible to introduce either no ger^ at all or very few germs into the minute puncture, and in 
either case no vesicle might result. Again, if from some lack of dexterity a rich virus were not 
carried freely into the puncture on the lancet, there might be no vesicle formed. On the other 
hand, with the scarification more virus is rubbed on the spot, and some virus is more surely brought 
into immediate connection with an exposed area. It also appears, however, that when the scarified 
area is large there is a much greater chance of infection ; it has been observed that when inoculation 
by puncture is used post vaccinal infection practically never occurs, and the vaccine vesicles are 
typical. The greater safety of the puncture method, and the greater certainty of success of the 
scarification method, can be combined by making the scarified area small, that is, not more than 
three-eighths of an inch on the side. This method of scarification of small areas has therefore been 
adopted for use by the Department vaccinators. 

Comparison was also made between two series of vaccinations, in one of which the virus was 
simply smeared on, while in the other it was thoroughly rubbed in. The result showed, as was 
expected, that simple smeanng is unreliable, and a thorough rubbing in is to be recommended. 

Bacteriological Examination — The general result of bacteriological 
examination of specimens submitted is that there are nearly always many 
bacteria, cocci and bacilli present in the vaccine emulsion during the first 
few days after collection and preparation, but that those present are 
probably mainly air bacteria, which die rapidly or are killed by glycerin, 
and that in four weeks the vaccine is nearly though not always quite 
sterile. There are occasionally found special bacteria which persist in 

16 
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the vaccine emulsion for several months, but these do not appear to have 
any pathogenic power. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN H. HUDDLESTON, M. D., 

Medical Inspector in Charge. 

F. S. FIELDER, M. D., 

Medical Inspector. 



REPORT ON DANGER OF INFECTION THROUGH EXPECTORATION IN PUBUC PLACES. 

New York, January 14, 1896. 
Hon. Charles G. Wilson, 

President : 

Sir — We desire to direct your attention anew to the continual trans- 
mission of infectious disease in public places through the expectoration 
of persons suffering with different forms of infectious diseases of the 
throat and lungs. 

It has been for a long time well known that the expectoration of 
persons suffering from laryngeal or pulmonary tuberculosis (consumption), 
pneumonia, influenza or la grippe, and from diphtheria, contains the 
specific germs of these different diseases, and is capable of inducing these 
diseases in others. There is, furthermore, much evidence that a similar 
condition exists in certain more readily communicable diseases, such as 
scarlet fever, measles and whooping-cough. 

In regard to some of these affections, the danger from the expectora- 
tion in public places is, of course, small, as the patients are ordinarily 
confined to their homes during the infectious period. But this is not 
universally the case. It has long since been shown that the chief means 
for the transmission of consumption is the dried and pulverized sputum 
of persons suffering from this disease. Such sputum may contain 
enormous numbers of living and virulent tubercle bacilli. Consumptives 
are often able to pursue their usual avocations for many years, and during 
all of this period the expectoration may contain the tubercle bacilli in 
large numbers. 

It has been shown, with reference to diphtheria, that mild cases are 
frequently not recognized, are not regarded as diphtheria, while the 
diphtheria bacilli present in the throat secretion may, should they be 
transmitted, produce as virulent diphtheria in other persons as the baciUi 
from the severest types of the disease. These mild cases are often not 
confined to their homes at any period of the affection. Also during 
convalescense from more severe attacks, often for several weeks, the throat 
secretions may contain virulent diphtheria bacilli. 

Again, in influenza, which, at several periods during the last few 
years, has been a source of great suffering and has led to a large mortality 
in this and other cities of this country, it has been conclusively shown 
that the expectoration ordinarily contains the influenza bacillus, and it is 
probable that the disease, as is the case with certain other infectious 
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diseases, is largely communicated from person to person through the 
dried expectoration floating as dust in the air. 

Occasionally, too, we find in health, or after convalescence from 
pneumonia, that the expectoration of apparently well persons contains 
the germs which cause pneumonia — pneumococci — and there is a large 
amount of evidence that this disease, which is, undoubtedly, under certain 
conditions, communicable, is spread to no inconsiderable extent through 
the agency of such germ-laden expectoration. 

The studies of the past years have shown that there are certain 
germs in the mouths and throats of many persons suffering from catarrhal 
affections which, while not ordinarily dangerous, may become so when 
they gain entrance through contaminated dust to the respiratory organs 
of susceptible persons. 

It is not necessary, we believe, to refer in detail to the possible 
dangers connected with the expectoration in other infectious diseases. 
Enough has been said to indicate clearly the risks to which all persons are 
subjected who ride in public conveyances in this city or who are exposed 
in other public places to an atmosphere contaminated with dust arising 
from mats, floors, etc., soiled by sputum. The floors and platforms of 
the street cars and of the elevated cars, and particularly the stairs of the 
elevated road stations and the platforms and floors of the stations them- 
selves, are constantly being soiled by expectoration. This dries and 
pulverizes (the fibre mats of the elevated cars especially favor these 
processes) and shortly floats in the air as dust Thus the passengers and 
occupants of these conveyances and stations are constantly more or less 
exposed to the germs of infectious disease through the breathing of this 
dust. 

Another grave feature of this pollution of public places of assembly 
and public conveyance is the inevitable transportation of this always 
objectionable and frequently dangerous material on the footwear and on 
the clothing, and particularly the skirts of women, into private houses, 
where, in the absence of the most perfect system of ventilation and 
cleaning, it is a constant menace to the welfare of the occupants, whose 
attempts to maintain salubrious conditions in their homes are rendered, in 
an important particular, futile, through the vicious practices of others in 
public places. 

Aside from these real and, as we believe, important dangers from a 
sanitary standpoint, the filthy habit of spitting in such public places and 
conveyances is frequently an intolerable nuisance and should not be 
permitted in a well regulated and intelligently governed community. 
This should be abated, as is any other public nuisance which is brought 
to the attention of this Department. That it is simply a habit, and not a 
necessity, is clearly shown by the large number of men who are free from 
it and the insignificant proportion of women who practice it There 
seems to be no good reason for the longer sufferance by the mass of 
people of the carelessness and negligence of the few. We believe that 
this is a matter of great importance and that, on this ground alone, it 
demands the interference of your Board. We are aware that this subject 
has frequently engaged the attention of your Board, and that action has 
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been delayed because of certain difficulties inherent in the problem, but 
we believe that the time has now arrived when the people of the City of 
New York will heartily support the adoption of such sanitary regulations 
as may seem necessary and expedient for the abatement of this wide- 
spread nuisance and source of danger. In Paris the authorities have 
caused to be placed in public conveyances a notice, which is signed by 
the Prefect of Police, cautioning people against expectoration upon the 
floor. Notices, with similar intent, have been posted in public conveyances 
in Belfast, Scotland, in Philadelphia and in other places. 

In view of all these facts, we would recommend to the consideration of 
your Honorable Board the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, It is a common practice to expectorate on the floors or on the mats in various public 
conveyances of this city, and upon the stairs, floors and platforms of the stations of the elevated 
roads, and upon the floors of halls and rooms in public buildings ; and 

Whereas, It has been conclusively shown that in several forms of infectious diseases, the 
expectoration is a means of transmission of the disease, and when coming from persons suffering 
irom such diseases, who are able to go about in public places, is a distinct and frequent source m 
danger; and 

Whereas, This diffusion of dangerous and infectious material is the result of carelessness and 
negligence, and is unnecessary and is a public nuisance ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That notices be posted in all public places and in the halls and assembly rooms of 
all municipal and federal buildings, and in all surface and elevated cars in this city, signed by the 
Board of Health, warning passengers against expectoration upon the floors of such places, and, 
further, that similar notices be posted in the stations of the elevated roads warning against expec- 
toration upon the platforms and stairs or on the floors of such stations. 

Resolved, That the municipal authorities be rec^uested to provide sufficient and proper recep- 
tacles for expectoration for such public places as are in their control, and that the managers of the 
roads be required to provide similar receptacles sufficient in number for their stations and platforms, 
and that in all cases these receptacles be kept in a cleanly condition. 

Resolved, That the officers of the Mannattan Elevated Road be requested lo give peremptory 
orders to their guards to refrain from and to prevent, so far as is possible, expectoration from the 
trains into the streets, and that the officers of all railroads and the officers in charge of all public 
buildings in this city be requested to secure the enforcement of the above regulation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HERMANN M. BIGGS, 

T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN. 



REPORT ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

To the Pathologist and Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories: 

Sir — I have the honor to report herewith the results of an investiga- 
tion made to determine the distribution of tuberculosis in the New York 
City, with the object of demonstrating, by statistical tables and maps, that 
consumption is unquestionably an infectious disease, as proved by its 
grouping, like other infectious diseases, in this city ; that it is not gen- 
erally diffused, but confined to narrow limits, chiefly in the old and 
densely populated parts of the city ; that in consequence of its distribu- 
tion, and the fact that it is a germ disease, there is good reason to 
believe that the necessary sanitary measures will prevent its diffusion and 
lower the death-rate ; and that these observations are fully confirmed by 
the experience of others, both in this country and in Europe. 

Attention is first directed to Table i. Fourth Ward, which gives the 
streets, number of houses and number of cases of tuberculosis reported in 
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these houses, and cases per house, during the last three years. The fol- 
lowing IS a summary of this table : 

Number of streets in which cases occurred 21 

Number of houses in which cases occurred 248 

Number of cases in 1894 173 

Number of cases in 1895 161 

Number of cases in 1896 207 

Total number of cases in three years . 54^ 

Average number of cases per house 2 .81 



According to the census of 1896, there are 663 inhabited houses in 
the Fourth Ward with a population of 18,323, or an average number of 
27.6 persons per house. 

The following tables have been prepared to show the distribution of 
tuberculosis in this ward : 

Population in the Fourth Ward 18,323 



Total number of inhabited houses in the 

Fourth Ward 663 

Number of houses infected 248 

Fucentage of houses infected 37 . 3 



Total number of houses 663 

Total number of cases 541 

Cases per house in the Fourth Ward .... o. 81 



Cases per 1,000 in 1894 9.4 

Cases per 1,000 in 1895 8.7 

Cases per 1,000 in 1896 11.2 



Total cases per 1,000 in 
years 



three 



293 



Table I.— Ward IV. 
Streets— Number of Houses and Cases of Tuberculosis^ and cases per house^ 1 894-1 897. 



Street. 



Chatham street 

Chatham Square 

William street 

Rose street 

Madison street 

Gold street 

Vandewater street . . . 

Pearl street 

New Bowery 

Soath street. 

Water street. 

Chernr street 

New Chambers street 

Rooeerelt street 

Oak street 

Tames Slip 

James street 

Catharine street 

Oliver street , 

Henry street 

Batavia street 



Houses. 



4 
5 
7 
4 
17 

X 

3 



az streets. 



ao 

43 

zo 

3a 

13 

a 

»9 

7 
a8 

a 

z 



X894. 



X895. 



a48 



zo 

a 

3 

3 

za 

z 
a 

17 

a 

s 

8 

a6 

.1 

8 

a 

»3 

5 

«4 

z 
a 



173 



5 

9 
3 

• • 

za 

• • 

I 

ao 

a 

3 

9 
95 

8 
za 
x6 

z 
15 

3 
zo 

z 

6 



Z896-97. 



Total. 



i6x 



6 

4 



ao 

z 

5 

x6 

44 
zx 

37 
9 
3 

XX 

a 
17 

X 



ao7 



ao 

XX 

xa 
7 

39 

X 

3 

57 

5 

13 
33 

w 

67 

33 
6 

39 
xo 

5x 

3 
8 



Cases pbk 
House. 



S4« 



5- 

'.7 
'•7 

«-3 

X. 
X. 

3- 

X.6 

X.6 

x.6 

a. a 

a. 8 

a.x 

a-5 

3- 
a. 

1.4 

X.8 

'.5 
8. 



a.x8 



In a total number of 663 dwillings, with a population of 18,323, or 
27.6 persons per house, 248 houses, or 37.3 per cent, were infected with 
tuberculosis. In the 248 houses there were 541 cases in three years (2.18 
cases per house), 173 cases in 1894, 161 cases in 1895 and 207 cases in 
1896-97. The average number of cases to the house for the whole ward 
(663 houses) was 0.81. 

The cases given in these tables include deaths as well as reported 
Uving cases of tuberculosis. The list, however, is not complete, as there 
was no compulsory return of cases, and only a small proportion, doubtless, 
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of the actual number were returned. The increase in the number of C2 
in 1896 is probably only apparent, as the returns were more prom] 
made during this than the two previous years. But it is evident thai 
the three years — 1894 to 1896, inclusive — only a small proportion of 
houses, viz., 37.3 per cent, of the total number in the ward were infect 
It is also seen that some streets have a greater number of infe< 
houses and cases than others, and that this remains so year after year. 
Table II., Ward IV., gives the streets, house numbers and house: 
which three or more cases of tuberculosis have been reported in on< 
more years during the last three years. The following is a summar 
this table : 

Number of streets in which cases occurred 

Number ot houses in which three or more cases occurred 

Number of cases in 1894 88 

Number of cases in 1895 95 

Number of cases in 18^96 1 19 

Total cases in these houses in three years 

Average number of case per house 

Comparing these figures with those obtained for the whole ward, 
find : 

Total number of infected houses in the ward 2 

Number of houses in which three or more cases occurred 

Percentage on total infected houses 

Total number of cases in tlie ward 5 

Cases occurring in 28.2 per cent, of the houses infected 3 

Percentage of cases in same 

Total number of inhabited houses € 

Number of houses in which 55.8 per cent, of cases occurred 

Percentage on total houses 

It is seen, therefore, that of the infected houses 28.2 per cent « 
tained 55.8 per cent, of the cases, and these occurred in only I0.25 
cent, of all the houses in the ward. 

Many of these houses, as will be seen by referring to the table H 
have had one or more cases every year for three consecutive years, a 
of them having had as many as eight or eleven cases during this per 
Several houses, in which one or more cases of tuberculosis have 
reported in the last three years, have had deaths from the same dis 
in them for eight or nine years, viz., five houses, in which 22 cases 
been reported since 1893, have had 36 deaths from tuberculosis 
1888 to 1893, inclusive. Such houses would seem to be perman^ 
infected, as Dr. Tracy remarks (from whose report on tuberculosa 
New York, published in the "City Record," January 11, 1894, ^ 
figures are taken), and should be thoroughly renovated from ta^ 
bottom, or, better, condemned and torn down. They are old hous«c 
bad sanitary condition, some of them rear tenements, and densely p^ 
with the poorest and filthiest class of people, some of them being 
as cheap lodging-houses. 

The distribution of tuberculosis in these districts is, perhaps, 1^ 
shown graphically. The accompanying maps are fac-similes of thc:^ 
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the office of the Health Department, upon which all cases of tuberculosis 
have been recorded since 1893. From an examination of these maps, it 
will be seen that tuberculosis is not uniformly distributed, even in\Ward 
IV., which contains more cases of tuberculosis than any in the city. The 
bulk of the cases are confined to narrow limits in certain streets and 
houses. It is also seen, by noting the symbols for each year, that one 
case is apt to follow another in the same house within a year or two. 
Often all the houses in a block contain cases, but again, one or more 
houses in an infected area seemed to have escaped infection. 

Table II.—Ward IV. 

Streets and Houses in which Three or more Cases of Tuberculosis occurred in 1894-1S97, 

Description of Houses and Number oj Occupants. 



Stxbxts and House No. 



173 Chatham street 

S19 Cbatbam street..... 

ss Chatham Square 

4 Chatham Square 

9 Chatham Square 

aS Rose street 

90s William street 

30 Bladison street 

ji8 Madison street 

36 Madison street 

AS Madison street 

84 Madison street 

33^ Pearl street. 

330 Pearl street. 

404 Pearl street 

410 Pearl street 

43s Pearl street 

4)4 Pearl street 

450 P«arl St r eet 

4^ Pearl street 

460 Pearl street 

151 Sonth street 

X97 Soath street 

^ Water street 

341 Water street 

347 Water street , 

x8 Cherry street 

so Cherry street 

S3 Chary street 

19 Cherry street 

t7 Cherry street 

S9 Cherry street , 

3s Cherry street 

33 Cherry street 

36 Cherry street 

r9 Cherry street 
7 Cherry street 

1x7 Cherry street 

56 New Chambers street 
70 New Chambers street 
23 New Chambers street 

I Roosevelt street 

xo Roosevelt street 

xa Roosevelt street 

a7 Roosevelt street... . 

75 Roosevelt street 

77 Roosevelt street 

92 Roosevelt street 

1x4 Roosevelt street .... 
xai Roosevelt street.... 

70ak street 

3a Oah street 

34 Oak street 

35 Oak street 



Casbs op Tubbrculosis. 



X894. 



4 
3 

a 



3 

T 
9 
Z 

3 

X 

3 

X 

9 
z 
a 

» • 

9 

X 



9 
I 

» • 

3 

2 

X 
X 
X 

• • 

X 
X 



X 
X 

3 

a 

> • 

X 

3 

X 
X 

I 
9 



X89S. 



X 

3 
3 

 • 

9 

X 
X 

z 

4 

z 

a 
9 



9 
6 

9 
9 
z 



I 

X 

e e 

• • 

z 

• • 

3 

9 

2 
9 

• • 

9 
z 
9 

4 

z 



Z896-97. 



a 

3 

9 
a 
4 



2 
9 



a. 
9 
9 
9 
Z 
Z 

• • 

X 

a 
z 

3 

9 

z 

• • 

3 

z 

X 

z 

3 

■2 

3 

3 

6 

3 
5 

z 
9 
a 
z 
9 
3 

• • 

3 

z 
z 

3 



3 

z 

3 

9 

3 

z 

4 

9 

3 



Total. 



zx 
S 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
5 

I 

3 
5 

4 

8 
3 
3 
3 

XX 

3 
5 

3 
3 
3 
3 

5 

8 

4 
8 

3 
4 
3 
S 

t 

3 

3 

3 

3 
6 

7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
7 



DsscRiPTioN OP Houses. 



i 

3 
5 



4-story, front 

4-story, front, and 7 -story, rear. 
4-story, front 

5-story, front 

S-story, front, and 5-story, rear. 
5-story, front 

5-story, front 

5-story, front, and 5- story, rear. 
5-story, front, and 5-story, rear. 

4-story, front 

5-story, front 

5-story, front 

5-story, front, and 6-story, rear. 
3-story, front, and 3-story, rear. 
4-fitory, front, and 4-story, rear. 
4-story, front, and 5-story, rear. 
4-story, front 

4-story, front, and 4-story, rear 

4-story, front 

5-story, front, and 5-story, rear. 

4-story, froot 

5-story, front 

5-story, front 

5-Btory, front 

5 and 4-story fronu 

5-story firont, and 4-story, rear. . 

5-story, front 

5-story, front 

5-story, front 

4-story, front 

3-story, front .... 

4-story, front 

4-story, front 

5- story front, and 5-story, rear.. 
5-story, front and 4-story, rear. . 

5-story, front 

5-story, front and rear 



9Z 

Z03 

Z9 

• • 

46 

9« 
51 

36 
93 

94 



8 
6a 

'A 

39 
<t» 

8a 

4« 

• • 

X38 
X48 

• • 

a6 

69 

4X 
Z67 

X96 

4z 

IS 

3X 
z8 

z68 

4X 

125 
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Stribts and House No. 



T 



15 Tamci dip 

A$ Tames street. . . . 
6k James street. . . . 
78 Jamci street — 
xoa James street . . . 
3 James street.... 

{James street 
a Catharine street 

a8 Oliver street 

36 OliTer street . . . 
43 OliTer street . . . , 
31 Oliver street.... 
64 Oliver street. . . . 
66 Oliver street... 
77 Oliver street .. . 
5 Batavia street . .. . 

70 Houses 



Cases of Tuberculosis. 


Total. 


1894. 


1895- 


Z896-97. 


a 


• • 

z 
z 
a 

• • 

4 

• • 

• 

• • 

z 

• • 

a 

V 

z 
z 
z 


3 

z 
z 

• • 

a 

• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

z 

3 

z 
z 

a 
6 


5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 

3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
3 
3 

i 


88 


95 


Z19 


30a 



Dbsouption op Houses. 



....•*.........•«•■.•••••.*•••' 

3-story, firoat , 

5-story, front 

4-story, front 

4-story, front 

5-story, front 

5-story, ftont 

5-story, front and rear 

5-story, front 

5-story, front 

5-story, front and 4-story, rear 



OS 
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10 
66 

33 



3« 

66 
68 

87 
67 
81 

rn 



In a total of 248 infected houses (see Table I.) there occurred 302 
cases in 70 houses, or 28.2 per cent. — 88 cases in 1894, 95 in 1895 and 
119 in 1896-1897. Of S41 cases in the ward, 302, or 55.8 per cent 
occurred in 28 per cent, of the houses, and in 10.5 per cent, of all the 
houses in Ward IV. (663) there was an average number of 4.3 cases to 
the house in 28 per cent, of the infected houses. 

Some of the infected houses had as many as 8 and 1 1 cases in the 
three years. See Nos. 404 and 450 Pearl, No. 173 Chatham, Nos. 18 and 
22 Cherry, No. 32 Oak and No. 5 Batavia streets. 

The following is a list of houses in which deaths from tuberculosis 
have occurred almost every year since 1888, taken from Dr. Tracy's 
report, January 11, 1894. The cases (including deaths) are also given 
wMch have been reported in the same houses since that time : 



Strbets and House No. 


Deaths. 


Casbs (Includdig 

DkATHS.) 


z888. 


1889. 


1890. 


Z89Z. 


z89a. 


Z893. 


Z894. 


Z89S. 


1896-97. 


z8 Cherry street. 


a 
z 
z 

• • 

• • 


z 
z 
a 
z 
a 


z 
z 
a 
z 

• « 


z 
z 
a 
z 

• • 




a 
z 
z 

•  

• • 


z 
z 
a 

• • 

z 


z 
I 
6 

• • 

• • 


6 


90 Catharine street 


• • 


5 Batavia street 


• • 


zo Roosevelt street 


3 


James street 


• • 






5 Houses •• 


4 


7 


5 


5 


zz 


4 


5 


8 


9 







Table III., Ward VI., shows the following for this ward : 

Number of streets in which cases of tuberculosis occurred ' 19 

Number of houses in which cases of tuberculosis occurred 239 

Number of cases in 1894 157 

Number of cases in 1895 127 

Number of cases in 1896-1897 191 

Total number of cases in three years 4^5 

Average number of cases per house 1*94 
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►rding to the last census there are 630 inhabited houses in Ward 
li a population of 22,897, or an average number of 36.3 persons 
se. Therefore we have the following distribution of tubr culosis 
/ard : 

Population of Ward VI 22,897 



iber of inhabited houses in 

[ 630 

hou«5es infected 239 

! of houses infected 37.9 

ber of houses 630 

ber of cases 465 

louse in Ward VI 0. 72 



Cases per 1,000 in 1894 6.8 

Cases per 1,000 in 1895 J.5 

Cases per 1,000 in 1896-97 0.2 

Total cases per 1,000 in three years 20.$ 



)pears, therefore, that the distribution of tuberculosis in this ward 
me as in Ward IV., but there are not as many cases in proportion 
umber of inhabitants. 

Table III.— Ward VI. 
Streets y Number oj Houses and Cases of Tuberculosis in 1 894 to 1 897. 



Strekts. 



eet . 
•eet . 

eet . 
t 

rt ... 
t 

t 

eet.. 
eet. 

t 

reet 
ice.. 



Houses. 



8 

x6 

a 

37 

41 

38 

2Z 

7 

Z2 

7 

31 

3 

3 
6 

7 

3 

3 

8 



239 



1894. 



iz 
90 

3 

»9 

13 

»9 

IZ 

3 

5 

3 
zo 

3 

z 

3 
5 

• • 

z 
6 



'57 



1895. 



7 
6 

I 

33 
3Z 
33 

8 
8 
6 

3 

4 
zz 

z 

• • 

z 
3 



Z37 



1896-97. 



5 

»4 

• • 

34 
30 
zz 

3a 

8 

zz 

zo 

3 

>3 

• • 

3 
3 

3 

3 

z 

zo 



Z9X 



Total. 



"3 

40 

3 
80 

70 
45 

59 
37 

90 

z8 

9 
34 
3 
3 
6 

ZZ 

3 

3 

»9 



465 



Cases per 

House. 



3.9 
a. 5 
X.5 
9.z6 

x-7 
z.6 

3'« 
X.4 
3.8 

1. 5 
x-3 
z.6 

x.S 

z. 

z. 

x-S 

z. 

z. 

a-3 



Z.94 



total of 630 dwellings in Ward VI., with a population of 22,897, 
persons per house, 465 cases, or 0.72 per house for the whole 
ere reported. These cases occurred in 239 houses, or 37.9 per 
the number of houses in the ward ; there were 1.94 cases per 
f the infected houses. 

Table IV.— Ward VI. 

d Houses in which Three or More Cases of Tuberculosis Occurred^ 1 894-1 897. 
Description of Houses and Number of Occupants, 



Ts AND House Nos. 



Cases of Tuberculosis. 


Total. 


1894. 


1895. 


Z896-97. 


z 
7 


z 

3 


Z 

z 


3 
zo 



Description of Houses. 



o • 
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STRrSTS AND HOUSB NOS. 



6 Bowery 

190 Chatham stieet. 
x8^ Chatham street. 
za8 Chatham street. 

18 Mott street 

90 Mott street 

15 Mott street 

84 Mott street 

30 Mott street 

a6 Mott street 

59 Mott itreet 

9 Mulberry street . . 

90 Mulberry street. . 
96 Mulberry street. . 

60 Mulberry street . 

89 Mulberry street . 

91 Mulberry street . 

9 Baxter street 

40 Baxter street . . . . 

90 Baxter street . . . . 

91 Baxter street . . . . 
99H Baxter street.. 

85 Bayard street. . . . 
89 Bayard street. . . . 

zo Pell street 

za Pell street 

zi Pell street 

x6 Pell street 

aaPell street 

30 Pell street 

39 Pell street 

4 Doyer street 

xy Doyer street 

37 Park street 

tSS Worth street... 
468 Pearl street.... 

479 Pearl street 

484 Pearl street...., 
Z48 Leonard street. . 
Z9 City Hall place . . 
36 City Hall place .. 

40 City Hall place . 

45 houses 



Cases op Tuberculosis. 


Total. 








X894. 


1895. 


X896-97. 




z 


9 


1 


4 


3 


4 


X 


8 


3 


• • 


9 


5 


I 


• V 


9 


3 


 • 


z 


4 


5 


4 


3 


• • 


7 


4 


9 


9 


8 


X 


• • 


9 


3 


X 


• • 


9 


3 


9 


• • 


X 


3 


3 


z 


• • 


4 


9 


5 


X 


8 


9 


X 


• « 


3 


Z 


• • 


9 


3 


I 


X 


3 


5 


3 


• • 


• • 


3 


• • 


3 


3 


6 


z 


• • 


3 


4 


• • 


3 


• • 


3 


• • 


3 


z 


4 


z 


X 


X 


3 


X 


9 


• • 


3 


• • 


• • 


3 


3 


9 


9 


• • 


4 


T 


• • 


9 


3 


4 


5 


6 


*S 


X 


X 


z 


3 


• • 


z 


3 


4 


3 


• • 


4 


7 


9 


• • 


X 


3 


Z 


• • 


9 


3 


Z 


X 


9 


4 


9 


X 


5 


8 


• • 


• • 


3 


3 


Z 


9 


• • 


3 


z 


9 


• • 


i 


X 


X 


z 


3 


• • 


• • 


4 


4 


X 


X 


I 


3 


3 


Z 


• • 


4 


• • 


•  


3 


3 


9 


Z 


3 


6 


79 


56 


78 


906 



Dbscsiption op Hodbbs. 



oS 

u 



c-storv. front .................. 


86 

V4M 


c-storv. front and rsar ......... 


<-storv. front and rear ......... 


A-storr. front and rear ......... 


37 


■^-storv. front .................. 


4-stor V. front ■..••■..•......... 


^-storv. front and rear. ......... 


5-story, front 

li-storv. front and rear .■.■■.... 


E 


^•siorv. front.... ...... ........ 


4X 
153 


6-storv. front and rear ...•■•... 


5-story, front and rear 

^-story, front and rear 




6-story, front, and 5-atory rear.. 
5-story, front and rear 




<-stor/. front. ... ....•■■.••.... 


^ 


c-storv. front. ........... ...... 


h 


5-story, front • 


4« 

3« 


<-storv. front.... ■• ............ 




5- story, front (9 hooses) 

S-story, front, and 4-«tory rear.. 
^•storv. front. ......... ........ 


zsl 

111 


6-story, front ..••...... 


3-stoiy, front 


li 


4-story, front and rear. 

4-storv. front 


I 


3-story, front 


6-story, front and rear 


m 








5-story, front , and 4-story rear.. 
6-story, front 


ZIt 

68 


5-story, front •••••• 


2 


4-story, front and rear.. 




• * •  



Of a total of 239 houses infected with tuberculosis (see Table III.), 2o6 
cases out of 465, or 44.37 per cent., occurred in 19 per cent. (45) of the 
infected houses and in 7 per cent of all the houses in the ward (620). Of 
the 206 cases 72 occurred in 1894, 56 in 1895 and 78 in 1896-97. 

In the greater number of houses one or more cases have been reported 
every year for the last three years, and in some .many cases for several 
consecutive years. 

The following is a list of houses in this ward in which deaths from 
tuberculosis have occurred since 1888, cases, including deaths, being given 
from 1 893 to 1 897 : 



i 



Streets and House Nos. 


Deaths. 


Cases. bccLuoiiNi 
Deaths. 




x888. 


X8S9. 


X890. 


X89Z. 


Z899. 


1893. 


X894. 


Z895. 


x99(>^- 


i09 Bayard street 


9 

X 


I 

z 


z 
z 


z 
z 


Z 
X 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


z 

• • 


• • 


76 Muloerrv street 


I 







i 



•I 



(JDING 



./ 




ILoxr 



1896-97. 



z 
a 

4 

z 

3 
za 



nfected 
or one 



t 

1 
I 



) 



r 



\ 



13 

45 



72 
78 



206 



45 



rd VI. : 

. . . 44-3 



ent. 



630 

45 
7.0 



44.3 per 
e houses 



t 



5 as the 



> 



certain 

In this 

or more 

7 houses 

s report, 

rrca ro, nave uccu icpv/ibK.ia ai^^x. , le houses 

5 cases in them since 1893 (J^^- Tracy's report was from 1888 

•lusive). 

ident, therefore, that identically the same conditions exist as 

ibution of tuberculosis in these two wards. Wards IV. and VI. 
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AND HOUSB NOS. 



Mulberry ttrtet 

iMott street 
Moct street 

1 Fen street 

(•City Hall place 

'kous«s 







Deaths. 






Casks, Inclu 
Deaths. 


x888. 


Z889. 


Z890. 


Z89Z. 


1893. 


X893. 


Z894. 


«895. 


• • 

• • 

a 
7 

• • 


•  

3 

z 

9 

• • 


• • 

• • 

3 
3 

• a 


Z 

a 
z 
z 

• • 


3 
3 

4 
4 
4 




• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

z 
z 

• • 


Z3 


X5 


7 


7 


ao 


• • 


z 


3 



X896-97. 



z 
a 

4 

z 

3 
za 



Table IV., Ward VI., shows the following distribution of infected 
lOuses in this ward in which three or more cases have occurred for one 
r more years during the last three years : 



umber of streets in which cases have occurred 

'mnber of houses in which three or more cases occurred, 



13 
45 



umber of cases in 1894 ...... 

immber of cases in 1895 

umber of cases in 1896- 1897 



72 
78 



Total cases in these houses in three years 206 



Average number of cases per house 4*5 



Comparing these with Table III., we find for the whole of Ward VI. : 

Percentage of cases in same 44*3 



^)Cal number of infected houses 239 

vmber of houses in which three or more 

cases occurred 45 

ercentage on total infected houses 18.9 



^ttl number of cases in the ward 465 

occurring in 19.9 per cent, of the 
houses infected 206 



Total number of inhabited houses 630 

Number of houses in which 44.3 per cent. 

of cases occurred 45 

Percentage of total houses 7.0 



According to this, in 18.9 per cent, of the infected houses 44.3 per 
cnt. of the cases occurred, and these in only 7 per cent, of all the houses 
1 Ward VI. 

The map of Ward VI. shows graphically also the same thing as the 
*ap of Ward IV., viz., that tuberculosis is chiefly confined to certain 
realities and to a small number of houses in these localities. In this 
''ard also there are found to be a number of houses in which one or more 
*ses have been reported for a series of years. There are in fact 7 houses 
^ which 61 deaths from tuberculosis, according to Dr. Tracy's report, 
*eady referred to, have been reported since 1888 ; these same houses 
^ve had 16 cases in them since 1893 ^^- Tracy's report was from 1888 
^ 1892, inclusive). 

It is evident, therefore, that identically the same conditions exist as 
> the distribution of tuberculosis in these two wards. Wards IV. and VI. 
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were selected for special study, because they were in the old part of the 
city, and because, containing as they do a greater number of tuberculous 
cases than any wards in the city, they illustrate the fact most forcibly that 
tJie disease is concentrated in groups or foci of infection. The population, 
for the most part, is of the lowest class of Italians, Irish, Russian Jews, 
Greeks, Chinese, etc, but, as a rule, it is a comparatively fixed popula- 
tion, that is to say, with the exception of a few sailors' lodging-houses, 
the people may move from one house to another in the same neighbor- 
hood, but they do not go far from the old haunts. The centres of tuber- 
cular infection are found chiefly in over-crowded houses, rear tenements 
and dilapidated buildings, where ignorance, poverty and filth furnish a 
suitable soil for all infectious diseases, as well as tuberculosis. 

But though tuberculosis is more thickly distributed in these wards and 
in the old part of the city, a similar distribution in groups, in a more 
limited degree, is found in other parts of the city, where the population 
is less dense and the hygienic conditions are better. 

Dr. Tracy, in studying the distribution of this disease throughout the 
entire city, during the five years from 1888 to 1892, inclusive, gives the 
following figures in his report : 

Total number of dwellings in New York City (census 1890) 8i,Si8 

Number of dwellings in which deaths from tuberculosis occurred 18,771 

Percentage of total 22.94 






Total houses in the city 81, 

Houses with deaths in only one year ^4A'I9 

Houses with deaths in more than one year 4f^ 

Percentage on total deaths : 

For one year l]*^ 

For more than one year S-H 

Houses with deaths in one year I4»479 

Totol deaths in same 15,5" 

Deaths per house i-^ 

Houses with deaths in more than one year 4»^ 

Total deaths in same "»^ 

Deaths per house 2.M 

It will be seen from an examination of these figures that during the fivt 
years less than 25 per cent, of the dwellings in the city have had deaths 
from tuberculosis ; that only 5 J^ per cent, of the dwellings showed anf 
evidence of infection by a repetition of tuberculous disease in years sub- 
sequent to the first ; that the number of deaths was slightly more thaa 
twice as great in houses in which deaths occurred in more than one jrear 
of the five, but as there were deaths in every one of these houses during 
two years, at least, it could not be said that they showed any greater 
intensity of infection. It was found that 42 per cent of the deaths froflj 
tuberculosis occurred in 23 per cent, of the affected houses, and in S% 
per cent, of the total number of dwellings in the city. It would appear, 
Dr. Tracy concludes, that there is no question as to the infectious nature 
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the disease. Though tuberculosis causes from 14 to 15 per cent, of the 
tal number of deaths in the city, yet it is confined within narrow limits 
id to a small number of houses. 

These are the conditions in New York City which have existed here 
r, at least, the last eight years, as proved by statistics. JPut other 
rge cities in this country show the same thing. Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, 
 Philadelphia, who has made a special study of this subject, comes to 
e following conclusions, from an investigation of the distribution of 
berculosis in the Fifth Ward, Philadelphia, extending over a period of 
i years (1863-87): 

That consumption is centralized ; that it gradually changes its centre ; 
lat it completely changes its centre every three or four years ; that it 
appears in the same locality in from one to two years ; that it has a 
reference for filthy neighborhoods; that its grouping is identically the 
ime as that of typhoid fever, smallpox, scarlet fever and diphtheria ; 
lat a house which has had a case of consumptioi> will probably have 
mother within a few years, and may have a very large number of cases 
I close succession ; that when a case of consumption occurs in a house, 
pproximate houses are considerably exposed to the contagion ; that 
ouses in localities where endemic after endemic has existed, have, 
evertheless, escaped the disease ; that tuberculous diseases of various 
inds occur in the same localities and often on the same lots as consump- 
ion ; that whilst density of population and filth attract the disease, thin- 
ess of population and cleanliness afford no protection when the disease 
erm is introduced into a locality ; that with our present knowledge of 
le etiology of the disease we have it in our power completely to wipe it 
ut in a single generation. 

These facts, and observations of recent years taken from our own 
ties, would seem to be sufficiently conclusive in regard to the distribu- 
on of tuberculosis and the infectious character of the disease. 

But let us turn back a page of history and witness the results obtained 
y the enforcement of sanitary laws for the control of tuberculosis in 
ther times and countries. The history of tuberculosis in Italy during a 
tntury's experience under the influence of preventive laws, as narrated 
y Dr. Flick,* is most instructive and well worth recalling just at 
resent. 

In 1782 the death rate from tuberculosis for the kingdom of Naples 
ad for Italy was 10 per 1,000. The disease raged almost in epidemic 
>rm. Vigorous measures were taken to check the spread of the 
isease, and a law was passed making tuberculosis a returnable disease 
a penalty of a fine of 300 ducats ($684) for the first offense, and, 
pon repetition, of banishment for ten years ; any layman who assisted 
I the evasion of the law was sent to prison ; the clothes and chattels of the 
elected person were destroyed by fire ; infected houses were thoroughly 
-novated, doors and windows replaced by new ones, the walls replastered ; 
^c sick poor were removed to hospitals and isolated. It is not known 
ow long this drastic law remained in force, but evidently for a consider- 

• Prevention of Tuberculosis, by Dr. L. F. Flick, 1890. 
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able length of time it must have been carried out vigorously, and, even 
when rehpced, it created among the people such a fear of the disease that 
its effects 'have been felt ever since. As a result of this law, the death- 
rate from tifberculosis in Italy was reduced from lO per i,ooo in 1782 to 
1.29 in 188/. That part of Italy which formerly constituted the kingdom 
of Naples^ m the country districts and small towns, is now practically 
free from the disease ; and the mortality from consumption for all Italy 
is lower than that of any other country in Europe, with the possible 
exception of Spain. 

" When side by side with the reduction in the mortality from tuber- 
culosis in the kingdom of Naples and in the operation of the Neapolitan 
law," says Dr. Flick, •' is placed the reduction which has taken place in 
England during the last 40 years from the same disease, as the result 
of isolation in special hospitals, it can certainly no longer be said that the 
prevention of this disease is a mere theory. In England there has been 
a reduction of 50 per cent, in the mortality from tuberculosis in 40 ' 
years as the result of isolation, or from 3 to 18 per cent, of all cases a 
year. In the kingdom of Naples the disease has been nearly exterminated 
in 100 years, by a system of isolation and disinfection, or rather destruc- 
tion of infected objects. Either of these facts, standing by themselves, 
might be looked upon as a mere coincidence ; but, taken together, they 
must be accepted as the exponents of a fixed law. They show that 
tuberculosis is not only a preventable disease, but that it can be prevented 
by simple, easy methods. * * * jf empirical methods could 
produce such results in Italy, and isolation on a comparatively small 
scale * could produce such effects in England, what would be the result 
of well-regulated scientific methods for its prevention ? " 

The conclusions which may be drawn from this investigation are the 

following : 

(i) That the distribution of tuberculosis in New York and other large cities is positive evidence 
of the infectious character of the disease. 

(2) That tuberculosis is not uniformly diffused through a community, not even in those locali- 
ties where it occurs most frequently, but is confined withm narrow boundaries, as in certain stxeels 
and within the walls of certain houses. 

(3) That though there may be some danger of infection from the inhalation of dost in the 
open air in crowded parts of the city, it seems probable, from the fact that tuberculosis is found 
clinging to certain houses, that a prolonged exposure to a concentrated atmosphere of infection, as 
living in an infected room or in close contact with a consumptive person, is generaUy neoessaiy to 
contract the disease in this way. 

(4) That there is every reason to believe that the inclusion of tuberculosis in the list of notifiitde 
diseases and the enforcement of sanitary measures for the control of the disease — such as infec- 
tion, disinfection and renovation of premises, and isolation of cases, when necessary, in spedil 
hospitals for consumptives, situated on the outskirts of the city — will greatly lower the detth-nte 
from tuberculosis, even if it is too much to hope, as yet, that the disease can be entirely eradicated. 

(j) That these conclusions are confirmed by the observation and experience of the moit 
conspicuous physicians of the day, as well as by scientific investigation, and by the histoiT of the 
disease in all ages and countries. 

Apropos of the present discussion, the following conclusions of Dr. 
William Murrell, of London, in his clinical lectures on the prevention of 

* According to Dr. Flick, there were in 1890 in Great Britain x8 hospitals for the treatment of tnbercskw 
diseases, which all together accommodate from 6,000 to 7,000 in-patients anDually. Of the 18, only 3 are exdnsivelf 
for tuberculous diseases. Fifty per cent, represents the percentage reduction for 40 years ; tne redoctioB ^* 
single year was over 15 per cent., the percentage of isolation 3 to x8 per cent a year. 
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msumption (189S) are worth quoting. Dr. Murrell maintains that to 
ssen the mortality from consumption there must be combined legislative 
3tiori and personal effort. 

In the first category we aim at — 

(1) The ultimate inclusion, when public opinion is ripe for that step, of consumption in the 
It of notifiable diseases. 

(2) Public and official announcement of the fact that, in the event of a person having died of 
msumption, the rooms occupied by him will be disinfected by the sanitary authorities free of 
large. The facilities for dismfection should extend to any dwelling which has been vacated by a 
>Dsamptive person, and should be enforced in the case of hotels and lodging^ at health resorts 
equented by sufferers from chest diseases. 

(3) The passing of an act making it illegal to let any house or room in which any person, 
ithin two months, has suffered from consumption, without having had it properly disinfected. 

(4) To make it a punishable offense by fine or imprisonment for any person letting a house 
: room willfully to conceal or denv that there has been consumption in the house. 

(5) To call the attention of shipping agents to the fact that there is danger to a healthv person 
I occupying the same cabin with a consumptive, especially on long voyages, and when, trom the 
idemency of the weather, the passengers are not much on deck. 

(6) To make it compulsory for a consumptive person taking a long voyage by sea to notify 
le nature of his complaint before starting. 

(7) To call the attention of railway companies, on lines connected with well known health 
isorts for consumptives, to the necessitv for having the sleeping carriages carefully cleansed with 
sme disinfecting solution, and above all thoroughly aired. 

(8) The removal of hospitals for consumptives in large cities to some convenient and open 
iburb. 

(9) The exercise of greater care in the inspection of carcasses intended for [food, and the com- 
nlsory rejection of those indicating tubercular disease. 

(10) The rejection, as an article of fluid food, of the milk of tubercular cows. 

(11) The inspection of herds bv paid officials, with the view of destroying tubercular disease, 
nd isolating or destroying tubercular animals. 

ii2) The prevention of over-crowding amongst animals intended for consumption as food. 
13) The prevention of over-crowding amongst people, by regulating the amount of cubic space 
lloted to each person in common lodging-houses, workshops, etc. 

(14) Back-to-back houses should be condemned, and tne height of houses in cities should be 
1 proportion to the width of the streets. 

(15) Blind alleys should be opened out, and the custom of building houses at right angles to 
be length of the streets should be forbidden. 

(10) Dusty occupations should be strictly regulated, so as to minimize the danger to those who 
re compelled to follow them. 

(17) Convents and other religious communities should be periodically inspected by some inde- 
lendent authority, with a view of ascertaining the general condition of health of the mmates, and 
aggesting such sanitary and other measures as may seem necessary. 

In the second category the following points are of importance : 

(i) No one should consent to sleep in the same room with a person suffering from advanced 
khthisis, especially when the expectoration is abundant. 

(2) The temperature of the room occupied by a consumptive person should not be too high, 
speciallv when he is confined to bed, and efficient ventilation should be secured, preferably by 
iieans oi open windows. 

(3) The patient should expectorate into a spittoon containing the solution of the local Health 
department, or some other equally good disinfectant. The expectorated matter should be 
estroyed by mixing it with fine coal and burning it in the fire. 

(4) The pocket-handkerchief used bv the patient should be thrown into a bucket containing a 
ood disinfecting solution, and should be scalded before being sent to the wash. Instead of 
rdinary handkerchiefs, a paper substitute, or pieces of rag, may be used, and then be burnt. 

(5) It should be remembered that the risk of conveying the disease from the sick husband to 
he healthv wife, who nurses him, is great. 

(6) The wife who nurses a husband suffering from consumption should get out in the fresh air 
5 much as possible, and should do all in her power to maintain the condition of her own health. 

(7) Never travel on board ship in the same cabin with a consumptive person. 

(8) Food should be well cooked, not only superficially, but throughout. 
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(9) In the case of tuberculous children, or of people predisposed to phthisis, it is a good plin 
to boil all milk previous to use. 

(10) Those predisposed to phthisis should select non-sedentary occupations, and should be 
encouraged to spend as much time as possible in the oi>en air, and above all, in direct sunlighL 

(11) People should be taught to value the importance of amusement of all kinds, and to 
recognize the danger of leading monotonous and depressing lives. 

(12) The children of phthisical parents should devote much time to athletic exercises, and 
should not be allowed to follow sedentary occupations. 

(13) They should be encouraged to migrate, and not to live in the house which their pareoti 
occupied. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ARTHUR R. GUERARD, M. D., 

Assistant Bacteriologist. 

APPENDIX. 

Points for Consideration Suggested by the Accompanying 
Table of Mortality from Tubercular Diseases. 

BY 

Arthur R. Guerard, M. D., 

Assistant Bacteriologist. 

According to the official reports of New York, London, Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna, there has been a gradual but steady decline in the death-rate 
from tubercular diseases during the last ten or twelve years. To what is 
this due ? It has been attributed, and with reasonable grounds for the 
assumption, to the more active sanitary precautions which have been 
taken by the Public Departments of Health, particularly since 1 888-1 889, 
in regard to tuberculosis, and to the education of the people, by means of 
circulars of instruction, for the disinfection and destruction of tubercular 
sputa, the chief mode of communicating the disease. 

If this be true — and there is no other known cause to which we can 
reasonably attribute the reduction of mortality occurring simultaneously 
in various parts of the world — and these hygienic measures, inadequate 
as they have been, have produced such distinctly good results, how much 
more may we hope to accomplish by organized legislative control, and 
the establishment of public hospitals for the systematic treatment of the 
tuberculous poor? 

But, it may be asked, will it pay to do this ? Can we afford to save 
the victims of such a widespead disease as tuberculosis ? It is true that 
the problem involves a large expenditure of time and money; that the 
number of tuberculous persons is immense, and that the establishment of 
public hospitals will entail a great outlay of capital. But when into com- 
parison with this is brought the loss of life and money to the State or 
community from the annual deaths from tuberculosis, even the cost and 
vastness of such an undertaking, if it offers a probable chance of success, 
sinks into utter insignificance. 

In a recent lecture delivered at the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Professor Mason, of Troy, N. Y., has attempted to estimate 
the cost of typhoid fever to the City of Philadelphia. He says: 
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** According to Rochard, the economic value of an individual is what he 
** has cost his family, the community or the State, for his living, develop- 
** ment and education. It is the loan which the individual has made to 
him by his relatives and the State, in order to reach the age when he 
can return it by his labor. Chadwick considers an English laborer 
equivalent to a permanent deposit of $980. Farr gives $780 as the 
average value of each human life in England." 
The average annual deaths from tubercular diseases in New York City 
from 1884 to 1896, inclusive, were 6,072, or a total of 78,943 deaths from 
this cause. In 1896, there were 5,926 deaths from tubercular diseases, of 
which 4,770, or 253.7 deaths per 1,000 deaths from all causes, occurred 
between the ages of 1 5 and 65 years, that is, during the period of the 
greatest productive power of the individual. 

Now, estimating the value of a human life in New York at $1,000, 
which is certainly a very moderate estimate for this country (Mason 
estimates it at $2,000), and taking the average annual death-rate from 
tubercular diseases to have been 6,072, there has been an actual loss to 
this community of $6,072,000 per annum, and a total loss of $78,943,000, 
during the 13 years, from this cause alone. But these persons were 
incapacitated from work for a considerable length of time before they 
died, during which period they received no wages, and the city lost in 
productive power to that extent. Estimating the average wages of the 
6,072 persons at $1 per day, and the lost time at three months, or ninety 
days, at least, we find that there was a further loss to the community of 
$546,480. Leaving all other details out of the calculation, such as 
nursing, doctors' bills, funeral expenses, etc., which are included by 
Professor Mason, it appears that there has been a total annual tax of at 
least $6,618,480 levied by tubercular diseases on New York City. 

In this estimate only the actual deaths reported as due to this cause 

have been taken into account ; but, doubtless, many deaths really caused 

by tuberculosis were reported as due to some other disease, and, at the 

• same time, at least 20,000 living persons in New York have suffered from 

tubercular diseases, many of whom have been incapacitated from work 

for a longer or shorter period. But taking only those that have died, and 

translating this loss to the city into a money value, there has been an 

annual loss to the community of at least $6,500,000, as the result of the 

ravages of this fell disease ; and it may not be exceeding the bounds of 

possibility to place this loss at not less than $10,000,000. 

According to the most recent investigations, based upon practical 
results obtained from the treatment of tuberculous patients in special 
hospitals, at least three-fourths of those treated, during the earlier stages 
of the disease, may be restored to health and productive capacity for 
some time to come, and many may be permanently cured ; added to this 
are the benefits, which may accrue to the healthy members of the com- 
munity, from the isolation of infectious persons and the prevention of 
Xhe spread of the disease. 

This subject of the reduction of mortality from tubercular diseases, 
l>oth from a humanitarian and economic point of view, would, therefore, 
seem to be worthy of the earnest consideration of all thoughtful men, 
17 
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I''ri>m an examination of this table, it appears that tubercular diseases 
liavc c:iuHe(l from onc-fourth to one-seventh of the deaths from all causes 
ill these five great cities, during the period from 1884 to 1894, inclusive; 
that iUong with the decline in the general death-rate, there has been a 
(gradual but decided decrease in the death-rates from tubercular diseases, 
not in line but in nil of these cities ; and that the lowest death-rates have 
been in London, Herlin and New York, 

In 1888 and 1889, the sanitary authorities began to take more active 
steps to prevent the spread of tuberculosis, except in England, where such 
precautions were previously introduced. The table shows the avenge 
death-rates from tubercular diseases from 1884 to 1889, and from 188910 
1895. with the percentage of decrease of mortahty from this cause, donog 
the latter period. The greatest percentage of decrease in' the death-nte 
from tuberculosis has occurred in New York, Berlin and Vienna. Ner 
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York City shows a still further decrease in mortality in 1895 and 1896. 
The statistics for 1895 ^^^ 1896, for the other cities, have not yet been 
published in full. 

Further Evidences of the Existence of a Specific Infective Agency in 
Dwellings which have been observed to foster Tubercular Disease. 

In addition to the evidence already given of the existence of a specific 
infective agency in dwellings, the following instances may be cited as 
bearing upon the same subject : 

Kempf (** Louisville Medical News," March 27, 1884^ reports that — ** Phthisis appeared to be 

introduced into a convent, well situated and ventilated, dv a girl of eighteen, with a result that, 

 within four months, nine sisters, regarded as exceptionally healthy, became consumptive, and four 

died in the course of the year. After complete isolation of the sick and cleansing of the rooms, 

the epidemic was stopped.'* 

Sendter (** Mfinch Med.Wochenschrift,'* 1889, No. 43), records that : ** In the Island of Frauen 
Cbiemsee, with a population of about three hundred persons, the deaths from tuberculosis since 
1880 never exceeded seven in the decade until the last ; while the Cloister, with from 20 to 40 
members, was immune until i860. During the sixties two died of tuberculosis ; the same in the 
seventies ; while during the last decade eleven fell victims to the disease." 

Ransome (** Some Evidences Respecting Tubercular Infected Areas," a paper read before the 
Spidemiological Society, referred to also in his Milroy Lectures), gives an account of " the prev- 
alence of phthisis in certain streets of badly-built houses, deficient in supply of fresh air." Refer- 
ihig to instances in which two or more deaths from phthisis occurred in the same house, he says, 
** altogether there were 21 such coincidences," and ij of them (30 deaths in all) occurred in 
UUTOW streets, cul-de-sacs or small courts. This was m a district in Ancoats, Manchester, in a 
period of five years. In a district in Greengate (Salford) 8 deaths were in four houses, or four 
** coincidences." In another district, out of 40 cases in six years, 10 were in five houses. In his 
Milroy lectures " On the Causes and Prevention of Phthisis " (p. 65), Dr. Ransome quotes also a 
personal communication from Dr. Niven, of Oldham, showing that out of 3,001 deaths from tuber- 
culosis during eleven years, in 302 instances there were two or more in a house. 

Dr. Janeway (Archives of Medicine, quoted in the British Medical Journal, 1883, Vol. I., 377), 
reports that *'a gentleman died of phthisis after two years' illness in February, 1&2. His sister 
and her husband occupied his room after his death. The brother-in-law began to fail five weeks 
afterward and in May was a subject of acute phthisis." 

Dr. George Bumey (British Medical Journal, 1885, 1., 774) mentions the following : "A fine 
▼oung Scotch girl of a healthy, long-lived family was afflicted with phthisis. On inquiry it was 
found that some few months before she had been given a bed-room which had just been quitted 
' by a nuud-servant with phthisis." 

Dr. Niven (Public Health, II., 206) gives a very similar case: "A married woman from 

Oldham went with two children (one a lad of ten ^ears old) to Southport, to join her husband in 

September, 1887. The husband, wife and two children all slept in one front room. In the same 

. bouse was a woman suffering from consumption, said to have been contracted from her husband, 

who had previously died of the same disease. As the weather got colder, this consumptive 

woman asked them to change rooms with her, as her bedroom was colder than theirs. This was 

done. The Ohiham woman used to complain of a peculiar odor in the room, which did not seem 

. to have had any special cleansing or disinfection. In January, 1888, the boy, ten years old, died 

of ** inflammation of the brain." He had been ill a month, and from the history his fatal malady 

Vas almost certainly tubercular meningitis. The Oldham woman became pregnant in Southport, 

' \nX removed shortly afterward to Oldham, and was there confined in June, 1888, but before the 

Wth of the baby she lost flesh, and showed the first symptoms of phthisis. The baby died in 

June, 1889, of tabes mesenterica, and she died in October ot phthisis." 

Dr. Heron quotes the following (** Evidences of the Communicability of Consumption," 1890, 
Appendix, p. 153), from Kruche (Deutsch. Med. Zeit, 1882) : *< A young, robust lawyer spent 
•tmie time at a health resort, and some weeks after his return dome showed symptoms ot a rapidly 
&tal attack of consumption. It was found on inquiry that in the place referred to he had occupied 
a room and bed which had just previously been vacated by a consumptive who suffered from 
iQppiirating sores." 

One of the most striking examples of this mode of communication is quoted by Payne (who 

quotes most of the previous cases cited), in an article on ** Tuberculosis as an Endemic 
' read before the Epidemiological Society, London, 1892-93, from Englemann (Berlin 
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KIir« **Vv:b., i%^ Jo-tmiaLl 7, p. ^s "^^icb reU:£< to '* 2 ptnirs'ir dveZiiBg or na: in a, large boue 
r/or^jut^ 'jj \:jt UisiL t% of itervTT^ gla.^ blovers czspj:>%ei in a cenaia u^siy. This occnpadon 
u ce« kx.'/v& u> p;o(li:ce nzLASiX'Jit liai.I::y ::» phihisis. azd F.rg.e^itrr believes that 75 to 80 
Mr.' OR;t« of tr.'T vor^?/^:; in *J:i5 panicslar place c:e of ::. I: is veil known iIlu t!iis freqoe&tly 
La* i>eeR a.^^rivt'i, ar^o.-.g ocLer ca::se&, :o i^ireci infec'ion £roa soztli :s mocib br she blow pipe. 
Hover^r, u.at •m^.'Zi'i cm explzin tbe special icoies:e? here described. Tbe faoase was Inilt 
a'v.-wt I V/5, a;« ; was gt:.erallT izt :oler£.bIe s£i;::irT coniitloc. The pirti color dwelliag in qnettzoa 
was ba';;y vtTitZi^vtd ar.c lighted. It wai occ::p!cd iros 1S65 :o 1S73 br three tunilles in siic> 
ctm'^i, w>40 «eie a.l :.eaj::.y. In 1874 a taziily nanrted Nestle entered, in which tbe mother ws 
already cori^-.mptive, 2r,d r.a': lost a son irom the same dL««a«e. She died there irom phthisis, and 
shonly afterw&rd the fjiznily left, i^^-icg lived there for one year only. The next occupants werei 
CtmJy i(j*AZ) of sever, person.*; all in g»d health, though iheie was a history of that disease io 
the mother*i family. After one yeaLr'> rtiidence in this 'felling they left, and at a later time it 
was tfjun^i that trje fa: her, mot.'<er and one son had diea of phthisis, and a 6ne boy of chronic 
peritonitis. The th:rd family occupjrmg the dweliin,; were healthy on arri^-ai, and had i;o hereiitirj 
taitit. A child U>m in the house died of meningitis; another child died of 'marasmns*; 
another toy a/. quired hipjoint disease. Later on the tather died of phthisis, and another child of 
menin-ffitio ; tne moii«er l«ecaiue phthisical, and a sun-i\-inj girl w-as extremely scrofulous. A 
fourth family camj in after the last mentioned; all healthy. The mother became phthisical, and 
bacilli were found in ttie sputum. Two children died of meningitis under one year old.'^ 

*« Summing up the htsf'ry, it appears that for eight years (iS65~73> the dwelling was free 
from tul^p.ular disea*^. Then came one year's tenancy by a person already tuberculous. Alter 
this, in a period of twelve years, at least 12 cases of tubercular disease were traced to this 
source. It is noted that tlie dwelling was never vacant, the new tenants entering while it wis» so 
to speak, still warm from the last ; and during the whole period it was never painted or cleaoed. 
Kngelmann asserts that thi<i ne^^lect did not occur in other parts of the same lar^e house, and thtt 
no similar in-tance of tul>ercular disease clinging to a dwelling was ot)served in them." 

The following case is recited by Dujardm-Beaumetz (Revue de la Tui)ercuIose, iS93,p. 156), 
from a report of l)r. Ducor, in Paris : **A family of II persons — father, mother and 9 children - 
hired a small apartment in Octolier, 1890. This apartment had been occupied since iSiSS by a icii 
and his wife ; the man died of tuberculosis in May, 1890, and the woman twenty days after, ot tbe 
same disease. The mother and two children slept in the roonn where these two deaths had 
occurred!. In 1893 these three i>ersons, the mother, a little girl of nine years and an infant d 
sixteen nK.nths old, all showed sympt'ims of tuberculf)sis accompanying bronchitis after measles. 
I>r. Ducor, struck by the symptoms of the disease, and the fact that the occupants or this rooai 
were the only members of the family who were affected in this way, made an investigation into 
the matter, which resulted in discovering the history of the former occupants. He then obsened 
that the wall pa{>er of the room in question was stained with the remains of dried sputum. Sab- 
mitting this i>a]>er to the medical inspector of epidemic diseases, not only were tubercle badlli 
found under the microscope, but two guinea pigs, moculated with an emulsion made with frag- 
ments of the paper, gave evidences of tuberculosis. The following conclusions are drawn from 
these observatii^ns : 

** First— Tuberculous sputa deposited in a room, as on wall paper, dries there, and may 
remain virulent for at least two years. 

** Second — According to the degree of virulence or of attenuations present, other things beinf 
equal, the absorption of the tubercular germs may give rise to a general tuberculosis, a local tuber- 
culosis, or a scrolulous condition. 

** Third — Too much importance cannot be attached to the destruction of sputa and disinfec- 
tion of premises occupied by consumptives, not only for the sick and their families, but forthoie 
who come after them to live in the same apartments." 

Dujardin-Iieaumetz, commenting on this case, remarks that *'it is by no means isolated, miif 
observers havin;^ noted analogous cases. The infectiousness of tuberculosis is now admitted b^ 
all without dispute, and it is well known that the ciiief mode of communicating this intectioo li 
througli tlic >puta. In view of the possibility of such an infection occurring from dwellinn occu- 
pied by tul)crculous patients, there would seem to be no escape from the logical conclusion that 
tuberculosis should be included in the list of contagious diseases, tor the protection of the pabbc" 

But in spite of these facts, which M. Beaumetz admits have been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, he expresses the opinion that we should still 
hesitate in this matter for fear of offending the sensibilities of families who 
arc affected with this disease. 

Apropos of this question, Cornil (Ibid., 1894, p. 87), communicates to 
the Academy of Medicine in Paris, February 27, 1894, a letter signed bjr 
several distinguished physicians, Gilbert, Berlioz, Fleury, Roux and 
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thers, directors of the Sanitary Department of Havre, Grenoble, 
>t. Etienne and Lyons, requesting — 

that tuberculosis be placed among the list of notifiable diseases. They regret that extra- 
cademical considerations and the 'fear of offending people' should deter the Academy from 
iking action in this matter, for, they say, sUch apprehension is entirely without foundation. 
^ proof of this, attention is drawn to the fact that out of 300 disinfections of premises after deaths 
x>m tuberculosis, made in Paris between January 12, 1892, and August 31, 1893, according to 
le sanitary regulations, in only 22 instances was there any opposition whatever. They conclude 
t>m this that the public has already accepted the idea of the infectiousness of tuberculosis and are 
aite prepared to see it placed under sanitary control 'along with other infectious diseases. If 
ay opposition should be encountered at any time, the attending physician in the case, by the 
mployment of a little tact, will find it very easy to reconcile his duty to the family with his duty 

> tne public. They, therefore, request the Academy to include tuberculosis among the list of 
otifiable diseases.'' 

In 189S, according to the official reports, there were 9,787 tuberculous 
•remises disinfected in Paris ; in 1896, 8,560 premises, or 1,227 less than 
[le previous year. This is due to the fact that there were fewer deaths 
•om tuberculosis in 1896 than there were in 1895. Whether this reduc- 
ion of mortality is to be attributed to the improved sanitary regulations 
1 regard to tuberculosis, is not stated ; but it would not be too much to 
ssume that at least a part of the reduction is due to the education of the 
•ublic as to the infectiousness of the disease, and the precautions which 
hey themselves take to prevent its spread, as wdl as to improved public 
ygiene in the City of Paris. Other causes, as the clemency of the 
easons, etc, may also have been at work. 

The Spread of Tuberculosis Among Cattle and Animals^ as Illustra- 

ting the Infectiousness of the Disease. 

In the report of the Commission on Tuberculosis in Cattle of the State of New York, 1895, we 
nd the following : '* Dr. Ruhling of Gottingen, writing (1774) of the disease in animals, says : 

' The malady is transmitted to sound animals by direct contact of animals standing side.by side 
I the stall and licking each other, and breathing the expired air direct from the diseased lungs ; the 
equentinc; of the same pastures will also serve to propagate it.' Fromage, in the Dictionaire de 
o^er, article * Phthisis,' says : * Men in art are very much in accord that this malady is not 
mtagious, but some stock owners think differently.' Hazard, who saw much of tuberculosis in 
e Parisian dairies in the concluding decade of the last centurv, said that * most of the veterin- 
ians looked upon the disease as contagious, and that some of the physicians believed the same of 
e phthisis of man.' Cruzel, in his work, 1868, says : 'This foetid expired air, inhaled imme- 
ately by another cow upon a sound lung, gives the latter tuberculous mfection. It is a matter 
cvery-day experience to the veterinarian. Two oxen or cows are kept in the same stable, take 
eir food from a common rack or manger, lie in the same stall, and respire nose to nose. The 
le is, to all appearances, perfectly sound ; the other is in as good a condition and is vigorous, but 
coughs from time to time and its breath is foul. Soon we notice that the animal that does not 
ugh eats with less appetite, it loses flesh, and soon it is unequivocally affected with the same 
alady as the first.' " 

Nocard (Anna! d'Hyg. et de Med. Leg., Nov., 1892, p. 385), says that " formerly the Parisian 
iries were celebrated for being infected with tuberculosis ; the cause was that the cows remained 
o long in the stables, during which time the infection was communicated from one cow to 
lother. There is less danger of this at present, because the animals are only kept in the stalls 
iring the milking period ; afterward they get with calf again, or are slaughtered when they give 

> milk. In the country the conditions as regards infection are the same. If a tuberculous cow 
IS unfortunately been introduced into a stable, after it has been there a certain length of time it 
ay be said that this stable has become infected and the disease taken up its abode there ; all the 
»ws, with very rare exceptions, will become tuberculous one alter the other.** Nocard gives 
any cases illustrative of this fact, a few of which may be noted here : 

•* In the dairies of St. Helaine, out of a herd of 56 cattle, 25 were found to be tuberculous in 
ine, 1891. It was decided to isolate them at once, and kill them off as they were needed. At 
le end of the year 15 other animals were found to be tuberculous, and they were isolated. The 

> that remained showed no symptoms of tuberculosis on clinical examination, but when subjected 
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to the tuberculin test, lo more proved to be tuberculous, which was confirmed by autopsy. Thus, 
out of 56 cattle in this herd, 50 became tuberculous." Nocard considers that this infection wn 
due to the stable in which the tuberculous cattle had originally been confined. 

'* On another farm, 10 cows of the finest type of Jerseys had been kept for two years. Thej 
were proved to be tuberculous by the tubercuhn test, and the diagnosis was confirmed by autopsj. 
Only one cow which did not react to the tuberculin injection remained healthy. This stable wis 
kept in the most perfect hygienic condition, both as to food and habitation, and it was regnlarh 
disinfected at certain intervals. Another stable contiguous to the first and communicating with it 
contained 9 other cows. None of these were found to be tuberculous.*' Nocard directs attentioa 
to this interesting fact, as showing that '* infection by the atmosphere from a distance is next to 
nil ; that in order to produce tuberculous infection there must be intimacy, repetition and pro- 
longed contact of the healthy with the infected subjects.** 

Nocard and Leclainche ("Les Maladies Microbiennes des Animauz,*' 1896), give some 
interesting statistics of bovine tuberculosis, showing that the disease has enormously increased 
within the last few years, as the result of infection. In Great Britain, the progress of the d^ease 
has been so rapid during the last fifteen years that certain breeds of cattle, notably the Durfaaa, 
threaten to die out entirely in a short time. Walley and Fleury have directed attention to this 
fact as **a clear proof of the spread of the infection.*' In Denmark, until 1789, tli« disease wis 
practically unknown except by name. In 1818 it was still extremely rare. In 1840, tuberculoni 
was imported into Denmark firom Schles^%*ig•Holstein, and in 1850, it had spread all over die 
country. In Liepzig (Rieck, ** Die TubercuTose unter den Rindem," Aichiv. f. Thicrheilkd, vol 
XIX., 1893), there were found, on the examination of cattle at the abattoirs, 11 per cent, tuberet* 
lous in 1888; in 1891, 26.7 per cent. ; in 1894, 29.1 per cent. Among cows, the increase a 
tuberculosis was from 17.5 per cent, in 1888 to 38.6 per cent, in 1894. It is noted that the spread 
of tuberculosis is very much more rapid among the adult cattle than the calves. These facts have 
been observed in every part of the world where cattle have been examined carefully. In Australii, 
in the provmce of Victoria, where tuberculosis, twenty or thirty years ago, was unknown, to-dfj 
firom 15 to 20 per cent, of tuberculous cattle are slaughtered annually. 

Jeffries (*»How Tuberculosis is Acquired,** Boston Med. and Surg. Joum., Sept. 3, 1891), 
refers to Bayard*s statistics (Archiv. f. Wissench u prakt. Theirheilkd. XV., p. i, 1889), showing thit 
the curves of tuberculosis in cattle and man follow each other closely all through Baden and 
Bavaria. He remarks that, **the case is cited to show the dependence of human tuberculosis on 
that of cattle. It would be just as logical to argue the other way. If men catch tuberculosis 
firom eating cattle, where do the cows get it — from eating each other ? The proper place to look 
for the cause is in ways common to both, that is, indirect infection, not food.** 

That human and bovine tuberculosis are identical may be inferred 
from the fact that the germ found in the two cases is absolutely indistin- 
guishable. Its morphology is the same ; its peculiar behavior in regard 
to staining fluids is identical ; it grows in the same culture media at the 
same temperatures, and has the same appearance and chemical products 
of its growth ; it has the same thermal death point ; it produces the same 
pathological lesions in both subjects. If inoculated from man, ox, horse 
or pig upon guinea pigs, the same pathological phenomena are produced 
in the various cases. There are cases to be found in the literature of the 
subject which give evidence of the disease having been communicated 
from tuberculous animals to man, and vice versa, when living in close and 
prolonged contact, as well as from the ingestion of tuberculous flesh and 
milk, and by means of infection through wounds. That which is indis- 
tinguishable in all its relations and conditions, and which is interchange- 
able, cannot be otherwise than identical. 

The Prevalence of Tuberculosis in Insane Asylums and Prisons, etc, as 

Evidences of the Infectiousness of the Disease, 

Dr. Babcock, Superintendent of the Hospital for the Insane, in Columbia, S. C. (Ameiicin 
Joum. of Insanity, Oct., 1894), has collected the following statistics on this subject : 

" While statistics prove that tuberculosis causes one-seventh of the deaths among the whole 
population of the world, the figures collected by Hagen (Zeitschrift, f. Psychiatric VII., 1850, P* 
759), from the reports of many asylums, showed that among the insane more than one-fourth of toe 
mortality was due to this fatal disease. In 1892, Clouston, who has studied this subject more thtn 
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thirty years, concludes (Tuke*s Diet, of Psychology Med., p. 939), that 'the fact that under the 
most favorable conditions of life and treatment that we can devise at present for the insane in the 
best asylums, 3 of them die of pulmonary tuberculosis to i person in the general population at the 
same age, is one full of interest and significance.' ' So great is the liability to tuberculosis,' says 
Ireland, * in certain prisons, that commitment to them is almost equivalent to a death sentence.' 
Comet found that during a period of fifteen years the mortality from phthisis among males in 
Prussian prisons was 45.02 per cent, of all deaths ; in females, 49.33 per cent. In the prisons of 
Austria, the mortality from this disease reached 61 per cent, during four years, while in the penal 
institutions of Bavana, it was only 38.2 per cent, during eight years (von 2^imssen, Pathology and 
Treatment of Tuberculosis, Wood's Monographs). Among the 1,400 convicts of the Illinois State 
Prison at Joliet, fully one-third have consumption, and nearly all the deaths in that penitentiary 
are due to this single cause (Joum. American Med. Assoc., May 6, 1893). Clouston, commenting 
on the reduction of the mortality from tuberculosis in asylums since improved sanitary measures 
have been adopted, says that * in older institutions, where the hygienic conditions were bad, the 
number of deaths from phthisis was often from 25 to 30 per cent, of the whole number who died, 
and when the post mortem records of these institutions were examined, from 40 to 60 per cent« 
showed signs of tubercular deposits to a greater or less extent. The sanitary conditions of modem 
hospitals for the insane, however, are much better than they were fifty years ago, • • * so 
that recent statistics of the prevalence of phthisis are far more favorable than they used to be. In 
the Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane, from 1842 to 1863, the percentage of deaths from 
phthisis in the whole number of deaths was 29, while for the ten years, from 1079 to 1888, it was 
only 13.6 per cent. During the first twenty-three years of the existence of the Inverness Asylum 
(Scotland), 35.4 per cent, of the whole deaths were due to phthisis.* In referring to the report of 
that asylum for 1887, a writer in the Joura. of Mental Science (Jan., 1881), remarks that * when 18 
deaths out of 47 (38 per cent.) are due to phthisis, it is time to cease speculations concerning the 
prevalence of phthisis in the Highlands, and to take active practical steps to discover the real cause 
of the pest.' " 

"In the United States, the death-rate from tuberculosis is also high in some hospitals for the 
insane. According to Workman (Amer. Joum. of Insanity, July, 1862}, in eight American asylums 
consumption was the cause of 27 per cent, of the whole number of deaths. In the Columbia 
Asylum, the mortality from tuberculosis for the ten years ending November I, 1893, was 22 per 
cent, of all the deaths. All the deaths from this cause occurred in certain wards in the older parts 
of the asylum, built in 1822 ; the remaining wards remained free from the disease." . .^^ 

The following table gives the death-rate from tuberculosis in 9S American asylums, collected 
by Dr. Babcock : 

Numher of Percentage of Mortality 

Asylums. from Phthisis. 

14 20.25 

13 25.30 

6 30.35 

3 3540 

1 50.60 

1 60. 



Number of Percentage of Mortality 

Asylums. from Phthisis. 

3 0.0 

I O.I 

2 1.5 

14 5.10 

16 10.15 

24 18.20 



The low mortality rates occurred in small institutions, the higher death-rates in larger asy- 
lums, the highest being found in colonies for the chronic insane. 

The conclusions reached by Dr. Babcock in his study of the subject are as follows : 

"I. That tuberculosis is two or three times as common in institutions for the insane as in the 
general population. 

** 2. That among the insane two-thirds of the cases have had an asylum residence of over one 
year. 

** 3. That the disease is frequently the result of hospitalism, and its prevalence may be regarded 
as a test of the sanitary condition of the institution. 

*< 4. That improved sanitation alone has diminished the death rate, but has not exterminated 
the disease. 

**5. That the disease is really ubiquitous, although some small well-conducted asylums are 
free from it. 

" 6. That asylum statistics, based upon clinical diagnosis alone, do not give the fiill mortality 
of tuberculosis. 

" 7. That in private houses the insane are not more liable to phthisis than are other people. 

"8. That direct hereditary is probably less potent than has been supposed. 

" 9. That predisposition to tul>erculosis may be congenital or acquired. 

*' 10. That among the more important external predisposing influences are imperfect ventila- 
tion, absence of sunlight, dampness, defective plumbing and drainage, insufficient exercise, want 
of variety in diet ; in fact, an unhealthy environment ; but such psychical elements as depression 
of spirits, homesickness, loneliness, etc., may also play a part. 
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II. The history of the disease, clinical observation and bacteriological investigation, all 
prove the disease communicable, the element of infection being a specific germ contained in tuber- 
culous discharges. 

*< 12. * Being communicable, the disease is therefore preventable.* (Michigan State Board of 
Health.)" 

Many statistics might be quoted to show that consumption prevails in prisons to a disastrous 
extent. Among others Hirsch gives the following, not already quoted : ** In the United States 
prisons from 1829 to 1S45 the mortality from phthisis was 12.82 per 1,000 prisoners at Philadelphia, 
and at Auburn and Boston 9.89 and 10.78 respectively ; in Baltimore prison it was 61 per cent, of 
the mortality from all causes. In the French prisons, particularly those in which long terms 
of penal servitude are worked out, the death-rate from phthisis amounts to between 30 and 
50 per cent, of the mortality from all causes. In the Dutch prisons it reaches the same 
neight ; in the Danish convict prisons it amounted, in 1853 to 1809, to 39 per cent, of all the 
deaths. Baly, in his report on the prevalence of phthisis from 1825 to 1842 among the convicts 
at Millbank penitentiary, England (quoted by Evans, Phthisiology, 1888), records that, ' when 
31 out of 205 deaths were due to cholera, 75 of the remaining 174, or 43 per cent., were due to 
phthisis ; while of 355 prisoners discharged during the same period on account of ill health, 90 
were phthisical, and quite three-fifths of these, according to precedent, would have died of that 
disease if they had been left to complete the term. In that way we bring the annual mortality 
from phthisis at Millbank up to 13 per 1,000, or more than three times that of the London popula- 
tion at large.** 

*< Pietra Santa gives the following facts for the prisons of Alters : * Of 23 natives who died in 
the public prison 01 Alger, 17 succumbed to phthisis; in the Central Prison of I'Harrach there 
were 57 deaths from phthisis in a total of 153, or 37.2 per cent.* *' 

The important influence of imprisonment in the occurrence of this disease is very clearly 
brought out by its prevalence in those regions where phthisis is in general a rare thing, as, for 
example, in lower Bengal. Webb quotes the following remarks by Green, with reference to the 
commonness of the disease among the natives in the prison of Midnapore : * 'After a careful exam- 
ination into the early history and origin ot the cases of this disease as they have occurred, I have 
been led to the conclusion that many of the men thus affected were previously hale and capable of 
earning their livelihood, and were not subject to cough before imprisonment. I find that after 
they have been working a few weeks or months on the roads here, and inhabiting the jail, they 
have become the subjects of attacks of inflammation of the lungs, etc., * * * which have ended ia 
some cases in death *  * with all the symptoms of tubercular disease of the lungs.*' 

** The great frequency of consumption in convict prisons may seem to be due to many of the 
prisoners bringing the disease with them ; but that such is not the case follows from the well 
authenticated T&ct that most of the deaths from phthisis among prisoners do not occur until the 
later years of their term of confinement. At Millbank Penitentiary signs of a pulmonary affection 
on admission could be made out, as Baly tells us, in only 12 prisoners among 1,502 who entered 
in 1842, and in only 15 among 3,249 who were received in 1884. Among the convicts of 1S42 
there were 5 10 women sentenced to transportation, who remained at Millbank not longer than 
three months, and of these two fell ill with phthisis or scrofula during that time ; whereas of the 
remaining prisoners no fewer than 47 became consumptive before the completion of their term ot 
two or two and one-half years. It is further to be kept in mind that most of the convicts sent to 
Millbank had already served longer or shorter terms in smaller prisons elsewhere, and not a fe«r 
of them more than one term, so that in a certain proportion of those who were found phthiiiical on 
admission to the central prison, the seeds of the disease might have been implanted while they 
were undergoing sentence previously.** 

" Kolb (Zcitschrift f. Hyg.,Vol. XIX., p. 484), arrives at the same conclusions, as the result of his 
investigations in the prison of Kaiserslauten during ten and a half years (18S2-92), namely, 
that the majority of cases of tuberculosis were contracted in the institution. Out of 934 prisoners 
admitted, 284 were later affected with phthisis. Four hundred and seventy of them were per- 
fectly healthy on admission, and two-firths of these became tuberculous in from six months to one 
year. Most of the deaths from tuberculosis occurred within the first two years ; some died within 
one year and some in fifteen months.'* 

•* Comet (Revue de la Tuberculose 1894, p. 184) gives the following statistics to show the redac- 
tion of mortality from tuberculosis in Prussian prisons since 1887, when sanitary measures were 
regularly applied in Germany for the prevention of the disease : 

Deaths per zo,ooo 

Prisoners. Year. 

89.4 1887 to 1890 



Deaths per zo,ooo 

Prisoners. Year. 

1 18.9 1875 to 1^76 

140.8 1878 to 1884 

lOI.O 1884 to 1887 

** These figures are confirmed by the statistics for the whole of Prussia and other German 
states since prophylactic measures have been introduced. From 1875 ^^ iS^ there was an aver' 
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:e mortality from tuberculosis of 30 per 10,000 inhabitants ; it has been reduced to less than 25. 
Saxony, the death-rate has fallen from 25 to 21 ; in Baden, from 30 to 26, as the result of sani- 
try regulations.** 

'tallh Statistics of the Catholic Nursing Orders in Prussia ; an Investigation into the Com- 
municjbilify 0/ Comsumption by Dr. Cornet {Zeitschrift f. Hyg. Vol. VI,y Part /., 1889, 
and ^* Evidences of the Communicability of Consumption f*^ by Heron^ 1890). 

These orders were selected by Comet for special investigation, because their members, being 
»und by a vow to remain for life in their respective institutions, are never permitted to leave con- 
nt life, neither when ill nor for any other reason. Thirty-eight convents were chosen for statis- 
:al purposes, because their reports furnished the most reliable information in answer to the ques- 
ms asked. These reports were obtained through the Department of the Prussian Minister of 
ate, and are therefore in some sense official. 

The communities, consistinfs^ of both male and female members, represent a yearly average of 
028 persons and a sum total of 87,450 ^ears of human life under observation during a period of 
years, from 1864 to 1889, inclusive, m which time there was a total of 2,099 deaths from all 
uses. 

The following table gives a summary of the causes of death, number of deaths from various 
uses, and the percentage of mortality on the deaths in these 38 nursing orders during 25 years : 



Causbs op Deaths. 



iberculosis 

'phoid and typhus . . 

lallpox 

olera ... 

fsipelas. 

Dcer 

opsy > 

oplexy 

lamination of Inngs. . . 

art disease 

tin disease 



No. OF 
Deaths. 



x,3«> 


6a. 88 


177 


8.93 


90 


0.95 
o.8t 


17 


9 


0.49 


50 


9.38 


54 


2-57 


30 


»-43 


74 


3-55 


77 


3.67 


97 


1.98 



P&rCbnt. 

OP Mor- 
tality ON 

Deaths. 



Causes op Deaths. 



Kidney disease 

Intestinal disease 

Liver disease 

Abdominal disease . . . . 

Spinal disease 

Rheumatism 

Gout .... 

Weakness and old age. 
Other diseases 

Total deaths. 



No, OP 
Deaths. 



9Z 

17 
zo 

5 
98 

86 



9,099 



Per Cent. 

OP MOR- 

TALrrv OH 
Deaths. 



z.oo 
Z.98 
0.85 

x«< 
o. 

0.47 

0.94 

X.33 
4.09 



>.8x 



It will be seen from an examination of this table that, while the death-rate from tuberculosis 
the general public is from one-seventh to one-fifth of all deaths, in these nursing communities 
ixly two-thirds, or 62.88 per cent, of the mortality from all causes, is due to tuberculosis alone, 
nearly one-half of the convents it was found that the death-rate from tuberculosis rose still 
;her than two-thirds ; in some of them it was three-fourths of the mortality ; in two ** Mother 
»uses '* tuberculosis was the sole cause of death. In convents where many of the nurses were 
^ged in attending upon surgical cases, among which there were few or no consumptives, the 
irtality from this disease was considerably lower. 

The following table gives a summary of the ages at deaths from tuberculosis and other 
eases, and the average duration of life among the nursing orders : 





Age. 


Cause op Death. 


15-90. 


90-95. 


•5-30. 


30-40. 


40-50. 


50-60. 


60-70. 


70. 


K^rctilosis ...• 


"4 

9 


164 
79 


348 
"4 


5*5 
186 


90Z 
147 


43 
107 


81 


66 


i^f Hiiteat^s. ••..--rii-Tr--*Ttfi'-- 




47 


Total 


93 


943 


479 


71X 


347 


ISO 


zoo 


53 





Average duration of life, 36.97 years. 

It will be observed that the death-rates between the ages of 15 and 20 )rears and after 50 
Mrs are comparatively low. The low mortality in the first case is accounted for by the fact that 
V persons enter convent Hie below the age of 18 years, and, in the latter, it is due to the fact 
It the average age at death of the inmates is only 36.27 years. 

It is seen that the highest death-rate in these communities is between the ages of 25 and 50 
ars. Cornet states that the members of these orders are persons whose health at first is known 
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to be excellent, becau»e admission to membership is, amongst the other requirements, dependent 
upon the production by the applicant of a medical certificate to that effect. Their health ii 
therefore at first, as a rule, better than that of Iheir counlrjinen in general, and yet the ayerage 
age at death of these originally healthy individuals, under the peculiar conditions in which ihej 
]ive in these convents, is lower by ten years si least than thai usually estimated of men who are 
engaged in tiades notoriously the most unhealthy, such as metal and stone workers, upholsleren, 
etc. 





Ybam. 


V^nl. 


viiS. 


^,'.1 


«s. 


SS. 






1 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


i 


1 


c 
■S 



1 


1 


i 


J 


OAadixaoi 


•i; 


t! 


T, 


19-4 


*^l 


.J6,. 

63.= 


.: 


'3^:; 


lit 


s: 


.,=.6 


,:s 


JS 


" 




4E.3 






,.6., 


>..3 


.».. 


.=6.. 


194.S 


.43.9 


,.„ 


=j8-7 


■91-= 












^'"i?ui?d;,°J^M 


••■'_ 


....b... 


34.0 


»•' 


.,., 


_"■'. 


„ 


8v« 


lft-5 


'"*';'"' 


,.».*. 



In studyiuR this table it should be borne in mind that the Ereit majority of the inmates do 
not begin convent life until they have reached the ages of 20 to 30 years, and that they die oi 
consumption in the greatest numbers between 25 and 40 years of age. The novices and thue 
who have most lately entered the convent have most of the rough work lo do ; they are requucd 
to dean the wards, make the beds and remove and wash pocket handkerchiefs and bed and body 
linen used b^ the sick. 

Comparing the mortaJitj in the Prussian State with that of the nursing orders it is seen, tbit 
between the ages of 15 and 30 years the {general proportionate death-rate io the cotiventa is fou 
times that of the state ; between 10 and 30 years of aee it is about three times greater in the coo- 
vents than in the state ; between 30 and 40 years of age the convent death-rate is doable thai of 
the state ; after 40 years of age the inmates of the convents and the general populalian b^n to 
show more equally proportionate death-rates. 

If from the total death-rate in the state and in the convents that portion of it due to tobena- 
losis be deducted then the marked difference between the two death-rates disappears to a gitit 
extent. If the mortality due to all infectious diseases, including tuberculosis, be deducted in 
the state and orders, then up 10 the a^e of 40 years the death-rates in state and convent ire 
remarkably equal. From 40 to 60 years of age the death-rate due to non-infectiooi dinasa ii 
lower in the convent than in the state. In other words, it is clearly evident that the high mortality 
which ohtaiiks in these orders is due entirely to the infectious diseases, and more particularly ID 
tuberculosis. 

The following table shows the frequency of tuberculosis and other diseases in these cooioilti 
as compared with the whole of Prussia, in every hundred deaths, between the ages of 15 and ont 





Y^ 


Y.A11I. 


Y-Li. 


vCS. 


v'SS. 


^. 


60-10 


Ye^b 


Totu. 


Caubk df Db.™- 




f 








. 




















. 


[ f 




1 


1 


1 


i 

.::t 


1 


a; 


S:S 


f 
:i:! 


•; 


1 
4J.0 


1 


•B.e 


i 


1 

H.t 


-J, 


■E 


III 


ofhlT/d'i.oliv"!;:"::; 


s 


%■' 


a: 


^^f^ 



From this table it is seen that, up to the age of 50 years, never less than one. half the desihs, 
bnt for the most part three-fourths (7J per cent.)of them, are due to tuberculosis. It i> aesi" 
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The following table shovra the relation of the mortality to the length of residence in the 
convents and employment as sick nurses, divided into periods of five years each : 



Lbmctm of Rksidknck 
IK Convent. 


MoRTALrrv 

FROM ALL 

Causes. 


MOKTilLITY 

PROM 

TUBBKCULOSIS. 


Mortality 

prom other 

Infectious 

Diseases. 


MOftTALI lY 

PROM Cancer. 


Mortality 

from other 

Diseases. 


U to c vcars 


709 

50s 
300 
X97 

134 
94 
49 
31 
35 
16 

X4 
6 

5 


axo 

133 
S3 
37 

7 

1 

a 

• • 

X 

« • 


1x8 

4« 
93 
ax 
18 

XX 

9 
3 

X 
X 

• • 

• • 

• • 


4 

5 

9 

9 
10 

3 
6 

a 

• • 

X 

• • 

• • 

• • 


88 


^ to xo vcars .«.. 


43 
63 
56 

33 
23 

25 

»3 

»4 

5 

5 


xo to 15 years 

X C to 20 VCATS 


90 to 2C VCATS ......••* 


9c to to vcan .............' 


^3 ^^ J" jw»»» ••*•■•••..••• 

10 to -j; vcan 


^< to AO VCAT* 


AO to AC vcairs ......*■«.... 


AC to CO Tears 


^3 *** y /*"*» 

■A to cc vcar* 


cc to 60 vcais 


Chrcr 60 years 





Comet found that during the first half year of convent life the mortality was very low, but 
that afterward it rapidly increased, so that in the first five years, out of 709 deaths, 494 were due 
to tuberculosis ; and in the first ten years nearly twice as many (868 out of 1,214) died from this 
disease as succumbed to it in all the other years of convent life together. The highest mortality 
from tuberculosis was reached in the third year of the nurses* cloister life. 

" It must strike every one as startling,** remarks Heron, who quotes Comet's statistics, •* that 
in these convents we find communities recmited from amongst persons who, with very few excep- 
tions, are certified by physicians to be in excellent health when they enter upon their convential 
duties, and that in from 16 to 18 years from that time these healthy young people will have reached 
the average limit of their lives. This enormous mortality, unequalled, I believe, amongst adults, 
owes its monster proportions to one cause above all others — tuberculosis.** 

Reference has already been made to the work which the novices and recent members oi these 
orders are reouired to do ; namely, cleaning the wards, making the beds, washing the handker- 
chiefs and bed and body Unen, etc., of the consumptive patients. <*It is obvious,*' Heron says, 
*' that amongst persons so occupied we should expect to find tubercular disease unusually frequent. 
These are the people most likely to come into intimate and fre(|uent contact with a chief source of 
infection — the dried expectoration of consumptives. The principal insanitary condition of convent 
life is the living together of considerable numbers of persons who have not, from the nature of their 
caOiDg, sufficient opportunities for open air exercise. It is impossible to believe, knowing what we 
do of the cause <i tubercle, that such a condition of life could, of itself, produce tubercular disease. 
On the other hand, it would certainly lead to the rapid spread of that disease after it was intro- 
duced amongst such communities.'* 

Finally, Dr. Heron, who carefully weighs the various questions as to the cause of tuberculosis, 

comes to the following conclusion : ** Still, though infection is the only route by which tubercular 

diseases reach mankind, and beasts also, there does remain something of mystery, so it seems to me, 

azoond the fact that so many people, who are often exposed to the infection of tuberculosis through 

many years of their lives, never show a symptom of tubercular infection. The oft-quoted statistics 

of the Brompton Hospital, and my experience amongst mv colleagues at the City of London 

Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, and my observations of the resident staff there, medical officers 

and nurses, have greatly impressed me with the fact, that it is not a trivial number of people who 

are often and closely associated with consumptives, and who escape infection by them. I cannot 

adequately explain this very interesting and important point. When, however, I turn to the 

bacteriology of tuberculosis, and to the statistics, tor example, of the Catholic Nursing Orders of 

Prussia, the evidence strikes me as overwhelming in its force, and as leaving no escape from the 

solemn conclusion, that tuberculosis, in all its forms, results from infection alone, and that the 

<»nly source of the infection, of which we have any knowledge, is found in the tubercular bodies of 

animals, both men and beasts.*' 
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Mortality Statistics from Tuberculosis in the University Polyclinic in Munich (Goldsmith and 

Luxenburger^ Munch Med. Wochenshrift^ September^ 1896). 

In 100 autopsies made in the above polyclinic during the year 1S94-95, the folloiring data 
were obtained : 

Tuberculosis as cause of death in 44 cases. 

Active phtHisi^ in 12 cases. 

Inactive phthisis in 24 cases. 

No tubercular lesions in 20 cases. 

Comparing the deaths from tuberculosis with the deaths from all causes, half of whom were 
autopsied, the following table is given : 



Year. 


Total Deaths pkom axx Causes. 


Dkaths pkom Tubbrcuxxxis. 


1803 .'... 


131 
141 

152 


63-48 per cent. 
7 1-50 per cent. 
77-50.6 per cent 


zy^ 

1894 

189s 


7j »••••• •••••• .•.•••••••••• 



'* This shows only too clearly the enormous death-rate from tuberculosis in this institution, ai 
was confirmed by autopsy in many of the cases. Only 20 out of the post murtems made in 1895 
were free from tuberculosis. Of the 80 persons affected with the disease 56 (70 per cenL) were 
seriously ill, and of these 44, or more than one-half of those affected died ; and in 24 cases (30 per 
cent.) the previously existing tubercular processes were healed. It is stated that these ngnrei 
rather under than over estimate the actual facts, as in these investigations extensive pleuritic 

growths were not reckoned as being tuberculous, except when they showed caseous formations in 
le lungs or corresponding lymphatic changes in the bronchial glands, etc. 

<*Such being the case, then, that among certain classes of people in Munich 80 per cent, in 
tuberculous, no one can deny that something should be done to prevent the spread of this disease." 
The following table gives the average ages at death of those who died at this institution : 





AVSRAGB Acs AT DbaTH PROM 
TUBBRCVLnSIS. 


AVBRAGB AgB AT DbaTM PROM 

Othbr Causes. 




MALX. 


PBMALB. 


MALB. 


PEMALI. 


180:1 


42.4 
37.6 
37.0 


28.8 

33-6 


61.2 
56.0 


56.8 

55.9 
60.0 


zy-^ 

1804 


zy^ 

1895 


•J ••••**•••• 





** Can it be a mere coincidence," inquire these observers, "that the average duration of life 
of the tuberculous males is longer, both relatively and absolutely, than that of the tubercoloos 
females ; while with those who are not tuberculous this difference entirely disappears, or the 
reverse is the case. This we venture to deny. The true explanation of this striking circumstance 
is to be found in the fact that among the working classes, the men, owing to the character of their 
work as laborers, are afforded much greater opportunity to work in the open air than the women, 
and that they provide better food for themselves than the women obtain. In other diseases, such 
as heart and kidney diseases, joint affections, nervous disturbances, etc., these factors do not sees 
to play so important a part. If good food and fresh air, under such conditions, accidental ind 
inadequate as they are, evidently have such a beneficial effect on tuberculous diseases, ho«r much 
better results may we hope to get from the establishment of public hospitals for the proper treatment 
of consumptives. * ' 

The Influence of Occupation on the Liability to Tuberculosis, 

It has long been recognized that the habits and occupations of people 
have an important influence in predisposing them to the disease. The 
following table has been prepared from statistics collected by Lindsay in 
his ** Climatic Treatment of Consumption," quoted by Evans (Phthisiology). 
to illustrate the effect of occupations on the mortality from tuberculosis: 



( 
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Occupation. 


Mortality pkom 

tubbkculosis pbr 

XfOco Deaths 

FKOM ALL CaUSKS. 


Occupation. 


MOKTALmr PROM 
TUBBKCULOSIS PBK 

1,000 Dbaths 

PSOM ALL CaUSBS. 


,en 


108 

167 

301 

461 
103 

121 

371 

433 


Earthenware workers 

Hosiery workers 


I6S 






Cotton-mill operators 

Wool workers 


257 
272 

308 

359 
126 




• 


Quarrymen 


;rs 


Cab and omnibus drivers 

Coal miners 




kers 











om an examination of this table it will be seen that consumption is 
iratively rare among those who live an outdoor life under normal 
ealthy conditions ; that it is comparatively common among those 
live habitually indoors ; and that it attains its maximum height 
g those whose occupation involves prolonged confinement in a 
id atmosphere. 

le apparent exceptions to the law that the mortality from consump- 
5 in direct ratio to the contaminaion of the air of respiration, admit, 
e most part, of a ready explanation. Thus quarrymen, although 
ng in the open air, have a high mortality ; but here the inhalation 
tides of stone dust, which is known to be one of the most powerful 
sposing causes of consumption, comes into play. Cab and omnibus 
-s, also working in the open air, have a mortality rate from con- 
tion of 359 per 1,000 deaths ; but they are proverbially an unhealthfiil 
in general, owing to their intemperance, exposure to wet weather. 
Again, coal miners are in an apparent exception to the rule, enjoying 
arative exemption from consumption, though engaged in work 
. one might suppose would render them peculiarly liable to the 
>e ; but, as Lindsay remarks, this is probably due to the fact that 
ork is excessively laborious, and hence is usually chosen by those 
ire free from hereditary tendehcy or acquired debility of any kind, 
lat as their work requires the exertion of so much physical strength, 
relinquish it at the first signs of failing health, and, seeking some 
r occupation, are not tabulated as miners in the mortality statistics. 

rsch, also quoted by Evans, gives the following data on this subject : ** Summing up 
om*s inquiries, which were based in part on official statistics of the mortality, and in part 
.'pendent local researches into the death-rate from consumption in the manufacturing 
i of England, Simon concludes as follows : ' In proportion as tne male and female popula- 
te severally attached to indoor branches of industry, in such proportion, other tnings 
qual, their respective death-rates by lung diseases increased • • • and this further 
ive proof was given to the influence ot an accused occupation, namely : That the high 
ite from lung disease belonged, according to the occupation, to men or to women of tne 
that it sometimes was nearly twice as high lor the employed sex as for the unemployed 
i that it only extended to both sexes when both were engaged in the occupation.' " 
)mith has ascertained, for 1,000 persons treated for consumption at the Brompton Hospital, 
per cent, of them had been in the habit of spending their time in over-crowded, hot and 
laces indoors. Fmkelnburg's summary of his inquiries into the causes of mortality in 
1 Prussia is as follows : The victims of pulmonary phthisis are the more numerous the 
:nerally are indoor occupations followed oy the one sex or the other, especially when the 
Is of their work are such as to create dust — wool-carding and spinning, knife-grinding and 
Dlishing are the most conspicuous. Wherever these occupations are found, among the rural 
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population as well, there also the mortality from phthisis reaches a high figure, although nerer so 
nigh as in towns with the same industries. The same circumstances serve to account for the 
strikingly common occurrence of phthisis in nunneries, seminaries and such like institutions 
* * * also in the Oriental harems, not only among the women, but among the childroi 
also ; again amone badly lodged troops, of which we have evidence from England, France, Tur- 
key and India, and, above all, in prisons. " 

Lagneau (mortality from tuberculosis following occupation. Revue de la Tuberculose, 1893, 
p. 88), compares numerous European statistics, and arrives at these results : 

*< I. The occupations which renders persons particularly predisposed to tuberculosis are those 
in which they are especially exposed to dust, as, for example, quarrymen, who, according to Swiss 
statistics, have a mortality of 10 per cent, from tuberculosis. 

** 2. Persons who, owing to their occupations, lead a sedentary mode of life, are more pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis than others. According to English statistics, students, young clergymen 
ana others show a mortality of 459 deaths from tuberculosis per i,coo deaths from all causes. 

<*3. Printers in England and Lithographers in Italy have a mortality of 300 to 400 per 
1,000 deaths. 

** 4. On the other hand, those who live in the open air constantly have an almost complete 
immunity from consummation ; such as shepherds, farmers and sailors ; i to 2 per 1,000 only.** 

Lagneau has also investigated the influence of density of population on the death-rate from 
tuberculosis in cities. 

In France, the statistics of 662 cities show that the denser the population the greater the 
number of deaths from tuberculosis. 

The following table illustrates this fact : 

Cities. Deaths ptr moo 

In 95 cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants. 1.81 

In 33 cities of less than 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants 2.16 

In 127 cities of less than 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants 2-2 

In 50 cities of less than 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants 2.8 

In 46 cities of less than 30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 3.0$ 

In 1 1 cities of less than 100,000 to 430,000 inhabitants 3.63 

In Paris, 2,424,705 inhabitants 4.90 



Some Evidences of Infection by Dust from Places Occupied by Tubercu- 
lous Persons. 

Cornet (Zeitschrift f. Hyg., Vol. V., 1888) has chiefly studied the dust, 
and his article is so well known that it is only necessary to state here that 
out of 311 trials with the dust and dirt from places occupied by consump- 
tives, 59 gave positive results ; 77 trials made with the dust of other 
places were negative. Many other experimenters since Cornet have con- 
firmed his observations. Reinbold (Central-bl. f. Bact u. Parasit, Vol. 11^ 
p. 199) and others, have found tubercle bacilli in the air of infected roomSi 
Spillman (Compt. Rendu. CV., '87, p. 352) and Hofifman (Central-bL t 
Bact. u. Parasit, Vol. IV., p. 269) have found that flies carry the germ in 
their intestines and deposit it in their droppings, and Hoffman, in one 
case out of four, found the bacilli in the intestines of flies virulent when 
inoculated into the eyes of rabbits. Stone (Amer. Jour. Med. So, 
March, 1891), has shown that the tubercle bacilli may be virulent in sputa 
after three years, during the last two of which it had been in a state of 
absolute dryness. Cadeac and Mallet (Congres pore TEtude de la Tub«»- 
culose) found that the lungs of tuberculous cattle, dried and powderel 
and then exposed to the air of a room, were virulent at the end of 102 
days. A piece the size of the fist, dried and exposed to the air, infected 
at the end of 150 days ; a similar piece, buried in a 3-litre flask filled witk 
sand, was virulent at 159 days ; also pieces in a flask of water, exposed to 
sunlight for 120 days, and others in running water for one month, wot 
virulent (quoted by Jeffries, Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., Sept 3, iSpiji 
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Straus (Revue de la Tuberculose, 1896, p. 198), has found tubercle 
)acilli in the nasal cavities of healthy persons exposed to infected areas. 
n 29 healthy individuals remaining in consumptive wards in a hospital 
or a greater or less period of time, 9 were found to have virulent bacilli 
n their nostrils. About one-fourth of all cases examined contained 
ubercle bacilli in the nasal cavities. This observation of Straus has been 
Jso confirmed by others, as regards the nose. Lermoyez, Dieulafoy, 
jtc, have found tubercle bacilli in the throats of healthy individuals 
exposed to infection. 

Since the investigation of Villemin, Koch, Cornet and others, it is 
Lcknowledged generally that the dried sputum of consumptives contained 
n the dust of infected areas is the chief source of tubercular infection. 
The common form of the disease in man, namely, pulmonary consump- 
ion, would seem to indicate that, for the most part, infection was 
wrought about by inhalation. These experiments now show, first, that 
irulent tubercle bacilli may penetrate and become lodged in the nasal 
avities and throats of healthy individuals, when exposed to contact for 
ny length of time to tuberculous patients, as in infected rooms or hos- 
►ital wards ; second, they demonstrate how numerous these germs are in 
he atmosphere of such places inhabited by consumptives; and third, 
hey prove that the common mode of communicating the disease is by 
he respiratory tract 

iom^ General Considerations of the Prevalence^ Cause and Prevention of 

Tuberculosis. 

Vaughan (Med. News, March 7, 1896), writing on the restriction of tuberculosis, says : <* Of 
le 63,000,000 people living to-day in the United States, 9,000,000 or more will die of tuberculosis, 
aless something is done to prevent it. In the census of 1890, 102,199 deaths are reported as due 
> pulmonary tuberculosis. To the reported deaths, not less than 30 per cent, should be added in 
roer to arrive at the actual number. When this computation is maae, it will be found thai the 
mual number of deaths in this country from pulmonary tuberculosis amounts to nearly 133,000. 
* * In all probability the tubercle bacillus is directly or indirectly the cause of not 
ss than 150,000 deaths in this country each year.'* 

<* Leyden gives the ratio between annual deaths and the total number of infected persons 
t I to 7. Williams states that the average life of the consumptives among the better-to-do classes 
r England is 8 years. Accepting Leyden's estimate, we see that an average of 150,000 deaths 
nnuaUy, indicates that the total number of persons in this country to-day infected with tubercu- 
isis amounts to 1,050,000, or i out of every 60 of the population. These figures are probably too 
nail. Germany has a population equal to about three-fourths that of this country, and Leyden 
ated before the International Congress of Hygiene and Demagraphy at Buda Pesth, last Sep- 
tmber, that the number of consumptives in the German Empire is not less than 1,300,000, and the 
nnual deaths from this disease in the same country ran?e from 170,000 to 180,000. It should be 
tated the figures given include only those cases in which tuberculosis progresses and causes death. 
The number of persons actually infected is indeed so large that one hesitates to give it. The 
ecords of the autopsies show that not less than one-third of all men have tuberculosis during some 
)eriod of life. 

"When the consumptive knows how, and properly attends to the thorough destruction of the 
yaa& thrown off from his body, there is no longer any danger of his becoming a centre of infec- 
aon. Residence in a properly conducted hospital, arranged especially for the care and treatment 
of tuberculous patients, would be perfectly safe. The dangler of infection in such a house would 
be much less than that to which the traveler subjects himself every time he passes a night in a 
liote].  *  Wherever we go we are in danger of being infected, but if certain well-known 
nles should be followed in detail, the infected and the uninfected might mingle without danger. 
•   Comet has shown by positive demonstration that of all places examined by him where 
people congregate, the one most free from the chance of accidental infection is the properly 
9^pped and kept surgical operating room. Here one is less liable to infection than he is in the 
^n street, or in the best kept hotel, or in a private house. 
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<* Frequently we hear it stated that only the weak and feeble acquire consumption, and the ^- 
test survive. A more heartless, false and unscientific statement was never made.    While 
there are undoubtedly differences in susceptibility with little exposure, with no exposure the most 
feeble and unfit will not acquire tuberculosis, and with sufficient exposure there is probably none 
sufficiently robust to remain immune to tliis disease. * * • Mentone once had the reputatico 
of being a most excellent place for the climatic treatment of consumption, but the invalid visitors 
coughed and expectorated on the streets and in the houses until the disease became fearfully preva- 
lent among the native-bom. The following quotation is from an article by Bennet, who practiced 
medicine at Mentone for many years, and who, at the time of writing this article, did not believe 
tuberculosis to be inlectious : * During the last few years phthisis has become much more comnua 
at Mentone among the girls and young women than it formerly was, especially among the washer- 
women, a numerous class, and contagion from the linen soiled by the sputa of consumptives hai 
been suggested as the cause. • • • When I first settled in this region in 1859, 
nearly the entire population was agriculturally occupied. All the young women of a village Ijing 
on a mountain side a few hundred feet above a property of mine were thus engaged, working at the 
soil with their fathers and brothers, carrying stones and earth in baskets on Uieir heads. They 
were fine, healthy, robust girls and women, fed on macaroni, oUve oil and wine, worthy to be the 
mothers of men. * * » Times have changed ; the Grimaldi girls have all become towa 
workers, washerwomen, seamstresses, servants, and they be^n to die of consumption. Is it not 
because they work in close, badly ventilated damp rooms, mstead of in the open air ? Is it not 
again a question of rebreathed air, not of contagion ? * * * * 

♦* We are to restrict the disease by preventing the primary infection. How can this be done? 
Only in one way — by the destruction of the infectmg agent. The places where the tubercle badlloi 
is found outside of the human body have already been enumeratea. We must stop the sale of oulk 
and meat from tuberculosis animals. • • • fj^g greatest work must be done io the 
disinfection of the sputum and other germ-containing excretions from the human body. Bfich 
good can be accomplished by the circulars now being quite generally distributed by Boards flf 
Health, but this agency is insufficient and mcomplete. • • • j believe that cmf 
State should establish one or more hospitals for the education and treatment of its consoop 
tives.  »  These hospitals should have a twofold use. The training of tf 
inmates in methods of restricting the disease would be of untold benefit, and it is nor 
generaUy conceded that the institutional treatment of the disease is the most succestt 
* * * Bat, says one, the experiment which you propose would be, if earned oi; 
an expensive one. This is true, but is it not also true that we are paying heavy tribute to tkii 
plague at present ? How much loss in money do the 150,000 annual deaths from thisdisei* 
entail ? * * * I will not attempt to name a money value of these lives. The qncstki 
is above .any financial considerations. It is one of the welfare of the human race. • * * 
In the plan which I propose, it would not be necessary for every consumptive to go to sudii 
hospital, nor would it necessitate even the incurables remaining in these places indefinitely. The 
intelligent tubercular patient may live in intimate relations with his family, so soon as hekiio«i> 
and will practice the rules necessary to prevent infecting others. There is nothing cruel in the < 
proposition which I make. On the other hand, it has everything to recommend it from a hamoe j 
ana even sentimental standpoint." 

Ransomc, in his Milroy Lectures on the Etiology and Prevention of Phthisis (Lancet, Mni; 
8, 1890), says: <* Tuberculosis at the present day carries off, annually, nearly 70,000 penooi(Si| 
England) in the form of phthisis, at the ages between 15 and 45, the most useful stages of huaj 
existence ; it kills more than one- third of the people who die, and nearly half between 15 and K; 
Moreover, in its prolonged and painful course, it either prevents its victims from earning a liioNJ 
hood, or at leas>t mterferes greatly with their daily work. Its habit of seizing upon the flovertf J 
the population ; its slow but almost certain progress toward death ; the utter misery of the Wj 
few months or weeks of existence — all these are features in the fell disorder that render its strif ) 
all-important, not only to medical men, but also to statesmen, and to all who are concerned in I 
the welfare of the nation. Up to a recent period, not only was consumption supposed to ^. 
incurable, but it was also regarded as almost inevitable, and the fate of the consumptive pith'j 
himself was generally looked upon as hopeless. »   g^^ these views of the inenrf>i 
character and incurability of phthisis are now altered ; for not only does clinical evidence ihi'Ms ^ 
a considerable percentage of cure and improvement, under judicious treatment, but theendB*B^^ 
derived from the post mortem examination of adults who have died from diseases other lkiflta~ 
phthisis shows that a very large percentage of persons have suffered and have recovered froitttih4|i^s.^ 
cular disease of the lungs. With regard to the prevention of the disease, still less can anydflriQ^ ^-. 
prevail; during the last thirty years the returns of the Registrar General show that the •— Ij K rk 
death-rate from phthisis has been reduced by more than one-third. This improvement, which iijfl caozj- 
confined to England, is too lar^e to credit to the greater accuracy in diagnosis ; it is attrif^ 
to the prevention of phthsis by improved hygiene. The records of the mortality of the 
army and navy furnish evidence of the strongest kind of the influence of sanitary measnitstf 
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preventative of consumption, and Dr. Buchanan has shown that good drainage of a locality may 
oiniinish by one>half the prevalence of the disease.'*   • 

<* Few medical men who have been long in practice will doubt the existence of family predis- 
position to tubercular disease. Most of us have seen instances in which almost every member of a 
fiamily have died of tuberculosis, and in other cases members of the same family living in different 
places have most of them ultimately succumbed to it. Yet it is quite possible to make too much of 
this influence, and when we consult the statistics that have been put together on the subject, we find 
great diHerences in the results given by different observers, and in the figures no account is taken 
of the external circumstances, sources of infection from without, that are common to all members 
of the family. Again, since nearly half of all the deaths between the marriageable ages, from 15 to 35, 
are due to this cause, there would be nothing surprising in the fact that half of the consumptive 
patients have had consumptive relatives, unless the famiGes were unusually large ; and if we araw 
grandparents and collateral relatives into the statistical net, it breaks at once, and holds no solid 
conclusion. It is highly probable that heredity has less to do with consumptives than is commonly 
supposed ; we must ascribe to it a much smaller influence than is usually given.*' 

'* There are four possible modes of infection by the tubercle bacillus : It may gain access to 
the interior by the skin, the generative organs, the digestive tract and the lungs. The few excep- 
tional recorded cases of inoculation by the skin only serve to show the rarity of the occurrence. 
Infection by means of marital intercourse is also probably very uncommon. Tuberculosis has 
been produced in animals by feeding them with tuberculous material, and the question as to the 
suitability for food of the flesh of tuberculous animals is undoubtedly one of enormous importance. 
* * * The evidence as to the transmissibility of tubercle by the ingestion of milk from 
tn'oerculous animals is much more distinct and positive even when there was no evidence of gen- 
eral infection in the beasts. #   gut there are certain broad considerations which 
should, I think, prevent us from attributing much of the phthisis that prevails to either source of 
infection (meat or milk). The poor, who mostly suffer, very rarely take meat, and they prefer it 
over-cooked rather than under-done ; butchers and cooks who suffer from tapeworm from picking 
at raw meat, are less liable than others to phthisis. The Hindoos, who abjure meat of oxen, are 
as subject to phthisis as other races ; and the Guanchos, of South America, who subsist almost 
entirely upon beef, are remarkably free from the disease. So, too, the poor denizens of our towns 
are often unable to procure milk, though when they do get it it is more likely to be obtained from 
diseased animals, and also more open to contamination by tuberculous dust in the small milk shops 
in which it is stored. The comparative rarity of the disease among the children of the rich, who 
consume it largely, and who will very seldom take it after it has been boiled, shows that the 
danger from this source is not quite so serious as it has lately been represented to be both in this 
country and abroad. * * • *];*))£ next medium through which the bacilli may be con- 
veyed is the air. There is but little certain proof of the contagiousness of phthis s from mouth to 
mouth. * * * It is well known that Koch regards the dissemination of phthisis by 
means of dust as the most common way in which this disease is produced, by the drying up and 
pulverization of matter expectorated upon the ground, or on the floors of dwellings, or on the 
handkerchiefs. This view was taken long before the discovery of the tubercle bacillus, and it 
would account for most of the cases of supposed direct infection that have been recorded. *  • 
**If all the suggestions that have been made (inspection of meat, milk, building of sanitary 
dwellings, disinfection of sputa, etc.), were carried into effect, we might fairly hope that in a few 
years there would be a considerable reduction of the phthisis death-rate ; but in spite of preventive 
. efforts there would remain a large number of persons suffenng from the disease, ana it would 
. become a serious question for the public and for the State, whether such persons, if tkey are without 
proper lodging ana accommodation for preventing infection, should not be provided with asylums 
or hospitals until the disease is either cured or ends in death. Enormous sums have been spent in 
the past in the isolation of leprosy, which is less easy to control by such a method ; and if a country 
like Norway can provide asylums for a large population of its lepers, it is not too much to asK 
Great Britain to make the attempt to segregate those consumptives who are Ukely to be a source of 
danger to the community. • * * Although phthisis is not directly contagious, I 
irenture to contend that there would be nothing unreasonable in thus classing it ; for it is strictly 
analogous to enteric fever. I would class phthisis with other infective disorders, so that every case, 
«s soon as it is discovered, should be notified to the medical officers of health. • » • 
Vrhen the patient becomes unable to follow his employment, he should be offered such an asylum 
%s a workhouse or hospital, which should be made as little humiliating and free from ignominy as 
jKissible. When such a hospital is effectively administered, there could be probably no better fate 
SB store for the poor invalid who might even be restored to his family, and be able to return to bis 
'^^ork. For patients not reduced to pauperism, male and female wards might be constructed in 
^doonection with the hospital for infectious diseases, and there is still a wide field open to private 
Ibenevolence in the provision of sanitariums or houses for these unfortunates." 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SPECIAL HOSPITALS FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE POOR. 

Hon. Charles G. Wilson, 

President : 

Sir — I have the honor to transmit herewith for your consideration 
a communication issued from the Imperial Office for Health, of Germany, 
on the importance of establishing special hospitals for the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Very respectfully, 

HERMANN M. BIGGS, M. D. 



A Contribution to the Determination of the Utility of Special Hospitals 

for Consiunptives. 

(From the Kaiser I iches GesundhHtsaTnt.) 

Tuberculosis has long been accorded a rank of supreme importance among the diseases which 
threaten human life, and especially so since it became known that the term included all fonns of 
the disease, and scrofula as well as consumption. This importance increases immensely when we 
take into account the question of age — that is to say, when leaving out of consideration the peculiar 
conditions of childhood and old age, we study the mortality from tuberculosis between the ages of 
15 and 60 ; for the disease makes its greatest ravages among the laboring classes of the population. 

Statistics as to age mortality, upon which such special investigation could be based, nave only 
been accessible in Germanv within comparatively recent years. As the result of an mquiry into 
this subject, the following figures have been deduced. According to the official returns for the 
year 1893, the latest period for which these dates are accurately given, out of a total of 268,^00 
persons dying between the ages of 15 and 60, of whom the cause of death was reported, 88,654 
died from tuberculosis — a mortality of 33 per cent, for these ages. 

Including deaths from unknown causes, the total number of deaths was 275,094. As these 
returns include only p4 per cent, of the total population, the actual number of deaths was probably 
292,650 of those dying between the ages of 15 and 60, of whom 94,300 died from tuberculosis, 
and 90,800 from phthisis pulmonalis. This proportion of 33 to 100 w.as not the same for al] parts 
of the empire ; m East rrussia the mortality percentage was 22, whereas in parts of Bavaria it 
was 43 per cent. Whether this difference in mortality was due to the mode of life of the people, 
locality, etc., was not definitely determined. But at all events, it was found that those living in 
the northeastern parts of Germany had a lower mortality per 1,000 from tul>erculosis in these ages 
than those inhabiting the western and more densely populated districts. The fact of living in the 
high lands does not seem to have any important effect on the death-rate from tuberculosis, as this 
was greater in several districts situated higher above the sea level, as for instance, in Upper 
Bavaria and the Black Forest, than in any low-lying districts. 

The high mortality rate from tuberculosis for the ages between 15 and 60 in the year 1893 \i 
no exception to the rule, as is shown by the mortality in previous years. The following figures 
give the deaths from tuberculosis for the ages between 15 and 60 in the kingdom of Prussia for 
the five years, 1889 to 1893, inclusive : 



Year. 



1889 
1890 
189I 
1892 

1893 



Deaths. 



Deaths from Tuberculos:s pfji x.oco 
I Dj-aths fkom all Causes. 



57.712 

59.300 
56,083 

53,015 
54,727 



358 
346 

341 
317 

3"3 



It is seen, therefore, that during the great epidemic of influenza, 1889-90, the mortality ftom 
tuberculosis was greater than in 1893. 




From this it uppears that not only such ioiporlant causes of cieath as typhoid lever and the 
mach dreaded cancer, but pneumonia and deaths from violence, Suicide and accidenl, are all 
OTcrshadowed by ruberculosis. 

In view of these recent statistics, founded upon indubitable facts, the question forces itseU 
upon the minds of every one who has the welfare of the people at heart, by what meaoii the ravages 
of this disease can be checked, which threatens more particularly the lives of the workmg 

Tbat it is posEible, in many instances, in otherwise healthy subjects, to conduct a case of 
taberculosis to a favorable termination, or at least to stay its progress, has been amply shown by 
the results of scientilic investigation. 

It ii a fact well known to experienced pathological anatomists, n the result of numerous 
autopsies, that evidence is often ^iven of healed tuberculous processes ; that not only more than 
one-half of all those who die show un examination the old scars of tubercular lesions, but also 
tbat even those who have died of diseases other than tuberculosis, or in the full bloom of health 
from sudden death by accident or suicirle, often show these scars lesrons. 

According to trustworthy authorities, such healed tubercular foci, encapulated or calcified, 
are found in evei? third or lourlh body examined. These have not been tbe cause of death, and, 
on the contrary, have apparently not afiected to any extent during life the functions of the iir|rans 
attacked. One renowned university professor expresses the opinion, from his own experience, 
that htaUd tubercular lesions may be lound in 14 per cent, of all those who have died having 
given no physical signs of phthisis during life, and that this is a low estimate of the actual number. 
Another celebrated teacher of pathological anatomy, in an article recently published, says : 
" Relative recoveries from tuberculosis are frequent." 

But it is not only the pathologists who have come to the conviction, from their observation, 
that it ii possible to check the tubercular process ; many other physicians, who a few years ago 
considered tuberculosis to be an incurable disease, have now come to regard it in a much more 
hopeful lighi. 

Aside from the possibility of removing, by su^cal means, the local ired tubercular foci, the 
hygienic and dielic treatment of consumption, which is by far the most common form of the 
disease, and the systematic education of patients to live in a manner necessary to health, has 
undouhicdly led 10 the most satisfactory results. 

In t)ie Kanitoria of G^Arbersdorf and Falkenstein, which have been established for more than 
twenty years, many tuberculous cases have been treated and hundreds have been fully, and often 
permanently, restored to health, when the treatment was begun early enough and conscientiously 

Among the proof:, to be found in the medical lilerature of the day is the list published by 
Kocniger, giving the number of persons who are known to have recovered from tuberculosis, and 
who have been since tallowed up and seen in positions of active work years after ihey were treated 
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and discharged from ** The Home for Invalids and Aged " in Hanover. Out of 591 persons 
received for treatment for tuberculosis in that institution, 248 were, at the time of the communica- 
tion, still under treatment, and 343 had been discharged. Of these, 200 were dismissed as well, 
or improved (considerably improved), giving a percentage of 58.3 recoveries. 

Dr. Liebe (Hygienische Rundschau No. 17, 1895), gives the following statistics, as the result 
of the treatment in public sanatoria. Of 128 patients admitted during six months into a Hanseatic 
Institute, 90 were under treatment toward the end of the first year, 26 were fully restored to 
health and able to return to work, and 12 were considerably improved. From the reports of such 
institutions, Dr. Liebe deduces the following estimate : That of 81 patients discharged after nine 
months' treatment, 36 would be able to return to work (or 44 per cent.), 26 would be able to do 
light work (or 32 per cent.), while 19 would not be sufficiently recovered to do any work, and 12 
would become worse or die. 

In order to show that the results obtained in these institutions were not temporary, but in 
many cases permanent, the following figures have been published by the management of the 
Hanseatic Hospitals for invalids and aged persons : From March, 1894, to June, 1895, in all, 226 
patients were discharged ; 51 (or 22.6 per cent.) were classified as entirely cured ; 104 (or 46 per 
cent.) as being able to return to work ; 41 as being able to do only light work ; and 30 were 
classified as without result. Later inquiries made in regard to those who were considered cured 
or able to return to work, received a definite reply from 98. In 17 cases the answer was unfavor- 
able — that is to say, the progress made in the sanitarium was again lost ; but in 81 cases (more 
than four-fifths of those from whom replies were received) the result was permanent. 

Such experiments as these warrant us in hoping for ^ood results from the treatment of tuber- 
culosis in public sanitoria ; that the patients in such institutions receive sufficient caure and attention 
to produce the desired result is proved by statistics. 

Of course it would be necessary in such institutions to separate those patients who are suffer- 
ing from an advanced stage of the disease, and who are, so far as treatment is concerned, beyond 
human aid, from those with incipient tuberculosis, and for whom there is still some chance of 
recovery. All possible effort should also be exerted to persuade those who are admitted for treat- 
ment to submit readily and willingly to the measures prescribed ; they should be encouraged and 
cheered, and taught to appreciate the necessity for carrying out faithfully the instructions given 
for their recovery. 

It this is done, then these hospitals will not only assist in restoring many sick and suffering to 
full health or ability to return to work, but they will be of extended benefit to the families and 
fellow laborers of all those treated. While there is danger of infection, the tuberculous persons 
will be isolated, and when they come out of the hospitals they will have learned how to keep 
theraselves in a condition of health, and if a relapse should occur, they will know how to protect 
their children and others around them from the danger of infection by this fatal disease. 

Some estimate may be made of the financial benefit which such public hospitals for consump- 
tives would bring to the people by the following calculations : Assuming that only one-sevenih 
or one-eighth of the 90,800 persons between the ages of 15 and 60 who die annually in Germany 
from tuberculosis — or, in round numbers, 12,000— were subjected to treatment, and that of these 
three- fourths, or 9,000, were restored to health or ability to work, and thus remained alive and 
with their families for three years longer than would be otherwise possible ; and estimating the 
wages of a man (in Germany) to be 600 marks ($150) a year, or say an average of 500 marks ($125) 
for each person between the ages of 15 and 60, then there would be a total gain of 3 X 500 X9»ooo 
equals thirteen and one-half million marks ($3)375»ooo) for those who were thus benefited. To do 
this would require an expenditure, say, of 400 marks ($100 for each of the 12,000 persons treated, 
without deducting interest on plant, or a total cost of about five million marks ($1,250,000^. If 
now the interest on the estimated capital necessary to maintain 4,000 beds be added to this, or 
one million marks ($250,000) more, tnere would remain, after subtracting the total cost of six 
million marks ($1,500,000) for the annual treatment of 12,000 patients, a total yearly gain to the 
public of seven and one-half million marks, or ($1,875,000). To this should be added the profit 
to the patients themselves in the pleasure of living, and the protection aflfoided to the children and 
families of those restored to health, to whom are thus preserved the support of the working fiitber 
or care of the devoted mother for perhaps many years to come. 

It is moreover to be considered that by this treatment in special hospitals a more wholesome 
and sanitary mode of living would be more and more cultivated, particularly among that class of 
the population which is always most neglectful in this respect. 

Finally, as the treatment of incipient tuberculosis continues to progress, the number of those 
suffering from the advanced stages of phthisis would gradually become less and less, until in time 
the disease would be only rare, if it were not entirely stamped out. 

There is no work which can be undertaken which is so humane, and at the same time so 
profitable, as the establishment of special hospitals for consumptives. 
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The following table gives the deatbi bom tuberculosii uid consumption, per i,coo defttlis 
from all causes, for Germany, England, France, Anitria and Belgium, arranged according lo ^e 
and compared with one anotber : 
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The following tables have been prepared by Dr. A. R. Gucrard, 
Assistant Bacteriologist, to illustrate further the facts regarding the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis at different ages : 
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Table II. 

Death Rates from Tubercular Diseases and Phthisis^ per i,ooo Populaiion^ in 1893 and 1896, 
Showing the Percentage of Decrease in the Mortality from the^e Diseases in ihree Years^ 
in New York City. 



Ykab. 



«89 



iP 



Decrease in mortality in three years , 



Population. 



1,758,010 
«.934.o77 



Dbath-ratss pkom 
tubbrculak dissasbs. 



3-5t 
3.06 

13.8^ 



Dkath-matbs 
from Phthisis. 



a. 91 

3.58 

XX. 336 



Table III — Summary. 

MortcUity from Tubercular Diseases^ per 1,000 Deat/is from all Causes, Between the Ages of 15 
cmd 60 YearSy in Germany, Prussia, Bavaria, Prance and England. 



Countries. 




German Empire 

Prussia 

BaTaria 

France 

England 



1892-93 
x89a-93 
i39a-93 
X892-94 
X885-93 



Dbaths prom Tubbrcular 
Diseases, pbr x,ooo Dbaths 
prom all Causes, Betwbsn 
THE Ages op 15 and 60. 



3ai.7 
3i5'i 

318.8 



333.4 (15 to 65 years.) 



Table IV — Summary. 

Mortality from Tubercular Diseases, per 1,000 Deaths from all Causes, Between the Ages of 15 
and 60 Years, in Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Paris, Brussels and New York, 



Countries. 




Rerkn .... 
Vienna . . . 
Prague . . . . 

Pam 

Brussels . . 
New York 



1893-93 
1891-92 
1888-89 
1892-94 
1885-94 
1895-96 



Deaths prom Tubbrculak 
Diseases, per 1,000 Dbaths 
from all Causes, Between 
the Ages of 15 and 60. 



338.0 
459.0 

42t.O 

400.7 

37x.a 

253*7 («5 to 65 years.) 



Some Investigations as to the Virulence of the Diphtheria 
Bacilli Occasionally Found in the Throat Secre- 
tions IN Cases Presenting the Clinical 
Features of Simple Acute Angina. 

BY 

Hermann M. Biggs, M. D., 
Pathologist and Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories. 

It is very difficult to dislodge from the minds of most practitioners of medicine the purel/ 
anatomical conception of diphtheria. Up to the period beginning with the discovery of the Klebs- 
Loeffler bacillus and the development of the methods of bacteriological examination in the diagno- 
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sis of this disease, diphtheria was eeneraljy regarded as an inflammation of the respiratory mucous 
membrane, characterized by the tormation of a false membrane, and this false membrane was 
considered to be the diagnostic feature of the disease. 

Notwithstanding that previous clinical experience had shown that this was not a reliable 
criterion for the diagnosis of diphtheria, and notwithstanding that the evidence derived from 
thousands of bacteriological examinations in acute throat affections has demonstrated the fallacy of 
this view, there still remains the firm belief with a large proportion of the profession that only such 
cases of acute angina are to be regarded as diphtheria as present at some time in their course more 
or less membrane. So thoroughly has this idea become fixed, and so strong is its influence upon 
practice, that many even of those physiaans who unhesitatingly accept the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus 
as the essential cause of diphtheria are still guided by it in their sanitary treatment of cases of true 
diphtheria which simulate simple angina, and they do not regard the isolation and subsequent 
ol^rvation of such cases as either necessary or advisable. 

Physicians readily enough acquiesce in the isolation of cases of mild scarlatina or variola until 
complete desquamation has occurred, and no question arises as to the danger of transmission of 
such diseases to other persons through contact with mild forms, but similar reasoning is not 
allowed to apply to diphtheria. 

The observations of Roux, Koplik, Park and others long ago proved that simple catarrhal 
angina, or what seemed to be clinically simple catarrhal angina, might be caused by the diphtheria 
bacillus. This fact was clearly brought out in an admirable paper by Koplik, published in 1892. 
Long before this time Trousseau, Jacobi and other clinicians had shown that frequently during 
epidemics of diphtheria clinical anginas occur, which are as prostrating as those associated vritn 
the formation of membrane ; and, in 1890, Roux directed attention to the fact that such cases, or 
very mild forms of angina without subsequent prostration, were not infrequently the origin of severe 
epidemics of diphthena. The investigations of many observers, on the other hand, have proven 
that the presence of membrane does not necessarily indicate the existence of diphtheria, as mem- 
braneous inflammations of the throat may be produced by other organisms than the diphtheria 
bacillus. 

The purpose of the series of investigations detailed in this paper was to fix the exact value to 
be attached to the ordinary routine bacteriological examinations in determining the true character 
of the cases described. It was desired to ascertain in how large a proportion of the cases of 
simple acute angina the diphtheria bacilli would prove to be virulent in animal tests when they 
appeared to be typical in form and staining. Previous experience had led us to believe that the 
bacilli in such cases were almost invariably fully virulent. 

The cultures selected for the observations were chosen from those received at the New York 
Health Department laboratories, in which diphtheria bacilli were apparently found on microscop- 
ical examination, and in which the physician's diagnosis was doubtiul or was tonsilitis. In some 
instances the diagnosis accompanying the cultures was simply tonsilitis ; in others it was follicular, 
ulcerative, membranous or pseudo-diphtheritic tonsilitis, or pseudo-diphtheria, or acute pharyngitis, 
or diphtheria with an interrogation point. When cultures were received that had some such 
diagnosis as those referred to, and microscopical examination showed that they contained appar- 
ently typical diphtheria bacilli, the bacilli were plated out, pure cultures obtained, and tneir 
virulence then tested upon guinea-pigs in the usual manner. 

The bacilli derived from cultures made from 48 cases of this type were tested, and in only 3 
instances were the organisms found to be non-virulent. I may say, in passing, that before the 
virulence of any culture was tested, the character of the bacteria present in it was usually passed on 
by Dr. John S. Billings, Jr., and Mr. Alfred L. Beebe, who commonly made the routine examina- 
tions, and Dr. William H. Park and Dr. Anna L. Williams, who plated out the cultures and tested 
the bacilli for virulence. All these persons have had a very laree experience in bacteriological 
work connected with diphtheria, and it will be readily understood that many cultures were thrown 
out as not showing typical Loeffler bacilli, although they would be generally regarded as such. 
The subsequent history of the coses was obtained Irom the attending physicians by inspectors of the 
Health Department, and inquiry was made in each instance as to the source of infection, and as to 
the occurrence of other cases in the family. 

In 4 of the 48 cases the subsequent history could not be obtained. Of the remaining 44, 14 
presented throughout their illness the clinical features of tvpical acute follicular tonsilitis, and in 
all of these the reports showed that the cases were of a mild character, and convalescence was fully 
established in from three to five da3rs. In three instances the course of the disease was that of a 
simple acute pharyngitis of a mild type. In none of these 1 7 cases was there any membrane in 
the throat at any time during the illness, and nothing in the clinical history suggested diphtheria. 
In a number of them the original cultures were sent by the physician in attendance, because one 
or more cases of diphtheria had already occurred in the family or in the institutions in which the 

Satients were inmates, and in others the cultures were sent as a matter of routine, as is frequently 
one by many physicians in New York City. In one additional case, the early historv was that of 
a follicular tonsilitis, from which the child was apparently convalescent, when suadenly croup 
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developed with laryngeal stenosis, and intubation was required ; in another, the histcuy was that of 
a follicular tonsilitis, excepting that after three or four days* illness the child became hoarse and 
had a croup^ cough. No antitoxin was administered, however, and the patient soon recovered. 
In the remaining 25 cases, while originally the diagnosis bv the attending physician was folliciilar 
tonsilitis or was considered to be doubtful, ultimately membrane appeared, and the coarse of the 
disease, finally, was that of a more or less severe diphtheria. 

Excluding the 25 cases in which, ultimately, the patients developed characteristic symptoms 
of diphtheria, there remain the 19 cases which were clinically follicular tonsilitis or pharyngitis^ 
with, in two instances, the development late of some laryngeal symptoms. In 17 of these the 
tests upon animals showed that the bacilli found in the cultures were fully virulent. 

In the analysis of this series of 19 cases of apparently simple angina, associated with the 
presence of the Loeffler bacillus as to the history of contagion, it was found that 4 occurred among 
the inmates of various institutions for children in which diphtheria was at the time prevailing. 
In 6 of the remaining there was a history of previous or subsequent cases in the family, or the 
child was known to have been in contact with some person suffering from diphtheria. The history 
on this point in four cases was not given. It will be seen, therefore, that in 10 out of 15 in which 
the history was obtained there was reasonable evidence of contagion. 

Examination was also made of the records in these 19 cases to show the duration of persistence 
of the Loeffler bacillus. This could be determined in 15 of the series. The Loeffler bacilli bad 
disappeared in most of these cases within eight days of the time of the first culture. In one 
instance, however, they persisted for twelve days, in another for eighteen, and in another for 
thirty da^s. No subsequent tests for virulence were made during the persistence of the bacilli. 

An important question arises in this connection as to the frequencv with which true diphtheria 
simulates simple angina. There are no data at the command of the Health Department in New 
York which throw any light upon this phase of the subject. It has been found, however, that 
where virulent diphtheria bacilli are present in normal throats, as a rule, the history will disclose 
some recent exposure to diphtheria, and in a majority of the cases here described investigation 
proved that there was a definite source for the contagion. 

From April I to 28, notes were made of the clinical and bacteriological diagnosis in every 
case from which cultures were received in the New York municipal laboratories. The number ai 
cultures examined was much smaller during April than during some of the winter months. 
For this period, however, 2,042 cultures were examined. Of these, 915 were primary, 
944 were secondary, and 183 were tnal cultures — that is, were made from the healthy 
throats of persons who had been in contact with diphtheria. Of the 915 primary cultures, 
about one-half, 450, were made by the attending physicians. The clinical diagnoses 
accompanying the slips in these cultures were as follows : In 54 cases, false diphtheria (usually 
tonsillitis); in 145, diphtheria or croup ; and in 241 the diagnosis was doubtful or blank. The 
result of the bacteriological examination was as follows : False diphtheria, 1 10, in contrast ^^nth 
54 diagnosticated as such ; true diphtheria, 239, in contrast with 145 diagnosticated as such ; and 
241 in which the diagnosis was doubtful or blank. In 91 cases the bacteriological diagnosis was 
doubtful, either because the cultures were made too late in the disease, or were contaminated, or 
were unsatisfactory for some other reason. It therefore appears that out of 450 primary cultures 
received from physicians from April I to 28, inclusive, only 239, a little more than half, proved to 
be true diphtheria. During this same period there were reported to the Department, as diphtheria, 
107 cases in which no cultures were made by the attending physicians, but those later made by the 
inspectors of the Department, on bacteriological examination, showed no diphtheria bacilli, and the 
cases were therefore declared to be false diphtheria. 

These data dispose of the statement which has been so constantly made and reiterated, that, 
as the result of the general adoption of bacteriological examinations for the diagnosis of diphtheria, 
the total number ofcases of this disease have been largely increased by the addition of many cases 
of tonsilitis and pharyngitis which were previously regarded as simple anginas. As will be seen 
daring the period referred to, 107 cases considered as diphtheria, and reported as such to the Health 
Department, were excluded from the lists of reported cases of diphtheria by the bacteriological 
examination. During this same period only 80 cases considered by the pnysicians to be false 
diphtheria, or of a doubtful nature, were found, on bacteriological examination, to be true 
diphtheria. 

There are no data at hand to show the exact proportion of cases reported as follicular tonsilitis 
which, on bacteriological examination, prove to be true diphtheria. The proportion, however, is 
small. 

A large number of cultures is sent to the Department in which no clinical diagnosis is given. 
Soxne of Uiese prove to be cases of true diphtheria and some false. Whether they present the 
clinical features of diphtheria, the Department has no means of ascertaining. Comparatively few 
physicians, however, send cultures from cases showing only the symptoms of follicular tonsilitis, 
unless there are some reasons for suspecting the affection to be of a diphtheritic character. 
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Th« obaexrations made on the cases detailed in this paper, while not very numerous, yet when 
iken in connection with those previously made in the liealth Department laboratories, and the 
sfiervations of Koplik and others, are sufficiently conclusive in showing that when diphtheria 
idlli typical in appearance are found in cultures obtained from cases of simple angina (cases in 
hich there is no membrane), animal tests, in a large majority of instances, prove tluit the bacilli 
e fully virulent. In other words, when morphologically typical diphtheria bacilli are found in 
iltmes made after the rather rude methods employed in diagnostic work, the result of the exam- 
ations mav be generally accepted as indicating the existence of virulent diphtheria, unless animal 
5ts have shown the organisms to be non-virulent. 

We may refer, in conclusion, to the following classes of cases : 

First — ^The healthy throats in which diphtheria bacilli are present. In these, investigation 
most always shows that the individuals have been in contact with cases of diphtheria. The 
esence of the bacilli in the throat without any lesions does not, of course, indicate the existence 
the disease. 

Second — The simple anginas in which virulent diphtheria bacilli are found. These are to be 
^rded, from a sanitary standpoint, in exactly the same way as cases of true diphtheria. 

Third — Cases of true diphtheria presenting the ordinary clinical features of diphtheria and 
oviring the Loeffler bacilli. 

Fourth — Cases of angina associated with the production of membrane in which no diphtheria 
cilli are found. These might be regarded, from a clinical standpoint, as diphtheria, but bacter- 
logical examination shows that some other organism than the Loeffler bacillus is the cause of the 
cx:ess. 

It may be urged that the cases described in this paper were possibly instances of streptococcus 
Sammation of the throat, in which diphtheria bacilli chanced to be present in the throat secretions, 
.d were only accidental accompaniments and not the cause of the inflammation. 

This inference does not appear to be justified, and the only excuse for it would seem to be the 
sire to retain the anatomical conception of diphtheria, i.e., that it is always an inflammation 
scxriated with the formation of a false membrane. It is this conception which I particularly wish 
combat, and I desire especially to emphasize the statement that all inflammations of mucous 
embranes, due wholly or in part to tne Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, should be included under the 
ime diphtheria, without reference to the site or extent or intensity of the inflammatory process, 
the character of the exudate. 
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HiSTOKY OF THE CaSB. 
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The Production of Diphtheria Toxin, 

BY 

W. h! Park, M. D., and A. W. Williams, M. D. 

(From the Bacteriological Labcraiary of the Health Department of the City of Aew York,) 

The production of diphtheria antitoxin was undertaken by the New York City HeaU 
De]>artment in September, 1894. The number of horses, at first limited to a few, was grmduaUj 
increased until in January, 1895, forty were under treatment. In order to supply sufficient toiii 
for the injection 01 these tiorses it had to be produced in large quantities. It was also desirable ti 
obtain the toxin in as concentrated a form as possible, so that the horses, which required ever- 
increasing amounts, should not receive subcutaneously too large quantities of fluid. The state- 
ments of Roux and Behring were so explicit as to the methods of producing; toxin that their advice 
was followed for a time without questioning. At considerable expense and trouble, virulent diph- 
theria bacilli were either grown for several weeks in broth contained in especially constructed 
flasks, and under a constant current of fresh air, as advised by Roux, or the bouillon cultures oqb- 
tained in Erlenmeyer flasks were allowed to stand in the incubator at 35° for from four to si 
weeks, as recommended by Behring. 

The results were not satisfactory. The toxin produced by these methods had geoendlya 
strength such that o.i cubic centimetre would kill a 250 gramme guinea pig in four to fivediji 
(Behnng*s normal toxin). Occasionally 0.05 cubic centimetres would kill, while, on the oUier 
hand, not infrequently 0.2 cubic centimetres or even more was required. 

The moderate strength of the toxin obtained with abundant growth of badlH, and the bA 
that the toxin was never found to increase at later periods in cultures after they had developed fir 
three weeks at 35° C, but rather was frequently found to slowly disappear when these were kl 
longer in the incubator, made us resolve to thoroughly investigate in a practical way the lengtliaf 
time needed for the production of toxin, and the best conditions, both as to culture and medi% 
under which to obtain it. The rapid production of very poisonous toxin in human and experi* 
mental diphtheria suggested to us that under favorable conditions it would probably be as qoicklf 
produced by very virulent bacilli in bouillon. 

The experimental work described in this paper was done in the Bacteriological Laboratory of 
the Health Department of the City of New York, of which Dr. Hermann M. Biggs is the director, 
and comprises two series of investigations. 

Technique. 

The bouillon in each set of experiments, after being prepared from meat in the regular wty, 
was first poured into a single vessel and made neutral to litmus. From this common stock portioos 
were remove<l, and, after having added the amounts of normal soda solution and ]>eptone desired, 
were poured into 600 cubic centimetre Erlenmeyer flasks. All the flasks contained the same 
amount of bouillon — 250 cubic centimetres— and were similarly stoppered with cotton. In the 
second series of experiments each flask was covered by a paper cap as an additional precaution to 
to prevent contamination. All the flasks were placed in the same incubator and kept at a temper- 
ature of 35*^ C. By these means all the conditions for the growth of the different cultures were 
exactly similar except those which we purposely made different, such as the amounts of peptone 
and of alkali, and the degrees of virulence of the different bacilli used. The inoculation of the 
bouillon in all the flasks ot each series with the diphtheria bacilli was made from a single bouillon 
culture of forty-eight hours' growth. Each flask was inoculated with an equal amount — 2.5 cnbic 
centimetres — of this thoroughly shaken culture. 

In order to test the influence of the reaction, of the percentage of peptone, and of the d^rec 
of virulence possessed by the bacillus upon the production of toxin, the following scheme wis 
carried out. The details of the second experiment, as being the most extensive, will be first 
described, and then later the points in which the first one dififered from it. The bouillon used 
contained only faint traces of glucose derived from the meat. After being mixed thoroughlv, it 
was divided into three portions. To one-half of the bouillon I per cent, peptone, to one-third 
2 per cent, peptone, and to one-sixth 4 per cent, peptone was added. Each one of the three 

f>orlions of neuiral bouillon was then further subdivided into four equal parts. The first part was 
eft neutral, to the ^econd 5 cubic centimetres, to the third 10 cubic centimetres, and to the fourth 
15 cubic centimetres of normal soda solution (ao grammes of sodium hydrate to the litre) were 
added. With these different varieties of bouillon, seventy-two 600 cubic centimetre Erlcnmc)'cr 
flasks were partly filled, each flask receiving 250 cubic centimetres. These flasks, after being 
both plugged with cotton and covered with loosely. fitting paper caps, were sterilized on three 
successive days, for one hour each, in Arnold Steam Sterilizers. 

The flasks were now finally divided into three groups, each of which contained an eqnal 
number of all the difterent varieties of bouillon. For the inoculation, three cultures were employed 
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which differed somewhat in virulence. The one named 8, which was obtained two months 
previously from a very mild case of diphtheria, killed a 500 gramme guinea pig in a dose of 0.002 
cubic centimetres. Culture named R came from a moderately severe diphtheria, while J was from 
a rapidly fatal case. These two were equally virulent, killing the same sized guinea pigs in doses 
of about 0.01 cubic centimetre. None of these cultures had been passed through the bodies of 
eninea pigs, beinc; merely transplanted from the pellicle into fresh bouillon every two days. The 
flasks of each division were inoculated with 2.5 cubic centimetres of a 48 hours' growth fix>m a 
itnele flask of one of the three cultures. The flasks were then all placed in the same incubator 
and kept at a temperature of 35 degrees C. 

Aner 24 hours' growth in the thermostat, a measured quantity was withdrawn from each flask, 
after its contents had been shaken, by means of sterilized pipettes, and placed in sterile glass 
bottles ; after the addition of 0.5 per cent, of carbolic acid, these bottles were stored in the ice 
chest. From a certain number of flasks, larger quantities were withdrawn and immediately 
filtered. To the filtered culture fluid, after testmg its sterility, 0.5 per cent, carbolic acid was also 
added. 

At the time that the fluid was removed from each flask, agar plates were made from each 
cnlture in order to test its purity. From eight cultures, the agar plates were made with a tube of 
fluid agar to which a loop full of the well-shaken culture had been added. The colonies which 
developed were then counted, after 40 hours' growth, at 35 degrees C. 

Similar drawings were made from all of the 72 flasks upon each of the first days, and then at 
longer intervals up to the seventy-fifth dav. 

If, from time to time, one or more flasks became contaminated, they were withdrawn. We 
irere, however, very fortunate in this respect in this second experiment. We believe this to be 
partly due to the protection of the cotton plugs from dust by the paper caps. 

The first senes of experiments differed from the second only so far as the bouillon was 
concerned, in that we added greater amounts of alkali to some of the flasks, and did not use as 
great amounts of peptone in others. The two cultures were H and P, each killing 500 gramme 

Siinea pigs in dose of 0.025 cubic centimetres. In these experiments we commenced to withdraw 
e culture fluid on the tenth day, and did not immediately filter any of the test samples. As the 
details are somewhat intricate, they are summarized in the following table : 

Table I. 

Showing the Number of Flasks Employed^ the Amount of Alkali Added and the Cultures Used in 

ike Experiments. 



FlKST EXPERIMBNT, 30 FlASKS. 



I per cent, peptone, two-thirds of 
flasln inoculated with culture 
P and one-third with culture H. . 



s per cent, peptone, one flask of 
each lot inoculated with H, the- 
others with P 1 



Neutral, 3 flasks, 
sec, 3 
zoc.c, 3 
20 c. c, 3 

?o c. c, 3 
leutrsd, 3 
5C-C., 3 



xoc.c, 
IS c.c, 
25 CO., 



3 
3 
3 



4< 
II 
il 
l« 
II 
.1 
II 



Sbcond Expbrimbnt. ^% Flasks. 



z per cent, peptone, 36 flasks, 
dirided equally between the 
three cultures, 8, R and J 

2 per cent, peptone, 24 flanks, 
divided equally between the 
three cultures 

4 per cent, peptone. 12 flasks, 
divided equally between the 
three cultures 



^ 



Neutral, 9 flasks. 

sec, 9 
10 c.c, 9 
IS c.c, 9 
Neutral, 6 

5 c.c, 6 
zoc.c, 6 
i^c c, 6 
Neutral, 3 

5 c.c, 3 
zoc.c, 3 
15 c.c, 3 



II 
«i 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
i« 
i« 
.1 
II 



Neutral=Neutral to litmus. 

c, zo, 15 c c=5, zo and z5 cubic centimetres of normal sodium-hydrate solution added to each litre of neutra 
bouillon. 






(I 



«< 



H 



it 



(( 


O.OI 


t< 


O.OI 


(( 


0.025 


(( 


0.025 



The bacillus 8 killed 500 grm. guinoa pigs in 0.002 c. c. dose in 7 days. 

R ** ** O.OI ** 2 days ; 0.005 c. c. not fatal. 

T •' ** O.OI '* 2 '« 

p it (( o rt'>r *< o <t 



t» 



2 

2 



»t 



0.005 

O.OI 

O.OI 



^i 



(t 



tc 



Tke Period at whick ike Diphikeria Bacilli begin to Produce Toxin in Appreciable Amount ^ 
and tkat at wkick ike Toxin kas Accumulated to tke Greatest Extent, 

The work of Roux and Yersin* u^on this subject is not only the earliest, but also the most 
extensive. With but minor additions it comprises practically all that has been published upon the 
subject. Their results, as contained in four reports, may be summarized as follows : 

If a flask of slightly alkaline boullion is inoculated with a quantity of virulent bacilli and 
kept at a temperature of about 37 degrees C, the bacilli rapidly proliferate and produce certain 

* Roux.— Annales de Tlnstitut Pa.teur, z888, 1889, 1890, Z894. 
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changes in the broth. The reaction of the broth becomes acid in a few days, and thea again, a 
a yariable length of time, alkaline. These changes require, under the ordinary memods cf 
growth, three and four weeks, but when the bacilu grow in broth to which a very free access of 
air is permitted, they may take place within two weelu. Roux and Yersin state positiTely tlm 
strong toxin is not produced by the bacilli in less than three weeks in broth cultures grown in the 
usual manner, and in those to which a free access of oxygen is supplied l^ the constant air cv- 
rent in not less than two weeks. They also assert that strong toxin is never produced while tk 
reaction is still acid. 

So far as we can determine, the essential portion of their statement, that strong toxin is pro- 
duced only after the lapse of a number of days and after the alkaline reactioohas been estab- 
lished, has been accepted by all German and other investigators. Some, indeed, have discovered 
that toxin is produced at times somewhat earlier than Roux mentions. Thus Spronck and Vai 
Furenhour,* as shown in their report, have recently obtained strong toxin from a very vimleot 
bacillus within thirteen days in a culture grown under the ordinary conditions, and Aronsont 
states that by a special method — that of inoculating the bouillon from the pellicle of a forty-eight* 
hour culture of virulent bacilli — he obtained very strong toxin after eight days. 

The following table gives the results of our tests of the amount <3. toxin present in samples d 
broth withdrawn from different cultures at different periods of growth : 

* Spronck. — Annales de Tlnstitut Pasteur, October 95, 1895. 

t Hans Aronson. — Bench te der Pharmaceutischen GeselUchaft, May a, x895. 
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The results tabulated here show that the most vinilent bacillus used by us (No. 8) produced 
appreciable toxin within four hours and strong toxin within twenty-four hours, o. i cubic centi- 
meters kilhng a 324 gramme guinea pig in three days. Moreover, this toxin was produced widk 
the bouillon was of an acid reaction (see Table VII.). 

By the fifth day the amount of toxin in this sample ot bouillon reached its maximum, 0.005 
cubic centimeters killing a 430 gramme guinea pig in two and a half days, and then remained 
practically stationary, having diminished but h'ttle as late as the fifty-sixth day. The other two 
cultures produced fairly strong toxin in four days, and here also it reached its maximum between 
the fifth and seventh days. These same results have been repeated whenever the bouillon was 
equally suitable for a vigorous growth of the bacillus and for the quick production of toxin. 

During the past three months bouillon made from fourteen different lots of beef has been used. 
In all but three the development of the toxin has been about as rapid as that in the experiments 
given in the table. The growth of the bacilli and the production of toxin in one lot were 
extremely interesting, being similar to the classical description of Roux and Yersin. During the first 
day the bacilli grew vigorously and a fairly thick pellicle formed. At the end of 24 hours the 
original alkaline reaction changed to slightly add, the growth of the bacilli lessened, and the 
|>ellicle partially sank to the bottom of the flask and did not immediately reform. These condi- 
tions remained up to the twelfth day, when the acidity began to diminish. On the sixteenth day 
the pellicle had reformed ; the bouillon was turbid and alkaline. No toxin was present on the 
twelfth day ; strong toxin on the eighteenth. In the two other samples, part of the cultures 
remained acid and no toxin was produced. In one the c^rowth was very scanty. But two of the 
fourteen samples of non-putrid meat, therefore, were unfit for the purpose of producing strong toxin. 

In view of the facts brought out in the preceding experiments, the positive statements of Roux, 
Behring and many others, that stong diphtheria toxin is never produced until after the culture has 
grown for several weeks, are certainly very suprising. 

The explanation seems to us to be that Roux and Yersin must have had in their first experi- 
ments bouillon similar to the three lots last mentioned. Getting uniformly no toxin until the tnird 
or fourth week in this variety of bouillon, they came to the conclusion that the bacilli under no 
conditions produced it earlier. All bacteriologists who have been interested in the production of 
diphtheria toxin since then seem to have accepted to a very large degree their opinions, without 
themselves thoroughly investigating whether they were m fact correct. 

The gradual disappearance of toxin in some of the older cultures is well shown in the table in 
cultures P and H, where fairly strong toxm, present in the cultures on the sixteenth day had 
almost disappeared upon the fifty-sixth and twenty-sixth day respectively, while in cultures 8* and 
J, the toxin present on the fourth day had appreciably diminished in some flasks on the eleventh 
and eighteenth days. We had even a more striking experience with some cultures grown under a 
constant current of air ; strong toxin was present on the seventh day and entirely absent on the 
fourteenth day. 

T^ Relation Between the Activity of the Growth of the Bacilli and the Anumnt of Toxin 

Frodtued, 

In all of the cultures in which strong toxin developed quickly there was a rapid and abundant 
growth of the bacillus, with the formation of a more or less thick pellicle within the first thirty-ax 
hours. An abundant growth of the bacilli did not, however, necessarily indicate the production 
of strong' toxin. In the broth to which fifteen cubic centimetres of normal NaOH solution was 
added per litre, and which generally produced very little toxin, we have noticed the same 
abundant and rapid growth. 

In the broth to which twenty cubic centimetres and thirty cubic centimetres of normal NaOH 
solution was added per litre, and in which practically no toxin was produced, the growth was slow 
at first, but later nearly equaled that in the broth to which less alkali was added. In all the 
broths which have remained acid for some time and which have produced toxin of some strength 
only after the reaction has become alkaline, the growth during the stage of acid reaction has been 
somewhat scanty, the pellicle, if formed at all, iSing slight. 

The Relation Between the Number of Living Bacilli in a Culture and the Production of Toxin. 

This was sought to be determined in the following way : Eight of the flasks containing the 
cultures (four with one per cent, peptone and four with two per cent., each lot comprising allfoor 
degrees of alkalinity), from which samples were being daily drawn, as described earlier in this 
paper, were selected for examination as to the number of living bacilli in each cubic centimetre 
of broth at different periods of growth. The different alkalinities and proportions of peptone 
gave nearly similar results. The method employed was as follows : The culture fluid in a flask 
m which the living bacilli were to be counted was first thoroughly shaken and then j^ cubic 
centimetre was removed by means of a platinum loop. This was inoculated into a tube of 
sterilized fluid agar cooled down to 40 degrees C, and the whole thoroughly shaken and ponred 
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into a petri dish. The colonies were coanted at the end of forty hours growth in the incubator. 
The results are shown in the following table : 

Table III. 
Showing Average Number of Colonits of Bacilli in One Field of Microscope at Different Days, 



Peptone and Alkauntty. 



-a per cent., neutral 
I percent., 5 c. c... 
z percent., zo c. c. 
z per cent., Z5 c.c. 



24 


48 


,,72 


4 


5 


7 


9 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Days. 


Days. 


Days. 


Days. 


18 


30 


43 


25 


16 


^yi 


3a 


47 


45 


27 


z8 


zo 


z 


60 


42 


25 


23 


3» 


3 


I^ 


47 


57 


40 


56 


60 


13 


1% 



Days. 



9% 



In this trial, therefore, the number of living bacilli reached its highest total at the end of 
forty-eight hours. From the third to the fifth day the number of living bacilli, as shown by the 
plates, remained nearly the same. Thereafter it rapidly dimmished, until at the ninth day it was 
but one-thirtieth of its former number. Then for a time a moderate increase occurred, the number 
finally falling again two weeks later. The toxin increased rapidly while there were numerous 
living bacilli present in the culture, and then when they decreased the toxin ceased to accumulate 
rapioly, and even in some cases gradually diminished. Here, if new toxin was still being 
produced, that already present must have been even more rapidly destroyed. 

In two cultures in which the acid reaction occurred early and persisted, the number of bacilli 
never rose above one-third of the number in the above test or in other tests where similar broth 
was used. 

7^ Amount of Toxin Contained Within the Bodies of the Bacilli^ as Compared with that held in 
Solution in the Bouillon at Different Periods in the Growth of the Culture, 

In endeavoring to solve this problem the following experiments were made : First, from two 
of the cultures— one very virulent (8), the other somewhat less so (R) — a portion was removed each 
day after they had been thoroughly shaken, and immediately filtered. To the filtrate, after its 
sterility had been proved, was added o. 5 per cent, carbolic acid. The filtrate was found to contain 
as much toxin as tne unfiltered portion of^ the cultures removed on the same day. (See Table IV.) 

Second, from the quantities removed at different periods in the growth of the culture, the 
bacilli left on the filter, after the passage of the culture fiuid and of considerable quantities of 
stenle water, were scraped off and allowed to soak in a 0.5 per cent, alkaline carbolic solution for 
one week. The quantity of water was equal to the amount of culture filtered. The watery 
extract alone and the watery extract, together with the dead bacilli, were then injected into guinea 
pigs. Whether the filtrate contained or did not contain very strong toxin, neither the water in 
which the bacilli had remained nor the water plus the dead bacilli was sufficiently toxic to produce 
any marked reaction in 500 gramme guinea pigs in one cubic centimetre doses. These tests would 
seem to show that when under certain conditions toxin is not found in the first days in a culture, 
it is not because it is locked up in the bodies of the bacilli, but that the conditions are such that 
the bacilli, although growing perhaps vigorously and possessing full virulence, do not produce 
toxin. 
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Influence of Percentage of Peptone and Degree of Aikalinily upon the Productum of Toxin, 

We notice in the experiments of Table V. that culture 8, which gave the strongest toxin, 
produced it most quickly with the ten cubic centimetre alkalinity in one per cent, peptone and 
with the five cubic centimetre alkalinity in the two per cent, solution. After the third day the 
toxin was equally strong in the neutral, five and ten cubic centimetre alkalinities for both per- 
centages of peptone. The four per cent, peptone gave nearly the same results, except that 
the toxin was somewhat stronger. 

With all three amounts of peptone fifteen cubic centimetreii of normal soda solution to the 
litre greatly lessened the formation of toxin. In the earlier experiments still larger amounts of 
alkali — twenty to thirty cubic centimetres to the litre — almost completely prevented the develop- 
ment of toxin, though not materially inhibiting the growth of the bacilli after the first few dajrs. 

In culture R the results were similar for one and two per cent, peptone bouillon, but with four 
per cent, peptone about equal amounts of toxin were produced in all four degrees of alkalinitv. 
With culture J, toxin was produced under the same conditions as in R, except that the first toxin 
produced in the broth witn one per cent, peptone was in that containing fifteen cubic centimetres 
of alkali to the litre. 

These experiments indicate, therefore, that the diphtheria bacilli will produce strong toxin 
when the quantities of alkali and of peptone vary within considerable limits. With neutral broth 
toxin is usually produced, but not so surely, and, as a rule, not so quickly nor to such an extent, as 
in that to which 5 to 7 cubic centimetres of alkali have been added per litre. The added alkali 
is probably necessary in bouillon containing considerable traces of glucose. With 10 cubic cen- 
timetres to the litre the production of toxin is a little less reliable, and with 15 cubic centi- 
metres much less so. With 4 per cent, peptone, we have found the toxin to be more constantly 
produced in the decidedly alkaline bouillon, with all the degrees of alkalinity employed. 

For the production of toxin on a large scale we have usually adopted the custom of dividing 
the bouillon mto several portions. To one of these 2 per cent, peptone is added, and to the others 
I per cent, and 4 per cent. To the whole, after neutralizing to litmus, we add 5 to 10 cubic cen- 
timetres of normal soda solution to the litre. The larger amount of alkali is added to the bouillon 
contaming 4 per cent, peptone. From repeated trials we have found the two per cent, and 4 per 
cent, peptone bouillon 10 have averaged a stronger toxin than the I per cent., but not infrequently 
in single trials the i per cent, peptone has given the strongest toxin. Larger amounts of peptone 
(6 per cent, to 10 per cent.) have been tried once experimentally. In this single trial the toxin in 
the cultures on the seventh day was somewhat stronger in the bouillon containing the larger 
amounts of peptone, as is shown in tlie following table : 

Table VI. 
Showing Relation of Toxicity to Percentage of Peptone, 



Amount of Peptonb Added. 


Toxicity. 


Per Cent. 


Weight of Guinea Pigs 
ingms. 


Amount Inoculated 
incc. 


• 

Result of Inoculation. 

• 


9 

X 

8 
xo 


.98 

355 
56» 

745 
67s 


o.oi 
o.ox 
o.oz 
o.ot 
o.oz 


Died in 3 days. 
Died in 40 hours. 
Died in 3 days. 
Died in 3 Hi days. 
Died in 40 hours. 



The neutralization of the bouillon in these experiments was done by Mr. James A. Miller, 
assistant chemist to the laboratory. In doing this it developed that the amount of peptone added 
to broth influences greatly its reaction to phenolphthalein ; also with different peptones, even 
£rom the same house, the reactions to this indicator vary considerably. The peptone which we 
use requires in a two per cent, solution ten cubic centimetres of normal NaOH to the litre to 
neutralize the phenolphthalein. In a four per cent, solution twentv cubic centimetres to the litre 
are required. As peptone is decidedly alkaline to litmus, it will be seen that the greater the 
amount added, the greater the alkalinity of the broth to this indicator, while, on the other hand, 
to phenolphthalein me acidity is increased at the rate of five cubic centimetres normal solution to 
the litre for every one per cent, addded. We have found for diphtheria cultures the litmus to be 
the best indicator if different percentages of peptones are employed. It is perfectly possible, 
however, after having decided the proper degree of alludinity for each percentage of each variety 
of peptone, to use phenolphthalein for future testing. 
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T)u RelatUn hetwten the Reaction of the Broth Culture and the Amount of Toxin. 

Litmus paper was the indicator used in determining the reaction. The guinea pigs into which 
the inoculation were made weighed from four to five hundred grammes. The amount inoculated 
in each instance, except those indicated, was o. i cubic centimetre. 

The results from these experiments are given in Table VII. The broth, after becoming 
alkaline in any culture, continued so as long as tested. These results show that strong toxin is 
produced under certain conditions while the broth b still acid. This occurred in those cases where 
the period of acid reaction was brief and where the amount of acid was not very great. In those 
cases where the period of acid reaction is longer, little if any toxin seems to be produced until 
just before the change to alkalinity. The amount of add present in the broth, therefore, must be 
small to allow the development ol toxin. 

Table VII. 

Showing the Relation between the Reaction of the Broth Cultures and the Amount of Toxin. 





1 

1 zsT Day. 


1 

3D Day. 


3D Day. 


4TH DaV. 


Cultures. 


B 

,o 


Toxicity. 

1 
1 


a 

e 


... 

u 

C3 
*i 

02 


Toxicity. 


a 

C 


Toxidty. 


J* 


Toxidty. 


S — 1 per cent, peptone, 1 a rid ' Slight 

occ. aikaii | ; -^"^'i infiltration. 

8 — X per cent, peptone, 1 ^^j^ ; Slight 


Acid 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 
Acid. 
Acid. 


Death in 4^^ 

days. 
Death in 24 

hrs. 

(1 c c.) 

Death in 1%. 

days. 

Death in 40 
hrs. 

(x c. c.) no 
local reac- 
tion. 


Neutral 
Alk. 

Add. 

Alk. 

Neuual 

Add. 
Acid. 


Death in 4°; Alk. 

nrs. 1 
D«th in 23; Alk. 






5 c. c. alkali ) 

8 — a per cent, peptone, \ 
o c.c. alkali f 

8 — 1 per cent, peptone,) 
5 c.c. alkali f 

K. — z per cent, peptone, ) 
o c. c. alkali ) 

8* — 2 per cen t. peptone, ) 
5 c.c. alk.Ui ) 

8* — z per cent, peptone, j 
5 c.c. ali:ali. I 


Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 
Add. 


infiltration. 

(ICC.) 

slight 
infiltration. 

Death in 3 
days. 

(i c. c.) no 
local reac- 
tion. 


hrs. 

(z c c) death 
in 40 hrs. ; 
no local re- 
action. 

Death in 40 
hrs. 

(5( c. c.j death 
in a^ft days. 


Acid. 

Alk. 

Alk. 

Acid. 
Acid. 


Death in sK 
days. 


death u 3 
days. 




Acid. 












........ 







Cultures. 



8—1 per cent, peptone, o c. c. 

alkali 

8 — I percent, peptone, 5 c. c. 

alkali 

8 — 3 per cent, peptone, occ. 

alkali 

8 — 3 per cent, peptone, 5 c. c. i 

alkali \ 

R— X per cent, peptone, o cc. 

alkali 

8' — 2 percent, peptone, 5 c.c. ] 
alkali j 

8« — X per cent, peptone, 5 c.c. i 
alkali | 



5TH Day. 



e 
o 

*•» 
u 



Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 

Acid. 
Add. 



Toxicity. 



Death in 26 

hri. 
Death in 40 

hrs. 
Death in 40 

hrs. 
Death in 40 

hrs. 
Death in a}^ 

days. 



X2TH Day. 



B 
O 

u 

H 
«) 



Alk. 
Alk. 

Alk. 
Alk. 

A!k. 

Add. 
Add. 



Toxicity. 



18 TH Day. 



c 
o 



(% c. c.) no 
local react- 
ion. 

(i c. c.) no 
local react- 
ion. 



Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 

Alk. 
Add. 



Toxidty 



S5TH Day. 



s 
o 

u 



Death in z8 
hrs. 



Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 
Alk. 

Alk. 
Acid. 



Toxidty. 



(z c c.) no 
local rcK- 
tioo. 



The Influence of Glucose upon the Growth of the Diphtheria Bacilli and Upon the Productien 

of Toxin, 

Buchner* and Behringf mention that bacteria produce acid in media containing sug&r. 
Theobald Smithy made a more thorough investigation of this subject. He examined boaiilon 

* Buchner. Arch. f. Hygiene, Bd. III., p. 36Z, 1885. 

^ Behring. Zeitschr. f. ilygiene, Bd. VI I., p. 178, 1880. 

X Theobold Smith. CentraUblat for Bakteriologie und Parasitenk., Bd. XVIII., No. z, z895. 
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made from 44 ssLmples of meat. Of these, ii contained no glucose, so far as indicated by the 
fermentation test. The remaining 75 per cent, contained from faint traces up to as much as 0.3 
per cent, of glucose. In bouillon in which no sugar, or at most only a trace of sugar, was present 
no appreciable acid was produced by the growth of bacteria. He found that as much as 0.3 per 
cent, of glucose favored the growth of many bacteria, while over 5 per cent, was, as a rule, harm- 
ful. He noted that when the growth of the bacteria continued abundant the acid reaction changed 
to the alkaline within a short time ; but that where the amount of acid produced was sufficient to 
inhibit the growth of the bacteria, alkali was no longer produced, and the culture bouillon 
remained permanently acid. He considers that small amounts of glucose may be a valuable 
nutrient to the bacteria, or, on the other hand, that the small amount of acid produced may be of 
advantdge in preventmg a too intense alkalinity. 

The especial influence of the presence of glucose in the broth upon the growth of the diphtheria 
bacillus and upon the production of toxin has been lately investigated by Spronck* and Van 
Furenhout. They found that if to a bouillon which contained no glucose and in which the growth 
of the diphtheria bacilli caused no acid, there was added 0.15 per cent, of glucose, the character 
of the growth changed, as shown in the following summary : 

1. Bouillon containing no glucose. The bacilli develop rapidly ; the broth is turbid and 
remains alkaline. Type S of Spronck. 

2. Bouillon type B, to which 0.15 per cent, glucose is added. Growth at first active. 
Reaction of bouillon changes to acid, and growth of bacilli decreases. After ten days to two 
weeks the reaction becomes alkaline and the bouillon turbid, the growth of the bacilli increasing. 
Type C. 

3. Bouillon Type B to which 0.2 per cent, glucose is added. The bouillon soon becomes 
acid, and this reaction is usually permanent. The growth of the bacilli is scanty. Type A. 

4. Bouillon Type B to which glucose is added in the ratio of i to i,ocx>. The bouillon 
remains alkaline, the alkalinity being at first slightly reduced and, after the fifth day, greater than 
at first. 

Type B gives the greatest amount of toxin. Type C the next and Type A the least. In Tyipe 
A there may be none whatever produced. Spronck states that meat, as a rule, contains sufficient 

flucose to give a growth of Type A ; that if such meat is kept for a number of days until it 
ecomes slightly putrid, the glucose will be destroyed by fermentation, and that the growth of the 
bacilli in the ]>ouillon from such meat will be of the Type B. 

Original investigations. It is probable that the conditions under which cattle live and the 
differeni laws affecting their slaughter, and the sale of their meat for food may have an influence 
upon the amount of glucose present in the beef of different countries. 

In New York it is practically impossible to obtain the absolutely fresh meat spoken of by 
Spronck, since the law prevents the sale of meat for food until forty -eight hours after the slaughter. 
Indeed, meat, as ordinarily obtained at the retail butchers, has been kept from five to seven days. 
Bouillon from such meat has proved, almost without exception, suitable for the growth of the 
diphtheria bacilli and for the production of a strong toxin. As tested chemically, these lots of 
meat have contained but small traces of glucose. 

The usual type of growth has been one active from the start, the broth having an acid 
reaction only up to the second and perhaps the third day. 

The development of the toxin has been similar to that in the two experiments previously 
described. In cultures from only two out of fourteen lots of bouillon was the acid stage pro- 
tracted. In one the bouillon remained acid until the fourteenth day, and then became decidedly 
alkaline (Spronck^s type C). In the other the culture remained permanently acid in the one per 
cent, peptone bouillon without the production of toxin (Spronck's Type A). In two per cent, 
peptone bouillon, however, the growth of the latter was of Tjrpe C. 

In order to carry out the plan suggested by Spronck, we sent directly to the slaughter-house 
and obtained a large quantity of chopped beef from a recently-killed animal. A portion of this 
meat was immediately boiled in the usual amount of water, another portion was soaked over 
night, another for five and a half days, and the remainder left soaking for two days longer until it 
became slightly putrid. The bouillon made from the fresh meat was less acid than that from the 
kept meat. That soaked five days required the addition of three cubic centimetres, and that soaked 
seven and a half days nine cubic centimetres of normal soda solution to each litre to make them 
of the same reaction as the bouillon from the fresh meat. The bouillon in all four lots, after being 
neutralized to litmus, had seven cubic centimetres of normal soda solution added to each litre. In 
both the four per cent, peptone and the two per cent, peptone bouillon made from all four lots the 
diphtheria bacillus grew equally well. The period of acid reaction was very brief in all, but was 
most marked in the bouillon from the meat kept five days. To a portion of each ot the four lots 
an extra twelve cubic centimetres of alkali was added. In these there was no stage of acid 
reaction whatever. 

* Spronck. Annates de Tlnstitnt Pasteur, October 35, sSgs. 
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We have not found, therefore, that the amount of glucose present in the meat obtained by Qs 
in the usual way is apt to be of any serious hindrance to the abundant and rapid production of 
toxin. By this we do not mean to mdicate that in meat obtained from other sources it might not 
be present in sufficient amounts to be deleterious. 

To test the effects of different amounts of glucose in broth, we added from 0.05 to 6 per cent 
to different lots. To one lot of neutral bouillon in which the growth of the bacilli produced no 
acid, the addition of o.i per cent, of glucose produced no appreciable effect ; 0.2 per cent, of glu- 
cose, however, entirely cnanged the character of the ^;rowth. The bouillon became add on the 
first day and remained so. The growth of the bacilli was stopped and no toxin was produced. 
In another sample of bouillon, however, which contained 4 per cent, peptone, and was strongly 
alkaline to litmus (thirteen cubic centimetres to the litre), and gave to jphenolphthalein a reaction 
of 0.25, an amount of glucose up to 0.5 per cent, had no inhibiting effect on the growth of the 
iMcillus nor on the production of toxin, o.oi cubic centimetres of a fivc-da3rs' filtrate killing a 400 
gramme guinea pig in three days. The acid reaction developed at the end of twenty-four hoon. 
At the end of forty-eight hours the bouillon was again alkaline. One per cent, glucose added to 
this bouillon was sufficient to cause such a production of acid that the further growth of the bacilli 
was prevented. Indeed, on the seventh day the culture was sterile. 

A curious result appeared when the acidity of the cultures to which different amounts of gh- 
cose had been added was tested with phenolphthalein. All the cultures in the same bouillon, to 
which different amounts of glucose had been added and in which the acid reaction remained per- 
manent, were found not only intensely acid, but also equally acid. This seemed to us to indicate 
that the bacilli had grown in all the samples of bouillon containing the different amounts of glu- 
cose until the acidity had been so excessive that their further growth was prevented. Those cul- 
tures in which the glucose was entirely consumed before the growth of the bacilli was stcoped 
became alkaline as the development of the bacilli continued. We found that cultures in whico the 
acid produced was great enough to stop the growth of the bacilli again developed if suffideot 
alkali was added. In the bouillon containing excessive amounts of glucose, with each new addi- 
tion of alkali there would be a new growth of bacilli and a new production of acid, until, finally, 
all the glucose having been used up, the alkaline reaction became permanent and the culture 
became that of type C. These incomplete experiments indicate that the composition of the 
bouillon, and especially its degree of alkalinity, influences greatly the effect of whatever amounts 
of glucose may be present in the meat. 

Summar}'. 

Toxin of sufficient strength to kill a 400 gramme guinea pig in three days and a half in a dose 
of 0.025 cubic centimetre, developed in suitable bouillon, contained in ordinary Erlenmeyer flasks, 
within a period of twenty-four hours. In such bouillon, the toxin reached its greatest strength in 
from four to seven days (0.005 cubic centimetre killing a 500 gramme guinea pig in three days). 
This period of time covered that of the greatest growth of the bacilli, as shown by the appearance 
of the culture and by the number of colonies developing on agar plates. 

The bodies of the diphtheria bacilli did not at any time contain toxin in considerable 
amounts. 

The type of growth of the bacilli and the rapidity and extent of the production of toxin 
depended more on the reaction of the bouillon than upon any other single factor. 

The best results were obtained in bouillon which, after being neutralized to litmus, had about 
7 cubic centimetres of normal soda solution added to each litre. An excessive amount of either 
acid or alkali prevented the development of toxin. 

Strong toxin was produced in Douillon containing peptone ranging from I to 10 per cent 
The strength of toxin averaged greater in the 2 and 4 per cent, solutions than in the i per cent. 

When the stage of acid reaction was brief, and the degree of acidity probably slight, strong 
toxin developed while the culture bouillon was still acid ; but when the stage of acid reaction was 
prolonged little if any toxin was produced until just before the fluid became alkaline. 

Glucose is deleterious to the growth of the diphtheria bacillus and to the production of tozia 
when it is present in sufficient amounts to cause by its disintegration too great a degree of additj 
in the fluid culture. When the acid resulting from decomposition of glucose is neutralized by the 
addition of alkali, the diphtheria bacillus again grows abundantly. Glucose is not present, it 
least as a rule, in sufficient amounts in the meat as obtained from the New York butchers to pre- 
vent the rapid production of strong toxin if the bouillon is made sufficiently alkaline. 

In our experiments, when other conditions were similar, the strength of the toxin was in pto- 
portion to the virulence and vigor of growth of the bacillus employed. 
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The Blood Corpuscles in Diphtheria; with Especial Refer- 
ence TO THE Effect Produced Upon Them by 
THE Antitoxin of Diphtheria. 

BY 

John S. Billings, Jr., M. D., 
Assistant Bacteriologist^ New York Health Department. 

The following investigations were instituted primarily in order to determine, if possible, the 
effect produced upon the blood by the subcutaneous injections of diphtheria antitoxin and its 
accompanying horse blood serum. Especial attention has been paid to the red corpuscles, as the 
greater part ol the work done by previous observers upon the blood in diphtheria has been limited 
to the leucocytes. The question as to the etiology of the leucocytosis observed in diphtheria and 
the source whence it is derived, has not been touched upon. Those interested in that subject, 
together with the question of hyper and hypoleucocytosis, are referred to the articles by Ewing 
and Morse hereinafter quoted. An article by Ewing on " Toxic Hypoleucocytosis " (New York 
Medical Journal, March 2, 1895), also gives an excellent review of the subject, together with some 
original experiments. 

The mvestigations of the blood in diphtheria have been comparatively few, and, as stated, 
have been confined largely to studies of the leucocytes. 

Bouchut in 1868 was the first to note an increase in the leucocytes in the blood in diphtheria. 
The first published observations were those of Bouchut and Dubroisay.^ They reported twenty- 
four cases of diphtheria and membranous croup, and found a distinct diminution in number of the 
red corpuscles m all their cases. 

In seven, their count was below 4,000,000 per cubic millimetre, and the average of all the 
counts in all the cases was 4,461,543 per cubic millimetre. As this last figure doubtless included 
the counts made at the beginning of the illness as well as those made in convalescence, the 
diminution noted at the height of the disease must have been considerable. Unfortunately for 
comparison, the authors gave only one average count for each case. The leucocytes were found 
to be markedly increased in number in almost every case. 

Cuffer* made counts of the red and white corpuscles in fifteen cases of diphtheria. In all of 
his cases but one, the number of red corpuscles was above 5,000,000 per cubic millimetre. He 
therefore concludes that there is little if any diminution in the number of red corpuscles in diph- 
theria. On examining his table, we find that a second count was made in only one case : in tnat 
one the red corpuscles fell over i, coo, 000 per cubic millimetre in two days. It is also to be noted 
that in three of his cases the red corpuscles reached the remarkable figures of 7,451,000, 7,25i,ooc» 
and 7,852,980 per cubic millimetre respectively. So that it is an open question whether his counts 
are not all Irom one to two million per cubic millimetre higher than they should be. This would 
make the majority of his cases show an ansunia. He found the leucocytes above normal in only 
six out of the fifteen cases. This is curious, considering the high counts of the red corpuscles 
above referred to. 

Bouchut* in 1879 made one hundred and seventy-seven examinations of the blood in 
diphtheria, following some of the cases throughout their course. He did this to confirm his first 
results, which had been contradicted by Cufifer. He reports only twenty-seven of the one hundred 
and seventy-seven observations, thinking this number sufiident to uphold his views. 

Four cases were followed throughout. In one there was no reduction in the number of the 
red corpuscles ; this was a very mild case. In the other three cases there was a reduction of from 
610,000 to 1,100,000 per cubic millimetre. He also reports seven observations in single cases. In 
all but one of these the number of the red corpuscles was below normal, i.e., 5,000,000 per cubic 
millimetre.^ He found the leucocytes to be increased in number in the majority of the cases, and 
states positively that the degree of leucocytosis is directly proportional to the degree of septicaemia ; 
tko septicaemia, no leucocytosis and vice versa. Yet in this very article he reports a fatal case 
^bowing no leucocytosis ; this is directly contradictory to the statement above auoted. 

Pee^ found a leucocytosis in diphtheria, but not so marked as in simple follicular tonsilitis. 

Rieder* noted the presence of a leucocytosis in diphtheria, but doubted the possibility of any 
laiowledge of the same being of prognostic value. In his cases the leucocytosis disappeared 
pronrptly when convalescence began, 

Keinert* reported one case of diphtheria as follows : 
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A distinct diminution in the number of the red corpuscles and amount of haemoglobin took 
place between the third and sixth da3rs. It is curious that no leucocytosis was noted. The rela- 
tive numerical proportions of the various forms of leucoc3rtes was about normal, the smaller fonns 
being twenty and twenty -four per cent, respectively. 

V. Limbeck' noted the presence of a leucocytosis in diphtheria, as also did Halla^. 
' FelsenthaP reported the results of the examination of the blood in eight cases of diphtheria. 
He could make out no reduction in the number of red corpuscles nor any chany^es in their mor^ 
phology or staining reactions. He found a leucocytosis in all cases, reaching in one instance the 
enormous sum of 148,229 per cubic millimetre. He found the relative numerical proponioos of 
the various forms of leucocytes to be the same as in pneumonia, t.^., an increase in the so-called 
polynuclear forms. The leucocytosis disappeared coincidently with the inflammatory phenomena. 
In one case the leucocytes contained basophilic granulations ; these he held to correspond with the 
^'mastzellen '' of Ehrlich. This subject will be discussed later. 

Gabritschewskyi^ was the first to investigate the effect of the diphtheria antitoxin upon the 
blood corpuscles. He examined the blood in fourteen cases and found a leucoc3rtosis in all of 
them. This leucocytosis diminished progressively after the use of anti-toxin in twelve cases. la 
two of the fatal cases the number of leucocytes increased after the administration of the antitoxm. 

His most important conclusions are that the leucocytosis of diphtheria can be distinguished 
from that of many other infectious diseases (how, he does not state), and that a steady rise in the 
number of the leucocytes is usually a bad omen. 

Morse'* exomined the blood in thirty cases of diphtheria, only one examination being made 
in each case. The red corpuscles were normal or above in 21 cases ; below in 9 cases. The 
hscmoglobin was not estimated. A leucocytosis was present m all but 4 cases, two of the latter 
bein^ convalescent. Differential counts showed the increase in number of the leucoc3rtes to be 
chiefly in the so-called polynuclear forms — a simple inflammatory leucocytosis. He believes the 
leucocytosis to be due to the absorption of toxins, and that so many factors enter into the qaestioD 
that no information of prognostic value is to be gained from examinations of the blood. 

Ewing'^ reports 53 cases of diphtheria which he followed throughout as far as possible. All of 
these received injections of antitoxin ; the number of '* units** is given, but not the amount of 
serum injected. In several instances he has simply given the strength of ten cubic centimetres 
of the serum, omitting the number of cubic centimetres given. This, of course, tells ns nothing. 
Of these 53 cases, all but four showed a leucocytosis at some time in their course (10,000 per cubic 
millimetre or above). The four cases in which the number of the leucocytes was normal were ill 
mild and speedily recovered. His differential counts agree with those of Morse and Felsenthal (1. c). 
In one case the lymphocytes were markedly increased; 32 and 35 per cent, on two occasions. 
This the author calls a lymphocytosis. In those cases showing no leucocytosis, the larger mono- 
nuclear forms were increased, with a corresponding diminution in the percentage of the lymphocytes. 
His most important conclusions are as follows : 

** In favorable cases, after the injection of antitoxin, the leucocytosis never again reaches its 
original height.*' In severe cases *'an injection of antitoxin may be followed immediately by 
rapid hyperleucocytosis or extreme hypoleucocytosis and death.'* ''Antitoxin, within thirty minates 
after its injection, causes a hypoleucocytosis,** the reduction l)eing chiefly in the uninuclear forms. 
**The staining reaction of the leucocytes is an accurate measure of the severity of a diphtheria 
infection, and variations in this reaction often precede changes in other symptoms.** The multi- 
nuclear leucocytes in favorable cases after treatment with antitoxin show increased affinity for gen- 
tian violet. Absence ot this change twelve hours after injection makes the prognosis unfavorable. 
He also dwells upon the occurrence of " pseudoeosinophile *' granules in the protoplasm of the 
leucocytes. This subject, together with that of the poor staining of the nuclei, will be referred to 
later in this report. 

As regards the effect of injections of serum upon the blood, the literature of such investifi- 
tions as are adapted to our purpose is very scanty. The various text-books of physiology spaik 
of the destruction of the red corpuscles after transfusion and even after injection of serum, but no 
references or experiments are given. The most recent contribution to the subject is that of Chapin". 
He investigated the effect of prolonged injections of horse serum upon the number of red corpus- 
cles and percentage of haemoglobin in rabbits, guinea pi^s and other animals. He himself says 
that his experiments are inconclusive, but that serum injections as ordinarily employed in then- 
peutics have little effect upon the corpuscles. 

In the followin}^ series of observations three classes of cases were examined ; those of diph- 
theria with and without antitoxin, and those of healthy children injected with antitoxin for immos 
nizing purposes. The cases of diphtheria without antitoxin were those reported from the varioa- 
dispensaries. All these cases were apparently mild when first seen ; otherwise they would have 
been injected with antitoxin. Several, however, became severe, and in two cases antitoxin wu 
administered because nf the severity. The blood counts in these two cases have been omitted. 
The cases of diphtheria receiving antitoxin were all seen at the Willard Parker Hospital, and 
thanks are due to Dr. Somerset, tne Resident Physician, for his unfailing courtesy and cordial 
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eiasistance. The cases which received antitoxin for immunizing purposes were seen at the New 
Vork Juvenile Asylum. Several cases of diphtheria had developed there, and all the inmates were 
immunized. The injections were given by Dr. Studdiford, one of the Inspectors of the Health 
Department. The antitoxin used in all these cases was that prepared at the laboratories of the 
Board of Health. The varying amounts and strengths arc given in the tables. The regulation 
Thoma-Zeiss instrument was used for counting the corpuscles. In counting the red cells, the 
blood was diluted two hundred times with Toison's fluid (sodium chloride i, sodium sulphate, 8, 
Bower's glycerine 30, water 160, methyl violet .025), ana the number of corpuscles counted in 
one-half the entire number of squares. This was repeated in a second specimen, thus obtaining a 
ftdr average. Toison's fluid preserves the shape of the red corpuscles, and for a longer time than 
sirople salt solution or any of the diluents advised by other investigators. The Zeiss mixer was 
used in counting the leucocytes, the blood being diluted ten to twenty times with 
one-third per cent, acetic acid, and the number of leucocytes in four entire fields being 
taken. The acetic acid solution dissolves away all the haemoglobin from the red cor- 
puscles, thus rendering them invisible, and brings out the nuclei of the leucocytes 
quite sharply. In several of the cases the six per cent, salt solution tinged with gentian violet, as 
advised by Ewing, was used The nuclei of the leucocytes being stained, they are of course more 
easily recognizable, but the blood has to be diluted from one hundred to two hundred times in 
order to prevent the red corpuscles from completely hiding the leucocytes. This of course 
increases greatly the liability to error. The percentage of haemoglobin was estimated by means 
of a v. Fleischl haemometer, two specimens being taken in each case. 

The specimens for microscopal examination were made by the double cover glass method, and 
after drying in the air for one to two hours were haidened in one of three ways ; by heating for 
two hours at 140 degrees C. according to Ehrlich, by keeping them for one to two hours m a 
mijcture of equal parts of absolute alcohol and ether, or for the same length of time in a saturated 
aqueous solution of bichloride of mercury. Each one of these methods was used in every case, 
and on the whole the alcohol and ether mixture gave the best results. In some of the cases the 
specimens were immediately passed through the flame of an alcohol lamp while still moist, and 
tnen hardened as above. The majority of the specimens were stained with a modification of the 
triple stain first used by Ehrlich. The writer has found the following to be the best method for 
its preparation : First make saturated solutions of the following stains in hot distilled water : (a) 
Orange G., extra ; (d) acid fuchsin, extra (Rubin) ; (c) crystaHzed methyl green. Let them settle 
far two days and then with a clean dry pipette take of {a) 55 c. c. and of {d) 50 c. c. and mix. Add 
to these distilled water 100 c. c. and absolute alcohol 50 c. c. After thoroughly shaking the above 
mixture, add the following solution drop by drop, shaking thoroughly between each drop ; satu- 
rated solution of methyl green (r) 65 c. c, distilled water 50 c. c. and absolute alcohol 12 c. c. Allow 
the stain to stand two weeks before using and then take from the middle of the bottle with a 
perfectly dry pipette. It will keep indefinitely, apparently improving with age. To use 
It, simply put one or two drops on the cover glass and allow to remain for four or five minutes, 
wash thoroughly in water, dry between filter paper and mount in balsam. The above is simply a 
rough working formula, and the stain often has to be made up three or four times before it proves 
satisfactory. It must b>e made for a definite purpose, and has to be experimented with in onler to 
make it suitable for such purposes. For instance, if the object of study be chiefly the red corpus* 
des, the proportions of methyl green and acid fuchsin should be relatively small ; the red cells then 
take on a clear orange stain and changes in their staining reaction can be more readily made out. 
To study the leucocytes, on the other hand, the amounts of the two stains above mentioned should 
be relatively large in order to bring out the nuclei and granules. In certain cases the specimens 
were also stained with eosm and methylene blue, methylene blue alone, eosin haematoxilin 
(Ehrlich's acetic acid mixture), Ehrlich^s dahlia solution and safranin. Further reference to these 
wiU be made later on. 

The estimation of the relative numerical proportions of the various forms of leucocytes was 
made by counting a certain number of leucocytes in specimens stained with the above numerical 
triple stain. From 250 to 1,000 leucocytes (an average of 500) were counted in each case, the 
counting of the same leucocyte twice being avoided by the use of the mechanical stage. This is a 
tedious process, it is true ; an objection often raised against it. But so far no other reliable method 
for accomplishing the same purpose has b^n advanced. Elzholz''* has proposed a method which is 
theoretically perfect. He uses the large Zeiss mixer, diluting the blood ten times only. His solu- 
tions dissolve away the majority of the red corpuscles, and the leucocytes are stained with gentian 
violet and eosin. They are then counted on the Thoma-Zeiss counting stage as modified by 
Zappert ; this has nine times the area of the form ordinarily used. In practice this method is 
very disappointing, as the solution of the red corpuscles is either carried too far or not far 
enough. Ewing also makes his differential counts with the haemocytometer, using 6 per cent. 
aUt solution, tinged with gentian violet, and a dilution of i-ioo. The writer has not been able to 
nitke satisfactory differential counts in this way. The only forms to be differentiated are large 
and small leucocytes and eosinophiles. The nuclei of the poly nuclear forms are often contracted 
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into a bill, And >re very bard to distinguish from the true monooacletr forms, while the dift 

tiation of  large lymphocyte and a moderatc-siied mononuclear is irapotmble. In the fotla 
tabln ihe leococytcs are grouped under four heads : (P) So-called polynoclcais, thote I 
with polymorphous nuclei and neutrophilic protoplasm, or raiher neutrophilic granule* ii 
[irotoplasiii. A short desciiplion of these granules will be given later. (L) Laree and me 
siad mononuclear forms, and the so-called transition fonns, with incurred nuclei. The Inn 
of transition is probably the appearance of gmnules in the protoplasm of these cells. (S) ! 
monofincleaT forms and lymphocytes. These forms are distinct, but their diSerentiatioo i 
always possible, so they are grouped toi^ether, (E) Eosinophiles — cells with polymor[ 
nuclei and coarse refractive granules which show an especial affiDity for eosin and other 

'e used at the heads of the coli 
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XemarJtt en Table. — In the sereral cases tabulated above the patients were all seen at I 
homes. The Irealment was of the simplest description ; in all the caset but one it conasted 
tonic of tr. ferri chlor. and strychnine, and when the age permitted a simple gai^le. As p«*io 
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stated, all the cases were apparentl]|r mild when first seen, but three out of the seven became quite 
severe. In five cases there was a distinct £all in the number of red corpuscles per cubic millimetre. 
Hie two cases showing no fall were both very mild, one (7) showing no membrane at any time. 
The diminution in the other cases ranged between 470,000 by the third day (2) and 2,040,000 by 
the sixth day (i ). A word may be inserted here as to the limitations of the Thoma-Zeiss instru- 
ment. If used by different observers, especially if they are not using it constantly and as a matter 
of routine, the results may vary widely. Under the most favorable circumstances, when the 
vmrions stages are all carried through by the same person, and that person thoroughly skilled in the 
ue of the instrument, the limit of error may be markedly reduced, but it has always to be taken 
hito account. In the case of the red corpuscles we should consider two counts within 200,000 
oi each other as practically the same. It is more difficult to determine the limit of error as regards 
^e leucocytes. In the present series of observations it has been put at 3,000. Another question 
to be considered is what constitutes the normal number of the corpuscles, white and red. The 
personal equation enters into the question, and each observer should determine his own normal 
■tandard. It is therefore enough to say that any number below 10,000 per cubic millimetre has 
been taken for the normal number of leucocytes, and above 5,000,000 per cubic millimetre for the 
led corpuscles. The hi^h count of the red corpuscles in some of the cases here reported is rather 
tnrprising, and it is possible that the normal for infants has been set too low. In these seven cases 
the diminution in number of the red corpuscles would seem to be directly proportionate to the 
severity of the case, as inspection of the table will show. As a rule, no marked aiminut^ion could 
be made out until after the third or fourth day ; possibly corresponding to the production of the 
toxins and their entrance in quantity into the blood. In the four severe cases the number of the 
led corpusles had not returned to normal when observation of them ceased. In Case 2, a mild 
one, the number of the red corpuscles returned to normal in about ten days ; in Case 5 there was 
no fall, and Case 7 exhibited a steady rise from the beginning of observation. 

Stained specimens were examined for evidences of degeneration or destruction of the red 
corpuscles. So far as our present knowledge of the subject goes, the following are the signs of 
SQ^ changes : 

1. Diminution in num&er. 

2. Variations from the normal in shape (polkilocytosis). 

3. Variations from the normal in size (schizocytosis). 

4. The presence of free pigment in the blood (melansemia). 

5. Variations from the normal in staining reaction. 

6. Presence of nucleated red corpuscles. 

The last mentioned sign (6) is truly an evidence of regeneration, but, so far as is known, occurs 
only where such regeneration is secondary to preceding degeneration. (Exception is made of 
leukaemia and of the blood of very young children.) 

The blood in severe secondary and pernicious anaemia always shows the presence of red 
corpuscles, which, when stained with the triple stain, take on a violet instead of an orange tint. 
This is due to a loss of affinity for the add components of the stain (acid fuchsin and orange green), 
■nd an increased affinity for its basic component (methvl green). In a word they are neutrophilic, 
t./., take up a combination of the three stains, ana from this fact have received the name 
*'polychroinatophilic'* red corpuscles. The protoplasm of almost all of the giant nucleated red 
corpuscles seen in pernicious anaemia show this staining reaction, as do also a smaller number of 
the ordinary nucleated red corpuscles. For this reason it is disputed whether this phenomenon is 
degenerative or regenerative m character. For our purpose it is enough to know that it always 
accompanies degeneration. To bring it out distinctly, the specimens should be heated for only 
one hour at 120° C, and the stain must contain a relatively small proportion of acid fuchsin. 

Changes in shape (2) and in size (3) are rarely observed unless tne anaemia be quite marked, 
3,000,000 per cubic millimetre or under. The wnter has never observed the presence in the blood 
of what he could convince himself was free pigment. It has been stated to occur in cases of 
itpid destruction of the red corpuscles, as in pernicious malarial fever for instance. 

In the specimens from the seven cases of diphtheria above tabulated, no polkilocytosis (2), 
schizocytosis (3) melansemia (4), nor the presence of nucleated red corpuscles (6^ were noted. But 
in Cases 3, 4, 6 and 7, there was apparentlv an increase in the number of^ the polychromat- 
ophilic red corpuscles. The word " increase ^* is used because these corpuscles are occasionally 
teen in normal blood. This phenomenon is merely confirmatory, and must be associated with 
more definite evidence of degeneration, such as a decided diminution in number of the red cor- 
puscles, in order to be of value. 

In sAl the severe cases a leucocytosis was present, ranging from 34,000 per cubic millimetre to 
normal. Beyond the fact that the severe cases showed the greatest degree oi leucocytosis, no 
correspondence could be established either with the temperature or with the pulse. Temperature 
tod pulse have been omitted from all the tables as taking up too much space. In all the cases the 
bnoocytosis gradually decreased, except in Case 4, which was not followed throughout, the 
Qunber of the leucocytes reaching normal in from eight to fourteen days. Differential counts of 
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the leucocytes in stained specimens showed the increase to be mainly in the polynuclear Uxm^ 
their per cent, ranging between 88 and 68 per cent. The large mononaclear torms seemed to be 
somewhat increased m number in some of the cases, bat as mey vary so widely in normal bkwd 
(two to twelve per cent.), no definite change can be said to have taken place in them. Bat de 
transitional forms between the polynuclear and the large mononaclear forms, which have beet 
grouped with the latter, were seen much more frequently than in normal blood. The smtE 
mononuclear forms varied widely, but, as a rule, were decreased in number, in one case falling u 
low as 4 per cent. An increase of the lymphocytes to 30 to 35 per cent., as noted by 14one 
and Ewing, may be termed a lymphocytosis, but is not an evidence of any pa^ological conditioii, 
as the writer has observed 32, 33 and 35 per cent, of lymphocjrtes in perfectly healthy individaik 
In health an increase to 30 per cent, is certainly much more common than a fall to 10 per cat 
The increase in the polynuclear forms was, as a rule, directly proportionate to the increase in the 
total number of the leucocytes. The stained specimens were also examined with reference to tbc 
staining properties of the nuclei, variations in the size of the polynuclears, and variations £rom die 
normal in the granulations of the several forms. Nothing abnormal coula be made out. Thii 
question is discussed more fully in the remarks on the cases treated with antitoxin. 

The haemoglobin of the red corpuscles shows about the same changes as in all the acute 
infectious diseases. It falls coincidently with the number of red corpuscles, begins to rise at tiie 
same time that they do, but rises much more slowly, not reaching normal until some time after 
the corpuscles. Thus, in only two of our cases did the haemoglobin return to its original figures; 
one case (5) being very mild, and the other (7) being ansemic when first seen, and exhibitii^ a 
steady rise in corpuscles and haemoglobin from the begining of observation. The haemogloran, 
however, had only reached 76 per cent, at the time of the last observation. 
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Remarks on TabU II, — Of the cases cited twenty-three were followed throughout and six 
rere examined only once. They will be called the "complete" and "incomplete" cases, 
espectively. Let us take up first the complete cases (i to i8 and 25 to 29). In six of the twenty- 
hree cases a diminution in number of the red corpuscles was noted. In Cases 6, 25 and 29 there 
rere falls of 241,000, 368,000 and 384,000 per cubic millimetre, respectively. In Case 4 there 
iras no fall until the eleventh day of the disease, when broncho-pneumonia set m, the patient dying 
m the seventeenth day. A fall of 1,000,000 was noted in this case. In Cases 9 and 11 falls cu 
[78,000 and 192,000, respectively, were noted. These cases can be ruled out as falling within the 
imit of error, before mentioned, and if we are justified in assuming the fall in Case 4 to be due to 
he sepsis and pneumonia, we have three cases out of twenty-three showing a diminution in the 
lumber of red coipuscles, and that diminution less than 400,000 in each case. These cases, while 
lot absolutely unfavorable, were all severe. Some of them were admitted at a comparatively 
ate stage in the disease, and were already anaemic. These latter cases showed a steady rise in 
he number of corpuscles (Cases 3, 8, 11, 12, 13 and 15). In only five of the cases was it possible 
o examine the blood before the administration of the antitoxin, as they were usually admitted 
ate in the afternoon, and received an injection of antitoxin at once. Two of these cases resulted 
n death, two were of moderate seventy, and one was a mild case. Not one of them showed 
my appreciable reduction twenty-four hours alter the administration of antitoxin. In one case the 
>lood was counted two hours after the injection (16). 

The amount of antitoxin injected varied from three to forty-one and a half cubic centimetres 
Case 14, in three doses). The largest single dose given was sixteen cubic centimetres (Case 
25). The strength in antitoxin units varied from five hundred to six thousand and seventy-five 
mits (Case 14). The greatest amount given at one dose was three thousand units (Cases 
25 and 29). Of the three cases showing a diminution in the number of the red corpiiscles, 
:wo received large doses of antitoxin, both as to amount and strength. Case 25 received 
:hirty-two cubic centimetres, with a total strength of six thousund units, and Case 29 
-eceived twenty-six cubic centimetres, with a total strength of six thousand units. The third case 
eceived only hve cubic centimetres, with a strength of seven himdred and fifty Jinits. So that it 
s possible tliat large doses of antitoxin may, by virtue of their strength or amount, bring about 
>r permit of a reduction in the number of red corpuscles. But it must be remembered that these 
nrere severe cases, which in the judgment of the attending physician required large doses of anti- 
toxin, and which would probably have show^n a marked fall in the number of the red corpuscles 
f the antitoxin had been omitted. Case 14, which received forty-one and a half cubic centi- 
metres, with a total strength of six thousand and seventy-five units, showed no reduction at all. 

The microscopical examination of stained specimens revealed nothing; abnormal. An occa- 
lional polychromatophilic red corpuscle was seen, but in the observer's opinion they were present 
much less frequently than in the cases of diphtheria treated without antitoxin. But, as before 
stated, this evidence of degeneration is untrustworthy except as confirmatory. 

In twenty-seven out of the twenty-nine cases a leucocytosis was observed, ranging from 38,600 
in Case 25 to normal. The severe cases showed the greatest increase. But the severest case 
of all (23), in which the patient was practically moribund on admission, showed no leucocy- 
tosis at all. The other case (26) showing no leucocytosis was very mild in character. But 
beyond a rough correspondence to the degree of severity of the case the amount of leucocytosis 
did not correspond to any particular clinical feature, nor could the observer form any idea from it 
as to the final outcome of the case. The leucocytosis is independent of the pulse, the temperature 
or the amount of membrane. But while a high grade of leucocytosis is, as a rule, seen only in 
the severe cases, the ordinary clinical examination of the patient is of much greater value in form- 
ing a prognosis and in indicating the line of treatment, than any information to be gained from the 
examination of the blood. The latter is simply confirmatory, never indispensable. As to the 
influence of the antitoxm upon the course of the leucocytosis, the cases here reported furnish no 
evidence that it has any enect whatever. True, the leucocytosis diminishes in the majority of 
the cases, but it does the same in the cases of diphtheria treated without antitoxin, as comparison 
of the tables will show. The leucoc3rte curve does not seem to have reached normal any sooner 
in the cases with antitoxin than in those without. In several of the cases ending favorably, the 
number of the leucocytes was greater twenty-four hours or more after the antitoxin was given than 
before (Case 14, for instance). We have no explanation for the sudden and marked variations 
that take place in the course of leucocytoses in acute diseases, such as pneumonia and scarlet fever. 
These often amount to from 10,000 to 15,000 per cubic millimetre ; such variations are seen in 
Cases 3 and 6 of Table I. They can also be noted in the series of cases reported by Bouchut 
(1. c. ), so that we would expect to see them in the antitoxin cases, and are hardly justified in 
ascribing them to its use. It is not denied that the injections of antitoxin may have some efiect 
upon the number of the leucocytes. But such effect is immediate and transitory, appearing within 
the first hour and disappearing again by the end of twenty-four hours. In common witn many 
other substances, the injections of antitoxin are stated to bring about an immediate reduction in 
the number of the leucocytes, the so-called hypoleucocytosis. But unless the injected substance 
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be toxic and capable ol producing a reactionarjr hTperlencocytosis, tbe number of the lenoocjtes 
pxomptly returns to the normal, and no trace of any change is obsenrable at the end of twenty4ovr 
Donrs. In the above cases no attempt was made to determine the immediate effect of the injections 
of antitoxin upon the leucocytes, some idea of its ultimate effect being all that was aimed at. 

Stained specimens showed the same state of things as already noted in the remarks oa Table L 
The polynuclear forms of the leucocytes were increased and the snudl mononuclear fiorms Himin^Af*?^ 
as also were the eosinophiles. Case 28, the fatal case with no leucocytosis, showed a marked 
increase in the mononuclear and transitional forms, the polynuclear and small mononiiclear forms 
being correspondingly diminished. No changes in the staming reaction of the nuclei were observed, 
except in one case, which is not given in the above table. The child was practically dead whea 
the blood was examined, the heart ceasing to beat 6ve minutes afterward. Here all the nuclei of 
the leucocytes refused to stain, the leucocytes being heaped together and partially disorganized. 
Ewing states that by the use of 6 per cent, salt solution faintly tinged with an alcoholic solutioa ol 
gentian violet, hs is able to differentiate two classes of polynuclears in the blood in diphtheria, 
those with poorly stained nuclei and those with well stained nuclei. This loss of affinity for 
gentian violet shown by the first class he holds to be due to the necrotic action of the toxins present 
m the circulating blood, and states that this loss of affinity is present in all cases of diphtheria dut 
are at all severe. He also states that the use of antitoxin in favorable cases is followed byi 
recovery of this affinity, and hence that observation of this fact is of prognostic importance. The 
writer followed Ewing's procedures faithfully in the last seven cases in the above taole, varying de 
amount of gentian violet and using different magnifying powers, but was unable to obtain similar 
results in any case. It is difficult, well-nigh impossible, to outline the nucleus, using the abofe 
solution and the haemocytometer. The leucocytes are not flattened out, but globular, and take op 
the stain with such intensity that differentiation of the nucleus from the protoplasm is almost 
impossible, as above stated. Another point to be considered is that in normal blood the nuclei of 
the polynuclears exhibit the most varied intensity in their staining reactions, from the colorless 
nuclei of the so-called " leukocytenschatten " to the almost black staining nuclei of the small 
polynuclear forms. No variations from the normal in the staining reaction of the nuclei were nude 
out in the dried and stained specimens. 

A few words concerning the granulations of the leucocytes may be added here. There are 
four varieties of granulation stated by Ehrlich*^ to occur in the protoplasm of the leucocytes is 
human blood. 

1. The oxy- or eosinophilic ; these take up only the acid stains, such as eosin, acid f uchsin, etc. 

2. The basophilic ; these take up only the basic stains, such as methylene blue. 

3. The neutrophilic ; these take up in preference a combination of the acid and basic stains. 
Hence the name. 

4. The amphophilic ; these take up either acid or basic stains, but not their combinations. 
To the first class belong the eosinphiles, to the second some of the large mononuclear forms, 

to the third the polynuclear forms, to the fourth the so-called " mastzellen " of Ehriich. These 
latter are excessively rare in human blood. Tlie great majority of the mononuclear forms have no 
granulations ; at least none have as yet been demonstrated. Ewing states that in diphtheria the 
granulations in a certain number of the polynuclear leucocytes lose their affinity for neutral stains, 
such as eosin. These forms he calls pseudo-eosiiiophiles, and asserts that the change is due to the 
necrotic action of the circulating toxins ; he thinks they are identical with the forms showing poorly 
stained nuclei, and so estimates their percentage by the salt solution and gentian-violet method. 

Now the statement that the neutrophilic granulations of the leucocytes in normal human blood 
are absolutely neutrophilic i?* not correct. They have an affinity for eosin, although it is a weak 
one, and the eosm is quickly washed away by water ; it can be demonstrated by staining vnth 
one-half per cent, solution of eosin in seventy per cent, alcohol, washing very rapidly in watff, 
and drying immediately between filter paper. On examination the granules of the polynucleaK 
will be found to be stained red. Again, it a specimen of normal blood after being hardened be 
stained in the above solution and then be passed directly into a strong aqueous solution of 
methylene blue, we have all the conditions present which are necessary for a neutral stain. That 
such staining does take place any one can demonstrate for himself. If, on the other hand, after 
staining with the eosin we wash the specimen thoroughly and carefully in water before staining 
with methylene blue, the granules will be completely decolorized and invisible. Now, the short 
procedures were tried upon specimens of blood from five healthy individuals and upon specimens 
of blood from six or seven of the severest cases of diphtheria in the Willard Pailier Hospital. 
Both sets of specimens showed the granules in a certain number of the leucoc3rtes to be stained 
when the washing with water was omitted, and all the granulations were unstained when the 
specimens were thoroughly washed in water before using the methylene blue. So that the writer 
was unable to differentiate these pseudo-eosinophilous granules, and is inclined to believe them 
due to the staining methods used, rather than that they really exist as pathological entities. 

Pane** described certain granules staining with methylene blue which he observed in the 
blood of animals injected with cultures of anthrax and pneumococcus. He demonstrates to his 



n Mtishclion that these eranaUlions are the 



of [he bacteria which have been taken 



, _ with the mechanical stage, in order tt 

tee whether anj' of these gisnnles were preient. None were found, and it was not to be expected, 
even if the theory be correct, as few if any diphtheria bacilli enter the circulation under ordinary 

The hKinoglobin in these cases apparently suffered less reduction than in the cases without 
aatitonn. When a fall did take place, however, the return to normal was slow, as compared to 
that of the red corpuscles. Even ailer the child was apparently well and np and about, the hiemo- 
slobin W3S below normal. This may be in part accounted for by the fact that children are con- 
fined to the house and do not get out into the open air. This pseudo-anemia occara in other 
diseases, and is often seen in the children in infant asylums. There is less need of hxm«;lobin as 
a respiratory agent, because of the lack of exercise, fresh air and sunlight. To show that these 
cases are not in reality anemic, eiamiiiations were made m sin cases (19 to 24, the incom- 
plete cases) at varying periods after the beginning of the illness; eight, nine, fourteen, fourteen, 
twenty-one, and fifteen days after admission, respectively. In one case (23) the number of 
the red corpuscles wis below normal. This was  very severe Case, wilh involvement of the eyes, 
and the patieol was still in bed at the time of the blood exi,mination. In four of the six cases the 
kococytcs were still slightly above normal. In all but two of the cases the bxmogtobin was below 
ninety per cent. 

Table III. 
Caset 0/ Ntrmai Individtials Givm Antitoxin. 
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Jtemarii en Table ///.—A]\ the above cases, wiih the eiception of one, were seen »l the 
New York Juvenile Asvlum. All were males and apparently healthy. The injections were giwn 
into the :<ulicutaneous tissue of the abdominal wall. The corpuscles were counted in all the cam 
within an hour before the admmistration of (he atitiloiin. In the lirsl three ca^s the blood wu 
again counted ati hour af:er the injection, hut as no change was observed, an interval of tarenlT- 
four bonis was allowed to elapse in all the other ca^es. A diminution in the number of the ted 
corpuscles was noted in seven of the hfteen cases (I, 2, 3, 7, S, 9 and IJ), This diminution wi> 
most marked between the second and sixth day after injection, and ranged between 974,000 uid 
217,000 per cubic millimetre. The fall of 97.1.003 was in Case 1. the only adutt in the Kiies. 
Case S was the only other one to show any considerable fall (932,cxx> per cubic millimetre b; 
tlie fifth day). The diminubon in all the other cases was less than 600,000 per cubic millimctn. 

The 'cose receiving the largest amount of serum and the greatest nuinber of mnlitoxin nniG 
was the one to show (he most marked reduction in the number of the red corpuscles (Case 1). Ci« 
2, receiving four cubic centimetres and four hundred units, showed a distinct reduction of hilt 1 
million. All ihe other cases received small amounts of serum containing « relatively small anmml 
of antitoxin. Some of these coses showed a reduction in the number of red corpuscles, soon 
did not. The red corpuscles returned to their norma! number in from four to thirteen days. Ox 
I apparently did not do ao for twenty-four days, but an inlerval of eleven days preceded the lia 
count. The data furnished by the above cases are all loo few to enable us 10 draw any conclusonj 
as to Ihe eflect of the amount or strength of the serum upon the corpuscles. Microscopical elimi- 
nation revealed no abnormalities in the red corpuscles. 

The leucocytes appeared to he absolutely unaffected by the mjections. They roie to 1 pout 
above normal in only nne case (Case 1). Of the three cases examined directly after the mjections, 1 
fall in the number of the leucocytes was noted in only one instance (Case 2). Id determining tbt 
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presence or abieiice of a hypoleococytosis, we are dealing with such small figures and such 
vaijring conditions that a large number of mutually agreeing observations are necessary. 

In the stained specimens the relative numerical proportions of the various forms of leucocytes 
were apparently nonnal in all cases. No variations from the normal in the staining properties of 
the nuclei or of the granules could be made out. 

The haemoglobin was apparently affected to a less degree than the red corpuscles. It fell 
below eighty-five per cent, in onlv one case. But the diminution in the number of the red cpr- 
puscles was confirmed by the fall in the hiemoglobin in each case where «ich diminution took 
place. 

Summary, 

1. The red corpuscles of the blood in diphtheria undergo a dimunition in number in cases oi 
moderate severity and in severe cases. Regeneration is slow. 

2. The leucocytes are increased in number in all but two classes of cases, exceptionally mild 
cases and exceptionally severe ones. As a rule, the amount of leucocytosis is directly proportionate 
to the degree of severity of the case. The leucocyte curve shows no correspondence to the clinical 
course of the disease. The number of leucoc3rtes often remains higher than normal for days after 
all inflammatory phenomena have disappeared. The leucocytosis is similar in character to that 
seen in pneumoma and scarlet fever ; the increase of the leucocytes being in the so-caUed poly- 
nuclear lorms. 

3. The percentage of haemoglobin falls coincidently with the number of the red corpuscles, and 
to the same relative degree. But the regeneration of the haemoglobin takes place much more 
slowly than that of the red corpuscles. 

4. In cases treated with antitoxin the diminution in the number of the red corpuscles is much 
less marked than in those cases treated vnthout it ; in a majority of the cases no such diminution 
takes place. The leucocytes are apparently unaffected by the antitoxin. The haemoglobin is 
also much less affected in the cases treated with antitoxin, thus confirming the statement as to the 
red corpuscles. 

5. In healthy individuals injected with antitoxin, the red corpuscles show a very moderate 
reduction in number in about one-half the cases. The haemoglobin is correspondingly affected. 
The leucocytes are apparently unaffected by the injections. 

6. No peculiar characteristic changes in the morphology of the corpuscles were to be made 
out. 

7. It is improbable that any information of prognostic importance is to be gained by exami- 
nation of the blood in diphtheria. 

8. The antitoxin treatment of diptheria has no deleterious effects upon the blood corpuscles. 
On the contrary, it seems to prevent degenerative changes which would otherwise be brought 
about. 
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The Use of Antitoxin Serum in the Treatment of Diphtheru 

Under the Supervision of the New York City Health 

Department, With a Resume of the Published 

Reports on this Subject. 

BY 

Hermann M. Biggs, M. D., 

Pathologist and Director of the Bacteriological Laboratories^ New York 

Health Department. 
AND 

Arthur R. Guerard, M. D., 

Assistant Bacteriologist. 

On January i, 1895, ^^ New York City Health Depanment commenced the use of the 
diphtheria antitoxin prepared in the bacteriological laboratories. For about six weeks after this 
date, however, the serum at command was limited in amount and was not of a satisfactory strength. 
The supply of foreign preparations of antitoxin at this time was very small ; only a few vials covld 
be obtamed under any conditions, and the prices charged were exorbitant, averaging about 80 
cents per 100 antitoxin units (Behring's standard), or from $8 to $12 a dose. The price of similtr 
preparations now, as fuml^ed by the Health Department is from 75 cents to $1.50, or 10 cents 
per 100 units. 

The serum prepared in the laboratories of the Health Department was first employed in the 
hospitals, but as soon as a sufficient quantity was at hand, arrangements were made for its admin- 
istration without charge, on the request of the attending physician, by Medical Inpectors detailed fior 
this purpose, in any case of diphtheria occurring in the city. During the period ending October I, 
1890, 1,352 cases regarded as diphtheria were treated in their homes by Inspectors of the Depirt- 
ment, at the request of the attending physicians, and 1,207 persons (excluding inmates of pablic 
institutions), wno had been exposed to diphtheria, were immunized by the administration of 
antitoxin. Altogether, more than 3,000 injections of antitoxin have been administered, and about 
6,000 visits made. This duty has' been mainly performed by Medical Inspectors Drs. H. F. 
Koester, W. E. Studdiford, J. S. Ennis, L. K. Graves and W.J. Pulley. 

The cases referred to above do not include any of those treated in the various instituticms of 
the city, and were, as a rule, among the very poorest classes in the tenement-house districts. They 
have, generally speaking, been in the most unfavorable surroundings ; have been severe cases, or 
regarded by the physicians in attendance as hopeless cases, and have usually come under observa- 
tion rather late in the course of the disease. In some of the later cases, however, the reverse of 
this may be said, as physicians who had seen the effects of antitoxin on the course of diphtheria, 
and had thus been convinced of its value, not infrequently referred comparatively mild cases for 
treatment at an early period of the disease. It will be noted by reference to the accompanying 
tables that, during the first year of this work, up to April I, 1896, about 8 per cent, of the cases 
treated were moribund when first seen by the Inspectors, while in the last six months the percentage 
has been reduced to about one-half of this number. In a large proportion of the whole number 
there was practically no other treatment besides the administration of antitoxin. In some cases 
strychnia, whiskey and other remedies were also given. In many instances the ph3rsidan in 
attendance discontinued his visits, after referring the case to the Health Department for the 
administration of antitoxin, as the family was unable to pay for liis attendance. 

There has been from the beginning a continuous and marked improvement in the results 
obtained, in consequence, it is believed, of increased experience in the use of this agent, the earlier 
application of the treatment, the constant improvement in the character of the serum, and the 
larger dosage employed. During the first year (see Table No. I.) the mortality was seventeen and 
nine-tenths per cent., while during the last six months the mortality was only eleven and one- 
tenth per cent. 

For the execution of the plan adopted for the free administration of antitoxin among the poor, 
the city was divided into districts, eacn district being placed in the charge of an Inspector, who is 
always on duty and liable to call at any hour during the day or night. The requests for the 
administration of antitoxin are received in the offices of the Health Department, and immediatelr 
referred by police telegram, or by telephone, to the Inspector in charge of the district in which 
the case occurs. In some instances during the last months, where several cases have been treated 
by the same physician, they have been referred by him directly to the Inspector, in order that 
valuable time might thus be saved. 
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There were troted up to October I, all included, 1,352 cues reguded as dipbtheria. Of 
hese 100 cases showed later, on bacteriological examination, no Loeffler bacdlli — weie considered 
a false diphtheria and excluded from the statistics, or were found to be true dipthena, were 
ater traiuferred to the Willaxd Faiker Hospital, and thus pasied from observatiati of the Inspector, 
II the treatment was discontinued from some other cause. There remain 1,352 cases, of which 
1,054 recovered and I9S died, the mortality being 15.8 per cent. Of the whole number S56 were 
reated previous to April 1, 1S96, and among these the mortality wai 17.0 per cent. Three hun- 
Ired and ninety-six were treated during the period between April  and October I, and among 
hese tbe inortuity was 1 1. 1 per cent. While the difference in the resnlts may be in part due to 
he season of the year, j'Ct this does not satishctorily account for the whole difference in mortality, 
II reference to the monthly mortality curve of the city will show that there was not a corresponding 
'eduction in the general mortality during the l>Iter months. 

Of the 1,252 cases. So were moribund at the time of first injection, or died within twenty-four 
Lonrs after it. These may be properly excluded in a consideration of the utility of antitoxic serum 
a the treatment of diphtheria. There remain 1,172 cases with It3 deaths, or a mortality ot 10 
ler cent. Five hundred and seventy-four, or nearly one-half of the whole number, were reported 
y the Inspectors to be in a bad condition and suffering from very severe or septic dipbtheria at the 
ime of the first injection, and 36S, or about 21 per cent., were reported a; in good condition, 
r as apparently affected with a mild form of the disease when hist seen. In 35^, or more than 28 
er cent, of the whole number, the larynx, with or without the pharynx, tonsils and nares, was 
ivolved. In 242 cases, in addition to the pharynx and tonsils, the nares were involved. One 
andred and eight deaths occurred among 355 laryngeal casea, giving a mortality of 30.4 per cent. 
erenty-Iwo of the laryngeal cases were intubated, in some instances by the Inspectors, and in 
ime by the atlcndtng physicians, and of these 19 died, or 40.2 per cent. In 283 laryngeal cases 
lere was no operative interference, and in these the mortality was 27.9 per cent. Of the fatal 
iryngeal cases, 38 were moribund at the lime of the first injection, 01 died within twenty-four 
onis after it. If these be excluded, there remain 317 cases with 70 deaths, or a mortality of 32 
Er cent. Other data as to the mortality inoperaiive and non-operalive cases, and as (o the results 
I relation to the age of the patient, and the day of the disease on which treatment was begun, 
■e abown in detail in the accompanying tables. (Tables No*. 1., II. and III.) 

Table I. 



■tal cases of true diphtheria injected with antitoxin by the Medical Inspectors of the Health 
Department, showing the number of cases injected and the mortality percentile, prognosis 
at the time of injectioD, extent of membrane in the throat, complications and number of 
injections given. 
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TotsI cases of Laryngeftl ENphthena injecled with aotitoiin by the Medical Inspecton of the 
Health Department, showing the Dumber of cases injected, and the cases, deathi aad 
mortalilf percentage in both operative and non-operative coses. 
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tiBun of diiuie, 17S aw. with B deaths, i moilalitr of 4,5 per ceot. : lici 
Before the fiflh day of di ease, ihere were inJEtied jij e»se), wiih 99 di 
deducling ihe monbund, 3.S per ceul. 

In a. large majority of all cases treated — i.^., 793 — only one io 
iciered ; in 352 two injections were made, and in 106 thiee or more. 
dose was large, varying from 1,500 to 3,500 units, experience sbow 
obtained from large initial doses, and the tendency baa been to cor 
dose. Thil experience is in direct confirmation ot the conclusions 
inTeatigatioDi on animals. As a rule the patients were seen a seco 

fotir hours, and where it was considered necessary a second injectioi ^ 

were afterward teen at intervals until the disease had terminated eilher in complete convalescence 
or death. 

The serum employed has been generally of high grade, and duiing the last nine months has 
been at least twice as potent as Behiing's No. 3 ; that is, it contained 300 or mote antitoxin units 
in each cubic ceDtimetre. During the past three months the serum employed contained from 400 
to Joo units in each c. cm. Better results have been obtained with the high-grade preparations, 
and with larger doses. In the earlier months, where larger qiuuitities of serum were administered 
(the leruTQ containing proportionately less aniitDxin), ndies were of frequent occurrence ; hut no 
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reliable data as to the percentage of cases in which they appeared can be obtained. There has 
been a considerable diminution in the frequency with which rashes have occurred, and in the severity 
of these, since the use of the higher grade preparations of antitoxin in which smaller doses of 
serum are employed. Joint symptoms were of very imsual occurrence. In five in^ances abscesses 
followed the administration of tne serum ; but in none of these could the abscess be properiy 
charged to the serum itself. In two or three of the early cases where large immunizing injecdons 
where employed, severe joint symptoms, accompanied by prostration and pyrexia, occurred, and in 
a number temporary (twenty-four to seventy-two hours) albuminuria appeared. Aside from the 
symptoms referred to, and occasionally a temporary pyrexia, no disagreeable effects in any way 
attrioutable to the antitoxin were observed. No case has come under observation where death 
could be ascribed to the administration of the serum, or where any permanent injury could be 
properly regarded as having been produced by it. 

The data as regards complications are very incomplete, as in the class of patients treated sod 
under the conditions existing, careful observations coula not be made. Only the more common com- 
plications of diphtheria are noted ; in many instances other serious complications existed (notably 
scarlet fever), and acted as contributing or determining causes of deaths in fatal cases. All such 
cases have been included. 

In all of the cases, with rare exceptions, in which the clinical features were unmistakable, the 
clinical diagnosis was confirmed by bacteriolo^cal examination. In a few cases the result of the 
bactenological exanunation was indecisive, while the case was evidently diphtheria, and these 
have been included. In others bacteriological exammation showed clearly that the case was false 
diphtheria, and such cases have been excluded from the list. The usual practice has been when a 
case was seen for the first time by the Inspector ^at the request of the attending physician) to 
administer an injection of antitoxin, if it seemed chnically to oe a case of diphtheria, and at the 
same time to make a culture from the throat for bacteriological examination, if a culture had not 
been previously made. The course subsequently pursued in each case depended upon the results 
of the bactenological examination. 

When cases of diphtheria were seen in families in which there were other children who had 
been exposed to the disease, and when the parents would allow it, an immunizing injection was 
administered to each of them, and trial cultures were made from their throats. In a large per- 
centage of these cases the cultures showed the presence of Loeffler bacilli. 

Immunizing injections, varying from 50 to 500 units in amount, were administered to 1,207 
persons (see Table IV.). In five children who had been immunized, laryngeal diphtheria (croup) 
developed within twenty-four hours of the time of the injection, and in seven others pharynge^ 
diphtheria appeared. All of these cases received further curative injections and promptly 
recovered. In nine cases diphtheria developed within thirty days of the time of immunization. 
All of these cases, excepting two, were mild and promptly recovered. In one of these two excep- 
tions, scarlet fever, apparently accompanied by diphtheria, developed on the second day, and the 
child died. ' 

No data of value are at command regarding the occurrence of cases of diphtheria after 
thirty days among those immunized ; but in one instance it is known that a child developed diph- 
theria on the twenty-fifth day after immunization, and, although it received a curative injectioD, 
it nevertheless died from the disease. The experience obtained from the immum'zation of children 
in various institutions indicates that the protective influence of the immunizing injections cannot 
be depended upon to last longer than about four weeks, although in many cases the period is 
apparently longer. With the high-grade preparations of antitoxin now employed the amount of 
sjrum required for an immunizing injection is very small, varying from 3 to 10 or 15 minim*, 
according to the age of the patient and the strength of the preparation. In the earlier work, 
when young and leeble infants were immunized, some restlessness, accompanied by more or lew 
pyrexia, occurred in many cases during the first twenty-four hours, and not infrequently a rash 
appeared later. Similar symptoms appeared in a smaller proportion of instances in adults. In a 
few cases transient albuminuria occurred. Since the employment of only very small doses of 
serum it has been unusual to see any disturbances following the administration of an immunizing 
injection. In one group of about forty cases recently immunized with small doses, in only one 
instance was there a local rash near the seat of the injection. In another series of 130 cases, 
immunized in an infant asylum,* in which relatively large doses were adminibtered to infants vary- 
ing in age from i day up, in only 7 cases was there a mild body-rash, and in 42 a local arm-rash, 
and in no instances were there other sequelae. 

^Among injections made at this asylum were cases : No. 1x7, an infant, three weeks old, b<»ii at foil lenn, 
injected with 150 units, and weighing at the time of injection only four pounds three ounces ; and No. 1*3, a prow- 
ture infant, nineteen days old, bom at seventh month, and still in an incubator, injected with 150 units, and vasb* 
ing at the time of injection only three pounds eight ounces. These infants had no reaction whatever and bo rtso. 

Among the pregnant women : 

zo were eight months in pregnancy. 

9 were eight and a hall months in pregnancy. 

9 were nine months in pregnancy. 
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Table of cues immunized with injections of uititoxia in families where diphlheria had occuired, 
showing the number of cases immuniied, ihe number of antitoxin uniU injected, (he number 
of cues of diphtheria which occurred within thirty days after injectioa, the number of cases 
which occurred after thirty dayi and within twenty-four hours after injection, and the number 
of cases of diphtheria which occurred in the families previous to immuniiation : 
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blank was furnished upon which the history of the case could be filled oat by the attending phjrii- 
cian npon the termination of the case, cither by death or complete recorery, and (heo forwarded 
to the Health Department. 

This arrangement has not been very generally known, and has not been largely utilized by 
phjsidaiis until quite recently, and in many of the cases thus treated the complete report hai not 
been obtained. Up to October 1, 1896, 409 cases of this sort have been reported, of which ^ 

E>ved, on bacteriological examination, to be cases of false diphtheria, were transferred to the Wil- 
d Parker Hospital, or had histories (00 incomplete for proper tabulation, and are, therefore, 
excluded ; of the remaining 375, 3C7 recovered and 68 died, a mortality of 18. 1 per cent. 

The fuller data regarding these cases, as furnished by the attending physician, will be found 
in the accompany tables (Nos. V., VI. and VII). 
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 1. 1895. 'o April r, iSgS li 



louJol ij' 



•iihin the Gm tour dayi of diK 



ra were truKd withia the finl [gui duTi 
le 3 were norjbimd, or died within tweaET- 
iia April I, .B96. (d Oclober .. .896, there 
»lhi, orm mortality of 14.S per ceoL ; of 
hich the monility would be lo.ipei cut. 



int (wenty-four boon, the morlalit 
ted, witb aB deubi, a moTtallEy of 13 



c reported as treated 



. Tso-thirdi of the 

tVith s view to a more complete stnd]' of the htal cases of dipblheria occurring in New Vorlc 
.g the last few months, a letter has been addressed to every physician who reported a death 

diphtheria or croup, askine for ijiformation as to whether antitoxin was employed in the case, 
t so, on what day of the disease it was ad ministered, and what was the condition of tho 
at at the time ol administration. Personal observations on the subject were also requested, 
[nformalion has been received, between May 7 and November i, 189G, from 306 physiciaiu^ 
regard to 336 fatal cases of diphtheria reported to the Board of Health ; 114, or 37 per a ' 
!«e were reported as treated with antitoxin, and ZI3, or 63 per ce"* ™— — ~^.-.i»J •- >— 
~-it antitoxin. The total number of deaths from diphthens -'■ 

is 658. Theie were, therefore, 32r 

n response to the letter oF inquiry. 
Of the IZ4 fatal cases treated with antitoxin, 41, or 33 per cent., were reported a< moriband or 
less at the time of injection, or as dying within twenty-four hoara after the fiist injection, and 
e the antitoxin could not have been expected to have any effect ; 33 cases, or 26 per cent., 

injceteei on the fifth day of the disease, or later, when the remedy has relatively little value ; 
ses, or 23 per cent., were complii^ated with sepsis, scarlet fever, measles, broncho -pnenmoiiia — 
bly bad cases ; and 13 cases, or 10,5 per cent., died from cardiac paralysis, sudden death, 
ulting from getting up too soon, contrary to instructions." 

Of the 212 fatal cases where no antitoxin was used, 50, or 24 per cent., were moribund or 
less when first seen, and hence no antitoxin was used, as staled by the attending physician, 
ose of the patient's condition ; 33 cases, or 16 per cent., were seen too late, in the opinion <i 
ittending physician, (or antitoxin to be of any use ; 17 cases refused treatment with antitoxin, 
jh strongly advised ; and 4 cases were not injected, because, being complicated with scarlet 
-, measles, etc., antitoxin was considered useless. In 94 cases, or 44 per cent., antitoxin was 
idniiiiiitered, because the attending physician was opposed to its use, was doubtful of its effi- 
, or no reason was given. A number of physicians stated that in future they intended to use 
oxin owing to the bad results obtained by other methods. A very large majority of the 
icians from whom reports were received (over two-thirds) expressed themselves as strongly in 
r of the use of antitoxin in diphtheria. Many ol them presented records of previous severe 
I treated with antitoxin with good results. 
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A report is also presented which was prepared by Alfred L. Beebe, Ph. B., Assistant Director 
of the Diagnosis Bacteriological Laboratory. This includes a series of tables and charts, showing 
the actual and relative morulity from diphtheria and croup in New York, Berlin and Paris, pre. 
vious to and following the introduction of antitoxin in these cities. Mr. Beebe*s report folloin : 

** In accordance with your directions, the following tables and charts have been prqpared trom 
the official statistics of New York, Paris and Berlin, with a view to show the effect* if any, pro- 
duced by the use of diphtheria antitoxin on the actual and relative mortality from diphtheria and 
croup in these cities. 

** Table VIII. gives the annual actual mortality in New York from diphtheria and croup for the 
years 1880-1895, the case fatahty from diphtheria, 1 880-1890, and the case Jhtality from diphtheria 
and croup combined, 1891-189C, and from January to October, 1896. Croup was not offidallj 
J \ ^ classed as a contagious disease by the New York Health Department prior to 189 1, and cases of 
this disease were therefore not required to be reported to the Department. It will be noticed thtt 
in the first two years after the reporting of croup is required the mortality from diphtheria is raised 
nearly 10 per cent., by the croup deaths (27.9 per cent, to 36.7 per cent, and 30.9 per cent, to 4a6 
per cent.). After this the influence of the croup deaths becomes less, as in 1893 the Holth 
Department declared that membranous croup was m the vast majority of cases laryng^ diphtheria, 
ana would be so regarded by the Department. After this announcement the relative proportion of 
deaths ascribed to croup gradually diminishes, until, in 1895, the croup deaths equaled only aboot 
one-fifth of the diphtheria cases, while, in 180 1 and before, they equaled from two-fifths to one-half 
or more the number of diphtheria deaths, in no single year tmtil 1895 did the number of cases of 
croup reported equal the number ot deaths. Owing to the rapidly fatal termination of the majority 
of cases of croup, the report of death was either the first report received by the Department, or the 
rejport of the case and the death arrived almost simultaneously. 

*< Bearing the above m mind, it is evident that the figures for case lEatality frt>m diptheria 1880- 
1890, are not comparable with those showing the coinbined fatality from diptheria and cronp, 
1891-1895. The figures for case fatality from diphtheria alone are relatively lower from 1891-189$ 
thsm before, as is shown by the table, and as the figures for case fatality from diphtheria and crom 
combined undoubtedly show the true mortality in diphtheria, they are absolutely^ as well as reli- 
tively, too low for these years. On the other hand, progressing backward in the scale of years, 
an increasing percentage of cases of diphtheria was not reported, and the fatalities for these years 
are therefore higher than the truth, especially in the earlier years for which figures are give&' 
Taking all the facts into consideration, it seems probable tKat, for the earliest years for which 
figures arc given, the case fatalities for diphtheria alone are somewhat too high ; that for the yean 
immediately preceding 1891 they are too low ; while for the immediate years they are mort 
nearly correct. 

** Before considering these figures, and those in other tables relating to New York, it should be 
stated that antitoxin was first introduced to a very limited extent from abroad in November, 1804. 
In January, 1895, the distribution and use of the antitoxin produced by the New York Health 
Department was begun, the amounts used and distributed, of both the foreign and domestic 
products, increasing gradually until the Fall, when a very rapid expansion in the use of antitoxin 
took place, as indicated by the large increase in its sale, its free distribution to the physicians of 
the city, and its free administration by the Medical Inspectors of this Department. 

" Proceeding now to the consideration of the figures in Table VIII., we note that the percentage 
of mortality from diphtheria and croup in 1895 (19. i per cent.) is much lower than for any prerkxis 
year, even when compared with the percentage of mortality from diphtheria alone. The k>west 
rate prior to 1895 is that of 1889 (25.9 per cent.), which, for reasons previously gjiven, is certainly 
too low. It is also to be noted that the decrease in mortality from 1894 to 1895 is considerable, 
amounting to over 35 per cent, of the rate for 1 894. In the sixteen years for which the figuies aie 
given, the ^eatest previous increase or decrease in case fatality for any year, as compai^ with that 
preceding it, is in 1887, when the decrease amounted to 25 per cent, of the rate for 18S6, or 12 per 
cent, less than the percentage decrease, 189410 1895. But in this year (1887) the decrease ia 
death-rate is accompanied by an increase of 361 in the number of deaths, while in 1895 there s 
a decrease of 894 in the absolute mortality, as compared with that of 1894. This large actual and 
relative decrease in case fatality in 1895 points to the introduction in this year of some previoosiy 
non-existent factor. 

** Preceding next to a comparison of total cases with total deaths, there is indicated an apparent 
tendency toward correspondence of deaths and cases as to increase or decrease. To this there 
are several exceptions, as will be seen by an examination of the figures. From 1890 to 1894, hov- 
ever, with the exception of a small decrease in the number of cases in 1892 as compared with the 
previous year, there is a steady and rapid increase in both cases and deaths until I095, when this 
correspondence is abruptly destroyed, a very large decrease in deaths taking place, while the 
number of cases is increased by 712, making the total of cases for 1895 the largest ever recorded 
in the city. The introduction of some disturbing factor, previously non-existent, is thos Mgun 
strongly indicated. 
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'Table IX., with accompKoying chart, gives the case fatslit}' Irom diphtheria and croup for 
Is ol four weeks, the Ggares for cases and deaths on which it is based being taken from the 
Ijr reports of the Health Department. Bacteriolagical examinations m the diagnosis 
phtbeiia were inaugufated bj the Department in May, 1893. and bv the autumn of that 
had been very generally adopted by the medical profession, and entirely so by thii 
rtment Ihrough ils medical inspectors, as an efficient adjonct to clinical diagnosis. It has 
claimed that a considerable increase in reported cases of mUd diphtheria, with a consequent 
ue in case fatality, results from the extended use of bacteriological examinations in thii 
ie. This claim is not substantiated by a careful comparison, recently made in this office, of 
linical diagnosis with the results of bacleriolagical examination in cases of suspected diph- 
, ; but supposing il to be true, any variation in case fatality so produced would in all proba- 

have been relatively the same in the period selected for compariion, previous to the intro- 
}n of antitoxin {>.(., November, 1803, to November, 1S94J, as in the corresponding 
Is after its use had been begun. The influence of this factor may therefore be almost 
:Iy disregarded. Considering the chart, we note, in the year previous to the introduction of 
>xin, an increase of case fatality from 31.3 per cent, in November to a maximum of 43.3 per 
in January, followed by a decrease to a mimmum of 27. 1 per cent, in July. With the excep- 
>f a slight decrease in October, 1S94, ttie case fatahty increases from July to November. 
is point, coincident with the introducLion of antitoxin, a decrease begins, continuing steadily, 
the exception of a slight rise in January, to March, 1895. This is in sharp contrast with the 
s for the corresponding period of the previous year. From March to June, 1895, the rale 
ins pracLcally constant, declining to a minimum of 17.3 per ceni. in July. The usual seuonal 
ise m case fatality then begins, but in October, at wliich period began the rapid extension in 
le of antitoxin previously noted, a decrease begins, whiim, with the exception of compara- 
' small increases in November, 1895, and March, 18^, and a somewhat marked ri»e in Aagmt, 

has continued to date of writing (November I, 15^). The case fatality for October {is " 



i the lowest ever recorder 



^I'for' 



w York. The nse in 



irotracted period of extreme heat, which occurred in the early part of this month, and which 
iced the highest general mortality recorded in this city (or many years. It is interesting to 
that the usual seasonal decrease in actual cases and deaths during the late summer and early 
nn, followed by an ineiease on the advent of colder weather, and the opening of the public 
lis, occurred both before and after the inlrodnction of antitonn, beioi apparently oninfluenced 
is, and bearing, a« a rale, no direct relation to the changes in case btality recorded. 
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Tablb IX. 
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" Table X., with accompanying chart, gives the case fatality in diphtheria and croup for 
periods of four weeks in New York and Paris, and for diphtheria only (cronp not separately 
reported) in Berlin. Cases of croup are not separately reported in the statistics of the latter city. 
The figures for cases and deaths are taken from weekly reports of the three cities, and for New 
York correspond with those presented in a portion of Chart No. i. In Paris, antitoxin was in 
general use m Januanr, 18^5, the beginning of the period tabulated, and was largely used in Ber- 
un, while in New York it had just been introduced. The gradual approximation of the case 
&tality in New York to that in Paris and Berlin is well shown in the cnart, and coincides with 
the increasing use of antitoxin in the former city. In Berlin, climatic influences appear to hare bat 
little, if any, effect in increasing or diminishing the number of actual cases and deaths. The 
edSect on case fatality is, however, more apparent, as the lowest rate for 189c (12. i per cent.) 
occurs in July. In Paris the seasonal variations coincide quite closely with those in New York 
for 1894, the lowest case fatality and smallest number of deaths occurring in July, and the sniallest 
number of cases in October. The remarkably low case fatality in Paris is of special interest. In 
July, 1805, it reached the extraordinarily low figure of 4.8 per cent., while the highest record-rate 
(May, 1896,) is but 15.9 per cent. 

Table X. 
Cases and Dea/hs, ivUh Case Fatality ^ for Periods of 4 Weeks — January^ 1895, to October^ 1896. 
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" Table X.I., with Bccomunjiag ch&rt, givei the nnmber of deaths bvm dtphtlieru and CR>iq>, 

SloovCDO of popolatJon, ID Berlin, Parii and New York, from I SS6 to 1895. In all ihiee dtiet 
ratio of dealhi to popolatioD ii lower in 1895, and the decrease from the ratio of the pieccdiag 
war greater than for any prerious year, with fiic exception of Bcrfin, where the decrea*e of imtio 
tram 1890 to 1891 il greater than that from 1894 to 1S9J. In Pari* and Bedin the actnal number 
of deatlu, independent of the popnlatian, ii lower than for any prcriotu year — in Paiii moM 
markedly so, les than one-half ol that of the lowest previons annual mortality (that of 1894), 
when antitoxin wat already in use. In New York the decrease from the ratio of 1894 is in execs 
of any change ■□ previous yeait, the decrease beine 33 per cent, of the ratio of 1894, as compared 
with a decrease from 1SS9 to 1890 of 24 per cent, of the ratio of 18S9, the largest prerious change. 

Table XI. 

BBkLIH, PAKIS, NKW VOKK— DIFHTfUUA AND CROITP. 
7f Dt^ht ptr \oa,txa of Pi>pulat%m, 188^1895, hKhaivt. 
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" TsblesXII. and XIII. give the doChi from diphtheria and cronp io Puu uid BerUn, R^cct- 
ivel;, bom Januuy, 1889, to Tune, 1S95, inclusive, iij months. The remarlcable dccteate in Bor- 
UlOf in Puu, coincident with the inti^uccion of antitoxin, is well shown, the Dumber «f deat!bi 
per month MUng off rapidly from June, 1S94, while the annual mortalitj for 1895 exhOrits a latlf 
decrease from previous years, being but 44 per cent, ol that in 1S94, which is itsuf lower tbaa tlial 
for any previous year, back 10 1886, the figures before this date not beine at commaluL In the 
week endiiic September 19, iSq6, witb 85 cases reported during this and the previo oa week, tM a 
single death occurred Arom dtphiheria or croup in the city of Paris. 

Tabi^ XII. 
Parit—Dtatki from Difktheria tmd Crtup, by Mtntkt, 1SS9, ta JmIt, 1896. 
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Tablb XIII. 
■Hm — Deaths from DiflUkeria and Craup, by MtMAt, 
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" Table XIV. gives the case fatality from diphtheria and croup in the Paris hospitals by m 

qnarteta and veais, 1893 10 1895, inclusive, with a portion of 1896. Antitonn was intro- 

into some of the hospitals some time in advance of its employment in the city at targe (it haTtn( 
been used somewhat during June, July and August, 1894, and generally after Septembv). TV 
"■'"'*=—•  ae fatality subsequent to its introduction is extraordinary. The lowest rale iwarid 
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1S93 is for October (37 per ceD[.)i while in 1894, prior to the intioductioo of uiritoxiii, the loweit 
e is that tor Febnuiry (47 per cent.)- As compiLred with these, the highest rate in 1895 and 
|6 is that for December, 11(95 (19.7 per cent.). "^^^ quaneilx and J'early statistics are eqoall^ 
Jcing. Tbe lowest iste for 1893 and 1804, before the ^oeral use of antitoxin, is ihat for the 
rd qaarter of iSci4 (40 per cent.), at which time antitoxin was already in use to a considerable 
enC, while the highest subsequent rate is that for the second auarter 0/1896 (17 per cent.). For 

jear 1S95, the rate reaches the extraordinarily low figure of 13.6 per ceat., as compared with 
4 per cent, for 1S93, 30.3 per cent, for [he brst three-quarters of 1S94, and 35.5 per cent, for 

year (anliloiin in use dunng the last quarter of tbe year). 

" Here, as ia all other tables presented, the case fatality rapidly decreases with tbe introduction 
1 increasing use of antitoxin, although in each o( the three cities this took place at a time when 

cose fatality is normally on the increase with the advent of cold weather. 
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< April ud M>T only. 

"Table XV. presents statistic* for the Berlin Hospitals aimilar to those jirenfor Paris in 
They are, unfortunately, incomplete, no figures for 1894 being at command, and ior il 
isl figures only. A comparison of the case btality for 1893 with that for 1S95 is, ho 
rely confirmatory of the figures previously considered. Tbe rate for 1893 is 44 per cent 
1895, 15.7 percent. 
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Table XV. 

Berlin Ifospitah—Difhikeria and Croup ; Cases and Deaths, with Case FaUUHy, by Quarters 

and Years. 



Quarter. 



First quarter... 
Second quarter. 
Third quarter.. 
Fourth quarter. . 

Year. 





1893. 






1895. 




• 

3 


• 

m 

8 

Q 


• 


• 

V 

u 


• 

« 
•s 

Q 


Case 
Fatality. 


Monthly 
are 


figures 
not rep 


for 1893 
orted. 


737 
2" 

850 


X4« 

73 
xas 

>54 


19.7 
10.3 
Z4.8 

zS.z 


a.570 


x.xaa 


44.0 


3.144 


493 


«S-7 



1896. 



s 



8 

Q 



6a8 
47« 



80 
71 






zt.7 
15.0 

• •• • 



(The Berlin hospiul statistics for 1894 ^^'^ ^o^ available). 

NoTB. — The case fatalities for both Berlin and Paris Hospitals are calculated on the sa; 
discharged by death or recovery during each month, quarter or year. The number of cases admitted dorisf 
remaining in Hospital at the end of each month, quarter or year is not giren in the statistics. 



of the total csscl 

m aad 



** Considering as a whole the facts and figures presented above, we observe that a lam tad 
rapid decrease in the absolute number of deaths from diphtheria and croup has taken puce it 
certain times in three cities, of varying climatic conditions and different nationalities, in which 
these diseases are endemic. An extraordinary decrease in the case fatality from these diseases fais 
also occurred, and this fatality has not subsequently risen to any extent in a period of some twenlj- 
two months, and is now, in New York, far lower than at any period in the previous twenty-t«o 
years. This decrease did not take place at the same time in each of these cities. It occurred k 
New York some months later than in Berlin, and in Berlin some months later than in Paris. It 
has, however, occurred in all three cities at a period of the year when, from the history of fonner 
years, an increase in the mortality would be expected. The reduction in mortality has oocaned 
in hospital practice as well as throughout the cities at large. It seems evident that some infloenoe, 
hitherto inoperative, must have come into action to produce the results outlined above. Upofi 
investigation, it appears that all of the results described have followed closely upon the introduc- 
tion of diphtheria antitoxin, and have become more marked in close coincidence with its mcretsing 
use as a remedy for the treatment of diphtheria. The conclusion seems, therefore, inevitable that 
we owe to antitoxin the remarkable decrease noted in the mortality from diphtheria and croap ii 
these cities." 

The following r^um^ of the statistics and reports on the antitoxin treatment of diphtherii 
begins with the first extensive application of the new remedy in the early part of 1894, and brii^ 
the subject as nearly as possible up to date ^October i, 1896). 

In reviewing the reports which have oeen published in the various medical journals of the 
Continent of Europe, Great Britain and the United States, such a mass of material has been fooDd 
that it has been no easy matter to sift and condense it in such a way as to make it available for the 
purpose desired. 

Several collective investigations of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria have already beea 
published in Germany and this country by Heubner, Monti, Eulenberg, Crandall, Forster, Welch, 
The Kaiserliches Gesundheitsanit in Berlin and others ; and though in making these investigatkni 
the whole field has been carefully gone over, there has been no hesitation in following the peths 
which others have marked out. Special acknowledgment of obligation for assistance, howeia; 
is due to Welch's most admirable article on {his subject. 

It is hoped that such a compilation of the results obtained by a large number of the bet 
scientific and clinical observers in all parts of the world, from a thorough trial of antitoxin for t 
period extending over two years, may be of use and interest, not only in demonstratm^ the tilie 
of the remedy, but also in inducing a still more extended application of what may now be ooofidendj 
affirmed to be a specific against one of the most terrible diseases with which we have to deal. 

The first report of experiments made with the blood serum of immunized animals was caiDr 
municated by Behring and Wernicke to the Seventh International Congress of Hygiene tad 
Demography, held in London, August, 189 1. In 1892 these authors published a second aitide 
describing more fully the principles of serum-therapy as applied to diphtheria. The earliest 
report of cases treated with antitoxin was in 1893, and consisted of thirty cases of diphthoia treitcd 
by Behring in the Institute for Infectious Diseases in Berlin. At this time the senun emplaned 
was very weak in antitoxin, but later Behring and Ehrlich succeeded in obtaining a 
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(tbongh for some time the serum did not have the strength which is now considered to be neces- 
sary for curative purposes). In April, 1894, 233 cases of diptheria treated in the Berlin hospitals, 
with a mortality of 23 per cent., were reported by Ehrlich, Kossel and Wassermann. Dr. Otto 
Katz reported to the Berlin Medical Society on June 27, 1894, the results of the antitoxin treat- 
ment of 128 cases from March 14, 1894, in Professor Baginsky's service, in the *' Kaiser und 
Kaiserin Friedrich Kinder-Krankenhaus, '' in Berlin. The serum used in these cases was Aronson's 
serum obtained from horses. A few weeks later Baginsky reported 163 cases in all, with a mor- 
tality of 12.9 per cent. Several reports now appeared of similar results obtained during the latter 
part of 1893 and the first part of 1894. 

It remained, however, for Roux to arouse the interest of the world in the discovery which 
Behring had announced three years before. His masterly address delivered at the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held in Budapesth, September, 1894, in which he 
gave a clear and forcible description of his experiments and results in the treatment of 300 cases 
of diphtheria with antitoxin, in the hospital Des Enfants Malades in Paris, really directed the 
attention of the whole medical profession to this subject, and with this may be said to have 
begun the first extensive application of the new treatment for diphtheria. 

In reviewing the subject of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria, it will be found that its 
▼alue has been tested chiefly in two ways : The first is by a study of statistics, which show the 
absolute mortality in cities and hospitals before and since the introduction of antitoxin, and the 
comparative mortality of series of cases treated by antitoxin with that of similar series treated pre- 
yiously, or simultaneously, in other wajrs ; the other is by the clinical method, the observation of 
the effect of antitoxin upon the course of the disease. 

All statistics are open to fallacies, owing to varying factors and conditions. The age of the 
patient is a most important factor in determining the mortality in diphtheria, either with or with- 
out the use of antitoxin, and unless the age is stated the statistics are uf little value. 

Different methods of diagnosis may also lead to errors in the conclusions. The diagnosis of 
the cases treated by antitoxin has been usually verified by bacteriological examination, whereas in 
former times the diagnosis was mostly clinical. A bacteriological examination enables us now to 
ezdude from our statistics many cases of angina which would formerly have been included. These 
cases are less severe than cases of true diphtheria, and on this account the statistics of mortahty in 
the older reports are lower than they should be. On the other hand, a bacteriological examina- 
tion often enables us to recognize as diphtheria mild cases of angina, which in former days would 
not have been included in diphtheria statistics. It is not likely, however, that among hospital 
patients the number in this class is as large as in the other. Experience, moreover, has shown 
that the cases which, on bacteriological examination, have proved to be true diphtheria, when sub- 
jected to the former methods of treatment, have given the nighest mortality. 

Another question to be considered is the severity of tne epidemic. This not infrequently 
varies in different times and places. The only way to avoid the fallacy thus arising is to take a 
large number of cases for comparison occurring in widely separated places and over an extended 
period of time, and to compare cases treated with and without antitoxin at the same time and in 
the same place. 

Again, it is maintained by some that the low rate of mortality in diphtheria, which has been 
ascribed by its advocates to the antitoxin treatment, is due to a large increase in the number of 
cases, a milder type of the disease being now received into the hospitals, owing to the early treat- 
ment recommended imder the new method, while formerly only the severest cases were brought 
for treatment. This is possibly true to a certain extent in some hospitals, but it does not account 
for the great difference in the total mortality between the old and the new treatment ; then, too, 
many cases are now excluded, as all cases admitted into the hospitals are bacteriologically diag. 
nosed and treated only with antitoxin when found to be true diphtheria, and the remaining cases, 
if not brought for early treatment, would frequently have developed into severe or fatal cases. 

Regarmng the value of the evidence as to the efficacy of the remedy based on clinical study, 
this, of course, depends upon the confidence we place in the opinions formed by the individual 
observers. But when the opinions, expressed by many of the best clinical observers in Germany, 
Anstria, France, England and America, etc., are almost unanimously in favor of it ; and when we 
consider that the majority of these men, if not absolutely opposed to the new treatment, were very 
timid and cautious in adopting it, and have reached their conclusions only after the most convinc- 
ing proofs based on practical results, it would seem that there were no longer any reasonable 
grounds for refusing to accept the opinion of the vast majority. 

It remains now to present a series of statistical tables showing the results of the antitoxin 
treatment up to the present time. The statistics contain all the larger series of cases which have 
been reported up to date fomitting the statistics of the New York Board of Health, which are given 
separately), which it has oeen possible to find in the library of the Academy of Medicine. The 
mt is not complete, as no single or isolated cases have been taken, only series of cases of 10 and 
over. There has been no selection of cases, and no reduplication, so far as known ; certainly none 
flttt could be avoided. 
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The results obtained by different observers naturally vary somewhat, taken as they are from so 
many different sources treated under such varying conditions, and with such different prepantioas 
of antitoxin, and yet, on the whole, the apparent unanimity is all the more remarkable on this very 
account, and proves that the total results arrived at are reasonably true and conclusive. AdmittiBg 
all possible accidental errors which may have arisen — and it is simply preposterous to assame that 
intentional errors have been committed bv scientific observers in every part of the world — the ha 
remains that in over 24,000 cases of diphtheria treated with antitoxin, which have been reported, 
the mortality has been apparently reduced by fully 50 per cent. 

Summaries of the various tables, prepared from the collected reports, follow. The complete 
tables will be found at the end of the report. 

Tabl« XVI. 

Mortaiity of Cases of Diphthtria Treattd with AniiUxin^ and Previous or SisnuUtuuous Pff' 

centage of Mortality without Antitoxin. 

This table gives the number of cases treated with antitoxin, the number and percentage d 
deaths, and the previous or simultaneous percentage of mortality without antitoxin, contained  
158 reports of larger series of cases, in hospital and private practice. These cases include not oab 
those which, in the early use of antitoxin, were given insufficient doses, but also the cases whia 
were moribund at the time of the first injection, or died within twenty-four hours after it. 

In a total of 24,768 cases treated with antitoxin, there were 4,004 deaths, or an avenge 
mortality of 16 per cent. The following is a summary of the results obtained in hospital im 
private practice : 

SUMMARY OF TABLE XVI. 





Cases 


Deaths 


MoRTALmr, 
Psa Cknt. 


Pbkvicus 

moxtautt, 

PSJt CtST, 


In xoo reoortt from hosDital Dxnctice 


15.560 
9.908 


3.009 
995 


19.0 ) 
xo.x 1 




In AQ rcTX>rts from orivatc oracticc. .................... 


30 CO 40 






Total in x c8 reoorts 


94.768 


4.004 


16.0 


30 to 40 





In 109 reports from hospitals there were 15,560 cases, with 3,009 deaths, or a mortalitv of 19 
per cent., with the antitoxin treatment ; in 49 reports from private practice there were 9,20^ cases, 
with 995 deaths or a mortality of 10. 1 per cent., or in a total of 24,768 cases there were 4,004 
deaths, a mortality of 16 per cent., as against a previous or simultaneous mortality of 30 to 40 per 
cent, (taking the lowest figures in the reports) without antitoxin. 

It would appear, therefore, according to these reports, that there has been a reduction d 
mortality in diphtheria, in both hospital and private practice, of at least 50 per cent., as the ressll 
of the antitoxin treatment. The lower percentage of mortality in private practice is probably due 
to the fact that the patients usually come under treatment in an earlier stage of the disease, and 
are generally more favorable cases. 

Table XVII. 

Mortality of Cases of Diphtheria Treated with and without Antitoxin. 

This table gives the number of cases (taking the reports which show these data) treated wiik 
and without antitoxin, and the percentage of mortality. These cases were treated simultaneos^J 
or during intervals of forced interruption of the antitoxin treatment, or iu the periods immediately 
before and after the antitoxin treatment : 



SUMMARY OF TABLE XVII. 



Hospital cases with antitoxin 

Hospital cases without antitoxin 

PriTate cases with antitoxin 

Private cases without antitoxin 

Total in 45 reports, with antitoxin. .. 
Total in 45 reports, without antitoxin 



Cases. 



7.986 

Q.039 
3.«6i 

4.955 



".X47 
«3.«94 



Deaths. 



».754 

3.309 

4«a 

«.7»7 



Stoao 



MOITAUTT. 

Pek CwfT. 



ar.o 
36.4 
ij.o 
40.0 



lO.I 

37.« 
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From 45 reports in which these cues were recorded, it appears that there were 11,147 cases 
treated with aatitoxin, resulting in 2,169 deaths, or a mortality of 19. 1 per cent ; while at the 
same time, or daring the period immediately before or after the antitoxin treatment, there were 
13,294 cases treated without antitoxin, with 5,026 deaths, or a mortality of 37.8 per cent. 

Separating the hospital and private cases, there were treated in hospital 7,906 cases with anti- 
toxin, with a mortality of 21 per cent., as against 9,039 cases treated without antitoxin, with a 
mortality of 36.4 per cent. In private practice there were 3,161 cases treated with antitoxin, 
resulting in a mortality of 13 per cent., as against 4,255 cases treated without antitoxin, with a 
mortality of 40 per cent. 

Thus put to the severest test, selecting only the worst cases, as was often done intentionally 
for the purposes of control, and to determine the value of the new remedy (though occasionally it 
was an unfortunate necessity, owing to the lack of antitoxin, as some reports show, which com- 

emed a forced interruption of the antitoxin treatment), there is still a difference of 50 per cent, in 
▼or of the antitoxin treatment. Surely no effect of climate, or season, or ** ^nius epidemicus,*' 
or any of the various theories brought forward by the opponents of antitoxm, can explain the 
ItfTerence in these results. Some other and more powerful factor than any or all of these was 
eridently at work to produce such a striking contrast in the practical results from two modes of 
treatment applied at the same time, or under identically the same conditions, by so many different 
observers. 

Some of the details of the most striking of these groups of cases which were treated with and 
without antitoxin at the same time, or during intervab of forced interruption, may be tabulated as 
follows : 

Table XVIIa. 



s. 
a. 

3- 

4- 

I: 

I 

9- 

lO). 

II. 

M. 



Hospital d. Eafimts Malades, Paris 

Hospital Trousseau. Paris 

Hospital Frans Josef 

Unterholzner 

Epidsmic, Tricst 

i^is«r and Kaiscrin Friedrich Hospital, Baginsky 

YuctttiK 

Austrian statistics 

Rauchfuss (Russia) 

T. Engel 

Charite Hospital. Berlin 

Bethany Hospital, Barlin 

Blnmamcld 

Totals 



With 
Antitoxin. 



a 

u 



300 

   • 
XIO 

37 
321 

303 

x.xaS 
34 

39 
299 

• • • • 

a39 



ai93o 



56 
39 

«49 

7 

xo 

53 

» • • • 

so 



436 



a 



36.0 

  • • 

IJ.7 

as. 8 
X7.X 
X3.a 
6.6 
X3.a 
ai.o 

»S-5 
16.7 

• •  • 

8.7 



X4.9 



WrtHOOT 
Antftoxiw. 



3 



Sao 

»44 

4«7 
330 

30 

«.849 
30 
6a 

• •  • 



3.625 



m 



'It 

"4 
2x3 

1 

704 

16 

3X 

t • • • 

IS 

zx 



«.455 



a 



60.0 
43.0 
66.0 
50.0 
47.8 
ao.e 
38. z 
53.0 
50.0 

• • • • 

43-1 
93.6 



40.0 



cases 

aotitoxin). 



In a total of 3,930 cases treated with antitoxin^ 436 died,eiTingamorralityof X4.9per cant., while or3,6a5 
mated without antitoxin at the same time, or during intcnrals of forced interruption (owing to lack of aotit 
ft^S5 died, a mortality of 40 per cent. 

Explanatory Notts Regarding the Statistics in TabU XVIIa, 

Roux reports 300 cases treated with antitoxin in the Hospital des Enfants Malades(i) in Paris, 
with a mortality of 26 per cent., at the same time that 520 cases were treated without antitoxin in 
the Hospital Trousseau (2) with a mortality of 60 per cent. The previous mortality in these 
hospitals had been about the same ; the time, the type of the disease, every condition was the 
nme, except the mode of treatment, and the resulting mortality. 

Ganghofher reports 1 10 cases treated with antitoxin in the Franz Josef Clinic (3) in Prague, 
with a mortality of 12.7 per cent., while during an interval of forced interruption in the same 
hospital, owing to the supply of antitoxin having run oat, 144 cases were treated without antitoxin, 
with a mortality of 43 per cent. 

Unterholzner (4) in the Leopoldstadt Hospital in Vienna records the results in 37 cases with 
antitoxin in which the mortality was 25.8 per cent., and 36 cases without antitoxin treatment, in 
which the mortality was 66 per cent. 

During an epidemic of malignant diphtheria in the districts of Triest (5} and Bukowina, the 
Avstmn Health Department sent out a supply of antitoxin to be used amoog the people. Before 
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the antitoxin arriTcd tbe mortalitj had been fearfdl in these districts. 321 cases were treated with 
antitoxin with a mortality of 17 per c:ent. The supply of antitoxin sent was insufficient to fomish 
the whole section in which the epidemic was ragmg. 427 cases were treated withont antitoxin, 
and the mortslity among these was 50 per cent 

Baginsky (6) records a most striking illustration of the effects of antitoxin in the Kaiser imd 
Kaiserin Friedrich Kinder-Krankenhaus in Berlin — a result so striking that it converted P io i esKi 
Virchow, who, up to that time, had been an opponent of the new treatment. In eight weeks ii 
Uiis hospital 63 cases had been treated with antitoxin with a mortality of less than 13 per ceoL 
Suddenly the supplv of serum gave out, as unfortunately the horse from which the senim nad bees 
taken died. The old methods were resorted to, and, during the next seven weeks, 109 cases were 
treated without antitoxin with 55 deaths, or a mortality of over 50 per cent. This increase in the 
mortality induced the hospital authorities to return to the use of the serum. Immediately there 
was a change. In the next six weeks 84 cases were treated, with a mortality of less than 15 per 
cent. The total figures are given in the table. 

In speaking of this remarkable experience, Professor Virchow said : " All theoretical consider- 
ations must give way to the brute force of these figures, and I consider it the duty of ererf 
physician to use a remedy giving such clinical results.*' 

Baginsky, in commentmg on this circumstance, says : *< It is all the more remarkable, as tiie 
ratio of mortality of those treated with the serum, before and after the period of interruption, varwd 
within very small limits. If one will permit figures to speak at all, there has scarcely been madeos 
human beings a more demonstrative test of the curative power of a therapeutic agent. It was as 
experiment forced upon us, but it proved to us how terrible was the form of disease which we were 
treating, and how numerous would have been the victims without the use of the healing serum." 

Professor Virchow again reiterated his opinion in a report, which was read on the antitozio 
treatment of diphtheria in the same hospital on December 25, 1895, when he said, that from April 
to November of that year 303 cases out of 335 treated had recovered, the mortality which hid 
formerly been 43 per cent, having decreased to 9^ per cent. 

Vucetig (7) reports two groups of cases of 30 each, one treated with antitoxin and the other 
with Loeffler's solution ; the antitoxin cases gave a mortality of 6.6 per cent., the others a mor- 
tality of 20 per cent. 

According to the official records of the Austrian Health Department (8), there were treated 
during the month of February (1896), in all Austria, 1,128 cases with antitoxin, with a mortality 
of 13.2 per cent., whereas 1,894 cases which were treated without antitoxin at the same time gate 
a mortality of 38 per cent. 

Rauchfuss (9) reports 34 cases treated in hospital, in Russia, with a mortality of 21 per cent, 
and 30 control cases treated at the same time without antitoxin, with a mortality of 52 per cent 

Von Engel (10) in Bohemia reports 39 cases treated with antitoxin, with a mortality of 25.5 
per cent., and 62 cases treated at the same time without antitoxin, with a mortality of 50 per cent 
The antitoxin cases in these reports are said to have been unusually severe and therefore taken as 
a test of the new remedy. 

Heubner (11) reports 299 cases treated with antitoxin in the Hospital Charite, in Berlin, with 
a mortality of 16.7 per cent., and 249 cases treated in the Bethany Hospital (12) at the same time, 
under the same conditions of age, season, etc., without antitoxin, with a mortality of 43 per cent 

Blumenfeld (13) reports 229 cases treated in private practice with antitoxin, with a mortality 
of 8.7 per cent., and 40 cases not treated with antitoxin, because they were considered to be too 
mild ; the mortality among the '*mild cases" was 23.6 per cent., as against 8.7 per cent among 
the apparently severe cases treated with antitoxin. 

Many examples of the same kind might be cited from the published reports, but from the 
above it may be seen that the antitoxin treatment has stood the test of comparison with other 
approved methods of treatment, whenever the contrast has been decidedly drawn. 

KossePs Statistics of Redtution in the Absolute ^fortality from Diphtheria and Croup. 

It has been maintained by some, in criticizing the statistics of the antitoxin treatment, that tbe 
reduction of the death-rate, as shown by the mortality percentage, proves nothing, if at the same 
time there has been an increase in the number of cases reported, as the reduced mortality rate may 
have been due to the milder character of the cases treated ; and that the only convincing fignits 
are those which show, not a reduction of percentage mortality, but of absolute mortality. 

Kossel has undertaken to satisfy this desideratum in the following statistics : 

1. In the Hospital Charit6, in Berlin, there were admitted during the years 1886 to 1893-941 
an annual average of 146 diphtheria patients, of whom 78, on the average, died ; in 1894-95 sad 
189^-06, 285 were admitted, of whom 40 died. The al>solute mortality, therefore, during tbe semm 
penod (1894-95 and 1895-96) was reduced to one-hali of the average for the previous 8 yesiSi 
though the number of cases admitted had increased twofold. 

2. There were reported in all the Berlin hospitals the following cases and deaths from diph- 
theria during the ii years, 1885-1896 : 
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Yeas. 

1885 

b886 

"Si 

»M9 

X890 



Cases. 



1,938 
t,738 
1.636 
«,446 
x,6a3 
1,79a 



Dbaths. 



7«9 
609 
589 

523 
573 
695 



Ybar. 



1891 
189a 

>893 
1894 
1895 



Cases. 



X.764 
a.074 
a,450 
9.890 
3,061 



Deaths. 



6a3 
«37 

n\ 

484 



It appears from these statistics that in the Berlin hospitals, as a whole, the deaths have been 
xeduced one-half since the intzxxluction of antitoxin, though the number of cases reported has 
steadily increased. The statistics for 1896 show still larger reduction in the absolute and case 
mortality. 

3. The following table gives the cases and deaths reported in Berlin and the deaths in Paris 
(cases not reported previous to 1894) from 1886 to 1896 : 



Year. 



x886 
XS87 
x888 

X889 
X890 



Berlin. 


Paris. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


Deaths. 


6,968 

5,438 
4,190 
4,aao 
4.586 


1,662 
1,39a 

x.'95 
i,aio 
1,601 


i,5»4 
1,564 
1,7x8 

1,706 
1.639 



Year. 



1891 
1892 

1893 
X894 

X895 



Berun. 



Cases. 



3,504 
3,683 

4.3»5 
5.220 
6,xo6 



Deaths. 



x,34a 

X1637 
x,4x6 

i,3»x 

987 



Paris. 



Deaths. 



x,363 

x.39^ 
x,26a 

993 
4" 



According to these figures the mortality from diphtheria rose and fell in Berlin, corresponding 
more or less closely to the number of cases reported up to the year 1894. In 1894 and 1895 the 
cases increase in number, while the absolute mortality aeclines, and in Paris, in 1895, it decreases 
to less than one-third of the previous average. The statistics for Berlin for 1896 (see previous 
table) show an equal reduction. Antitoxin was more slowly introduced there than in Pans. 

4. The absolute mortality and deaths per 100,000 population in all German cities of over 
15,000 inhabitants, from 1880 to 1895 : 



Yeas. 


Absolute 
mortauty. 


Deaths 
PER xoo,ooa 


Year. 


Absolute 
MoRTALmr 


Deaths 
PER xoo,ooa 


st86 


X2,2XX 

10,970 

xo,x4a 
xx,9X9 
ix,9X5 


ia4 

X08 
X05 


180X 


10,484 
xa.365 
16,557 
«3,79o 
7.6x1 


84 

97 
130 


«jift« 


*r»* 

x8aa 


^v^v^.......l... 


x8oi 


•88q 


r'J 

180-i 


S2 


• oy^...... 

x8os 


53 


••^r* ••••••••••••••••• 


auy^. *..... ....... 



Average from x886 to X894, xo6. 

This table shows a steady rise in absolute mortality up to 1894, when there was a moderate 
reduction, followed by a very great reduction in 1895, when antitoxin was generally used in the 
German cities. The sudden fall in the absolute mortality from diphtheria amounts to one-half the 
aTerage of the previous nine vears. 

Monod, the Director of the Public Health Department of France, has given the average 
absolute mortality from diphtheria i)er month for the first six months of each year, from 1888 to 
1895, and for 1895, in all French cities of over 20,000 population : 



Month. 



h 
febniary 

March,.. 

April.... 



1888- 1895 



469 
466 

499 
442 



1895. 



205 
X87 

J55 

x6o 



Month. 



May 

June < 

Totals. 



1888-1895 



417 
334 



«.6«7 



1895. 



"3 

84 



904 
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The Pasteur Institute in Paris began the distribution of antitoxin in NoTember, 1894. Early 
in 1895 arrangements were made to furnish antitoxin free to those who were unable to pay for it 
In 108 cities of over 20,000 inhabitants, with an aggregate population of 8,150,000, the average 
number of deaths from diphtheria during the first six months of the seven years, 1888-189$, wis 
2,627. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ months of 1895 the absolute mortality from diphtnoia in the same id 
cities was only 904, or a diminution at the rate of 65.6 per cent. The rate of diminution, moBth 
by month, went on almost uniformly from one of 56.2 for the month of January to 75 per cent fo 
the month of June. 

From statistics taken from the official records of Berlin, Paris and New York, on file in tk 
office of the New York Health Department, the following death-rates from diphtheria and croop, 
estimated per 100,000 population, are given : 

AbsoltUe Death-Rate per 100,000 Population. 



Ybar. 



x886. 
X887. 
t888. 
1889. 
X890. 
Z89X. 



Bkrun. 


Paris. 


xas.7 


73. a 


X00.7 
76.x 
85.6 


76.9 
83.7 

79-9 


xoa.o 
67s 


63.0 



NswYoRK. 


X87.S 

ao6.6 
X67.7 
X46.a 
XX0.6 
X18.7 



Year. 



X893 

'893 
1894 

1895 
1896 



Berlin. 



9B.Q 

X00.8 

86.7 

59-7 
30.9 



Paris. 



63.6 

5X-4 
40.7 
X7.7 
X7.S 



NrwYoii. 



183-3 

M5-5 

X5i.5 

105 .t 

91.3 



The use of antitoxin be^an in Paris and Berlin in the latter part of 1894, and was general in 
1895 ; in New York antitoxin was introduced by the Health Department in 1895, and is onlj 
now becoming generally used. 
Aggregate population, deaths and ratio per 100,000 from diphtheria and croup in cities over 

100,000 inhabitants, for the years 1 094, 1895 and 1896, in Great Britain, France, Belgium. 

Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden, Russia, Italy and Egypt* 

compiled from the official records on file in the Registrar's office of the New York Holth 

Department : 



Great Britain 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Germany 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Denmark and Sweden 

Russia. 

Ttaly 

Egypt 

Tetols 



I 


894. 




• 

a 



..4 










• 



*2 





V 


a 


£ 


Q 


P^ 


9,72X,63i 


4,150 


42-7 


3.6551203 


x,s6a 


4«-4 


1,058,535 


378 


35.7 


849,864 


•64 


31. 


6,a37,75» 


5,680 


9X.5 


a,633,69a 


a, 750 


104.4 


I03.a7x 


85 


8a. 3 


755,078 


67. 


89.0 
X08.0 


a.533.300 
X, 086,344 


2,7ax 


373 


34.3 


534,89« 


97 


x8.x 


*9, 168,860 


18.73a 


64.9 



9,843,854 

3,655. ao3 

x,o8i,x99 

903.990 

6,403,159 
a.684,377 

xa6,497 

760,606 

8,548,0*3 

x,x3o,048 

534.891 



a9.66a,747 



9S- 




• 




n 






• 

.2 


V 


tt 


Q 


06 


3.603 


36.6 


78a 


X9.8 


ax5 


X5a 


x6.8 


3.36* 


Sa-S 


x.3a7 


5«.7 


a4 


18.9 


ax8 


a8.6 


1,69a 


66.4 


aax 


X0.7 
as. 4 


xsa 


",748 


39.6 



1896.1 



• 

a 









•a 


• 


m 


m 




JS 


a 


•* 


Oi 


9 





• 


a< 


Q 


10,077.760 


3.8S4 


3,655.803 


685 


i,o8x,X99 


«54 


6.387!o8o 


«5t 

a,30x 


•.736,046 


t,x86 


xa6,497 


x8 


760.606 


«^; 


a.576.5«3 


«.7«9 


x,iao,048 
534.a9X 


ax6 


96 



»9.96o,743 



10^700 






3j.. 

X4^ 

»7» 
3i6u> 

43-3 
X4.S 

«7-4 
«.7 

3:: 



3$-7 



I The deaths for the year 1896 are taken from the weekly reports of the first 39 weeks, and &(»a 
aTtrage for the 53 weeks has be«n eatimatcd. For 1894 and 1895 the annual reports are given. 



these tk 



From an examination of these statistics, it appears that the most marked reduction m the 
death-rate from diphtheria and croup, in the period from 1894 to 1895 and 1896, has occurred ia 
France and Germany, and in those countries, which are more directly under their influence, vix., 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden. This is exactly what we would have cxpexieA 
to find, if the mortality reduction be the result of the antitoxin treatment. There has alsobeea t 
considerable, but less conspicuous, fall in the death-rates in Russia and Italy. In Great Botun, 
Holland and Egypt the mortality has been but little affected. But in none of the great doa of 
the ciTilized world has there been an increase in the death-rate from diphtheria since the inoo- 
duction of antitoxin, and in all the countries where antitoxin has been most and longest osed Ibe 
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mortality has been distinctly reduced. The reduction, which began in the latter part of 1894, is 
conspicuous in 1S95, and is continued into 1S96 with apparently a still further reduction of 
mortality. 

Taking all these figures together, it would seem to have been conclusively proved that, whether 
we estimate the percentage mortality, or whether we consider the absolute death-rates reported in 
hospitals or cities as a whole, there has been a marked and sudden reduction in mortality from 
dipntheria since the introduction of antitoxin. To what else should this be attributed if not 10 
the effects of the antitoxin treatment ? It would be a strange coincidence, indeed, which produced 
by natural causes such a diminution in the death-rate of a disease that had continued unchanged, 
within slight variation, for many successive years, and then dropped to one-half during the period 
corresponding to the use of antitoxin, if it were not due to the miproved method of treatment. 



Table XVIII. 

ColUctive Investigations of Other Observers of the Same or Similar Cases Treated with Antitoxin 

and Previously without Antitoxin, 

This table has been prepared in order to compare the results noted in the present report, with 
the collective investigations of other observers. It gives the total results reported of the antitoxin 
treatment, and the previous mortality without antitoxin, in twelve collective investigations, pub- 
lished in Germany, Austria, Japan and the United States. It is seen, by a comparison of these 
reports, that each and all of them record almost exactly the same results, namely, that the mor- 
tality from diphtheria has apparently been reduced. 



RBPOaTBK. 



H«ubtt«r. Berlin 

Monti, Vienna 

Crandall, St. LouU 

Fontcr, Waishin^oa 

£ulenb«rc and bchwalbe, Berlin 

Welch, Baltimore 

Kaiserl. Geiundh. Amt. (Berlin) : 

Fint Quarter, X895 

Second quarter, 1895 

Hilbeit, KOaigsberg 

Paltauf, Vienna 

Loddo, Jepen 

American Ped. Society 

Totals 

Preeent report to October, 1896. . 



Trbatbd wmf Amtitoxin. 



3.o3« 
3,888 

a.740 

5.833 
7,166 

a,as8 
».»30 
7.663 
x,»o7 
zo.ooo 

5.794 



54.3t7 



24,768 



t 

Q 



6a5 
716 

44* 

509 

559 

x.«39 

386 

306 

i,a8a 

»38 
1,800 

7x3 



8,7x5 



4.404 






ao.6 
18.4 
z6.8 
X8.5 
9.6 

X7-3 



«7-3 

X4.3 
il.6 

z8.o 
ia.3 



z6.] 



16.0 



Trkatkd 
prbviously 
OR wrmoin' 
Antitoxin : 
MoRTALmr, 
Pbr Cbnt. 



38 to 40 



4a. o 

45-3 
>4.7 

4a. o 



26.7 
38 to 40 
38 Co 40 

44.0 



30 to 40 



30 to 40 



It would thus appear from this table that twelve different observers, analyzing the same or 
similar cases treated with antitoxin, have arrived at identically the same result ; namely, that the 
mortality of diphtheria, according to the published reports, has been reduced at least one-half, as 
the cflfect of the antitoxin treatment ; the average mortality for the antitoxin cases being 16 per 
cent., including hospital and private practice, and 30 to 40 per cent, tor the cases treated previously 
or without antitoxin. There is naturally in this table, in many instances, a reduplication of cases ; 
they are put together merely to show the uniformity of the results of the collective investigations. 



Table XIX. 

Mortality of Operative and Nan- Operative Cases of Diphtheria Treatid with Antitoxin, 

One of the most significant effects of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria, and that which 
affords the best proof of its value, is shown in the remarkable results, which have been obtained in 
cases of laryngeal diphtheria with stenosis, which include the se/erest and most fatal forms of the 

disease. 

This table gives the cases, deaths and percentages of mortality in operative and non-operative 
ctses of diphtheria treated with antitoxin, as compared with the previous or simultaneous mortality 
in operative cases without antitoxin. 

22 
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SUMMARY OP TABLB XIX. 



Total in 72 reports . 



Total Casks Tkxatbo. 


Non-Opbratiw Casbs. 


Opkrativb Casu. 












i^ 






^*: 




• 

« 


»a 




« 


:s 5 




« 


Mortali 
per cen 


I 


t 
& 


Moru 
perc« 


1 


*« 

8 
Q 


Morta 
per c< 


S 

(3 


— 


X5.»48 


a,6>6 


z6.6 


ia.o66 


X.49* 


>3.5 


3,08a 


i.'35 


36.7 



o e 

'> 
o 



70.0 



Of the 3,082 operative cases, 1,355 were tracheotomizedy resulting io 569 deaths, or a mortality 
of 42 per cent. ; 1*173 cases were intubated with 361 deaths, or a morulity of 30.8 per cent.; 52 
cases intubated required secondary tracheotomy, of which 37 died, or 71 per cent.; 502 cases 
required tracheotomy or intubation (it was not stated which), with 168 deaths, or a mortality of 
33.2 per cent. 

According to a report ot 12,736 cases up to 1887, published by Monti, the mortality in 
tracheotomy previously was 73.3 per cent. Hirsch gives from statistics collected in von Bergmann's 
clinic the average previous mortality in tracheotomy cases for the last ten years up to July* i^> 
at 68.5 per cent. Of 5,546 intubation cases collected by McNaoghton and Maddem* (18^) the 
previous mortality was 69.5 per cent. Brown has shown since somewhat better results m mtobt- 
tion, namely, a mortality of 51.6 per cent. 

In a total of 15, 148 cases treated with antitoxin in this table taken from 72 reports, there were 
2,626 deaths, or a mortality of 16.6 per cent; of these 12,066 cases were not operated on (80 per 
cent.), of which 1,491 died, giving a mortality of 13.5 per cent.; 3,082 were operated on, intaba- 
tion or tracheotomy, of which 1,135 died, or 36.7 per cent Before the antitoxin treatment, 40 
per cent, ot all cases are reported generally as having required operation, and the previous mor- 
tality was 70 per cent, for all operated cases, according to the average figures recorded in these 
reports. 

But taking the lowest average recorded at all in any reports, namely, 68.5 per cent., as the 
previous mortality in tracheotomy cases, and 51.6 per cent, as the previous mortality in intubated 
cases, the contrast between these figures and those obtained under the antitoxin treatment is 
sufficiently evident. Here again, in operative cases of the severest forms of the disease, the 
mortality seems to have been reduced by nearly fifty per cent., as the result of the antitoxin 
treatment ; while at the same time the number of cases requiring operative interference his 
decreased to one -half. This last effect of the serum treatment is due to the fact that many cases 
of beginning laryngeal stenosis are relieved after injection, without having recourse to operation, 
few or no cases, which were free ot laryngeal obstruction when the antitoxin was injected, being 
reported as having developed such symptoms later. 

Table XX. 

Mortality of Cases Treated with Antitoxin^ Arrasiged According io Age, 

As age is an important factor in estimating the value of any treatment of diphtheria, these 
statistics have been collected from all the reports in which the age was mentioned, and arranged 
in the form of a table. The reports of age mortality, however, have not been uniforml/ or 
systematically recorded ; but the main features of the table may be summarized as foUovrs : 

SUMMARY OF TABLE XX. 



Age. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


Mortality, 
Per Cent. 


Ace. 


Casks. 


Dkatks. 


MoKTAun, 
Per Cut. 


o-a years 

9— c v^ars ..... ...... 


1.494 
3.678 


469 
762 


31-4 
ao.7 


5-:o years 

Orer xo years 


3.X84 
».444 


473 
99 


148 

6.9 


* 5 J^*'" 



Comparing these results with those obtained previously or without antitoxin, the following 
have been reported : 

> CoUectire Investication of the American Fed. Soc, July, 1896. 
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Hkrz. 



Mortality, per cent. 



o-i year 80.0 

x-3 years 45.0 

3-5 years 40.0 

Sio years 17.0 

▼er xo years 17.0 



HiRSCH. 



Mortality, per cent. 



o-x year 88.3 

1-3 years 8a. 5 

3-4 year» 63-9 

4-5 years 46.9 

6-7 years 43. a 

Over 7 years as. a 



Baginsky. 



Mortality, per cent. 



0-3 years • 63.3 

a-4 years 52.8 

4-6 years 37.9 

6-xo years 94 . 6 

10-15 years 14. 6 



The contrast here shown of the results of treatment with or without antitoxin, arranged 
according to age, is sufficiently evident, and needs no further comment. 

Table XXI. 

Mortality of Cases Treated with Antitoxin Arranged According to the Day of Disease on which 

Treatment was Commenced, 

Behring claims that the specific curative eflfect of antitoxin will be the more certainly 
produced the sooner the treatment is commenced ; and that out of 100 cases of true diphtheria^ 
which are injected with a curative dose of antitoxin within forty-eight hours from the beginning of 
the disease, not more than five will die. 

SUMMARY OF TABLE XXI. 



First and Seco.vd Day op 

DlSKA*^E. 


Third and Fourth Day 

OF DiSKASB. 


Aftbr the Fdixrth Day. 


Day Unknown. 


• 

I 

<3 


• 

n 

(« 

Q 


Mortaliy, 
per cent. 


• 
« 

n 

6 


c« 


Mortality 
per cent. 


• 


1 

ca 

V 

Q 


Mortality, 
per ceut. 


i 

6 


• 

« 
•2 
8 
Q 


Mortality, 
per cent. 


4.aj» 


367 


6.3 


3.870 


656 


17. a 


1,984 


685 


34.6 


339 


44 


13. 



In order to test the truth of this statement, and to determine what has actually been effected 
by the use of the remedy, this table has been prepared, which gives the mortality of cases treated 
with antitoxin, arranged according to the day of the disease on which the treatment was begtm. 
It is to be understood, as stated in all the reports, that these statistics are based in most cases upon 
the statements of parents or friends of the patients, and may not be absolutely correct as to the 
exact day of the disease on which the antitoxin was administered, but they give, nevertheless, an 
average of the results obtained. 

Taking only those reports in which the day of disease on which treatment was commenced is 
more specincally stated, we have : 



First day of disease . . 
Second aay of disease 
Third day of disease. . 
Foarxh day of disease 
FiiUx day and after . . 

Touls... 



Cases. 



x.4»5 

3,640 
a.340 

i»458 
1,9x3 



9.765 



Deaths. 



51 
313 
300 
346 
67 X 



1,581 



Mortality, 
Per Cent. 



I: 



•5 

1.0 

13.8 

33.6 
35.0 



16. 1 



According to these statistics it is apparent that by far the best results are obtained when treat- 
xnent is commenced early in the disease, if possible within the first forty-eight hours, and not later 
than the third day ; that after the third day the mortality increases rapidly, and that after the 
^fth day much less benefit is derived from the use of antitoxin, though it should always be 
f^mmistered. 

Considering the fact that in all these statistics are included the cases which were moribund at 
the time of the first injection, or which died witldn twenty-four hours after, there would seem to be 
Very good reason to believe, with Behring, Kossel, Roux and other observers, that every fresh case 
of true pharyngeal diphtheria can be cured by the timely administration of an adequate dose of 
Antitoxin, and that the claim that only five per cent, of the cases injected within the first forty-eijjht 
Incurs of the disease would die, has actually been substantiated. 
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Table XXIL 

Immunization by Antitoxin, 

The question of immunization now comes up for consideration, and though but comparatiyely 
few complete statistics on this subject have been published, yet the prophylactive treatment ok 
diphthena is a matter of so great importance, that tnis table has been prepared to show in how far 
(according to the reports already published^ the administration of immunizing doses of antitoxiD 
nas resulted in protecting those exposed to mfection. The data are incomplete and unsatisiKioij, 
not only trom the fact that many cases immimized have not been reported, but also because maoj 
reported as immunized have received insufficient doses of antitoxin ; but such as they are the 
results are interesting as showing the complete protection apparently afforded to many persons 
exposed to the disease. 

According to thirty-five published reports, of which this is a summary, there are 17,516 
persons, children and adults, to whom immunizing injections of antitoxin have been given, with 
the result that, though exposed to infection from diphtheria in families and institutions, and during 
epidemics when the disease was raging, only i^i of those immunized were attacked later, 1^ 
of these 129 were mildly affected (X09 Mdthin thirty days, and 20 after a month), and recovered; 
while only 2 died of the disease, one within and other alter thirty days from the time of injection. 
The two fatal cases probably received far too small doses to produce immunity, or the diphtheria 
was complicated with other diseases not mentioned. The mild cases all recovered, in some a 
repetition of the injection being given. ^ Only some slight and temporary ill effects are described 
as having occasionally resulted from the immunizing injections, though in the Hospital des EojBuits 
Malades and the Hospital Trousseau in Paris, and in Loh's experiments, full curative doses were 
often given to healthv subjects. Rashes, joint pains and other transient effects of the antitozin 
serum were occasionally observed, but^ no serious effects which could be ascribed to the actioQ of 
the anti-toxin, or which would contra-indicate its use. 

SUMMARY OF TABLE XXII. 



Number op Casks 
Immunizbd. 


NuMBBR OF Antitoxin 

UNrrS IlfJBCTKD. 


Number op tmosb Immun- 

iZKD Attackbd wnniN 

30 Days. 


Number of tmosb Immtii- 
IZKD Attackbd APTBt 
y> Days. 


X7,sx6 


50 to 1,000 
(Average, 150 10 «oo.) 


Z09 mild, 
z fatal. 


ao mild. 
X iatmL 



The prophylactive dose of antitoxin is now thought by most observers to be from 150 to 500 
antitoxin units. The duration of immunity after injection has not been definitely determined, sod 
undoubtedly varies. Some hold the opinion that it lasts one or two weeks, others that it extends 
over thirty days and more. Four weeks may probably be considered as the average duration. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We desire to bring out strongly and clearly the fact that it matters not from what point of 
view the subject is regarded, if the evidence now at command is properly weighed, but one coo- 
elusion is, or can be reached, whether we consider the percentage of mortality from diphtheria sod 
croup in cities as a whole, or in hospitals, or in private practice ; or whether we take the absolute 
mortality for all the cities of Germany whose population is over 13,000, and all the cities of France 
whose population is over 20,000 (in France and Germany antitoxin has been more generaBf 
employed than elsewhere) ; or the absolute mortality for New York City, or of the great hospittU 
in France, Germany and Austria ; or whether we consider only the most fatal cases of diphtheris— 
the laryngeal and operative cases ; or whether we study the question with relation to the diy 01 
the disease on which treatment is commenced, or the age of the patient treated ; it matters oot 
how the subject is regarded, or how it is turned for the purpose of comparison with preYious 
results, the conclusion reached is always the same, namely, there has been an average reductioD 
of mortality from the use of antitoxin in the treatment of diphtheria of not less than 50 per cent., 
and under the most favorable conditions a reduction to one-q^uarter, or even less, of the prerioos 
death-rate. This has occurred not in one city at one particular time, but in many cities, in 
different countries, at different seasons of the year, and always in conjunction with the introdoction 
of antitoxic serum, and proportionate to the extent of its use. 

Then, finally, there is to be added not onl^ the experimental proof of the specific actioD of 
antitoxin in neutralizing the toxin of diphtheria, but also the overwhelming mass of eridenoe 
derived from the personal observations of the most distinguished practitioners of medicme of efeiy 
country. There are to-day in the whole civilized world not more than three or four acSxft 
opponents of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria whose names were known to the medical 
profession before the introduction of antitoxin. 
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II a w«U to bear in mind the fact thnt what i9 called conaervitism in medicine is often onlf 
a cloak ajsumed to cover up iadotence. The acceptance of a nev principle, or  new fact, involref 
the expenditure of m. certain amount of mental ene^y. Old ideas and conceptions must be dis- 
carded or readjusted lo Ihe new informalion acquired. This involves labor and effort, which some 
■re no! willing to expend. They are not willinfi to go over the data Bt hand and form conclusions 
for themselves, but shake their heads wisely, predict a reaction and plead for conservatism. It is not 
possible now for any unprejudiced pereon to master the evidence availahle regarding the value of 
■ntitoiiii in the Irealmenl of diphtheria and reach anything bul a positive conclusion. 

The deductions lo be drawn from a review of these statistics and reports presented would Seem 
to be self-evident and conclusive. The value of antitoxin in diphtheria is no longer a question of 
opinion or theory, but an established fact. " Probiren gehi ueber studiren ;" — those who hare 
had the largest experience with the remedy, and have most thoroughly tested its merits, are most itt 
favor of it. The few who oppose it have proved nothing in comparisDa with the enonnoui 
mass of evidence as to its specific value. 

It may, therefore, be affirmed that the following facts have been demonstrated : 

I. That diphtheria antitoxin, where generally employed, has reduced the mortality from 
diphtheria at least one-hatf. 

X. That it has a distinctly favorable eflect on the clinical course of the disease, shortening it 
Mid lessening its severity, 

3. That the earlier the treatment is commenced the better the results obtained ; the mortality, 
when adequate doses of antitoxin have been given within the first forty-elght hours of the disease, 
not exceeding 5 per cent. 

4. That antitoxin is a speciGc against Irue diphtheria (i. i., where the symptoms are due solely 
to the Klebs-Lo^fRer bacillus), and is less efEcacious m mixed infections, but even in these forms of 
diphtheria is of decided benefit. 

5. That it is not neces.sary to wait for a confirmatory bacteriological diagnosis, but that in every 
clinically suspicions case of membranous angina, especially in children, a medium dose of antitoxin 
should immediately be given, and repeated, if required by the further developments of Ihe case. 

6. That antitoxic sernm is a remedy without serious after-effects in the doses which hate 
ordinarily been employed (the nfter-eflects, such as rashes, etc, being insignificant in comparison 
with the danger of the disease) ; thai it has no injurious action on the kidneys, Ihe heart, or the 
nervous system ; that it does not entirely prevent albuminuria, heart failure and post -diphtheritic 
paralysis, because the effects of the diphtheritic toxin which has already entered the system before 

~ the administration of the remedy, no matter how soon the treatment is begun, are not always 
completely counteracted M> the antitoxin, though there is every reason to believe that in sufficient 
doses it does prevent any ^rther extension of the toxic action after its effects have been produced. 

7. That the protection conferred by immunizing doses of antitoxin is almost absolute lor a 
abort period of time, t. g., three or four weeks, when a sufficient number rif antitoxin units is 
adminisiered, and that with a high-grade preparation, where only small quantities of serum are 
required, the remedy is absolutely harmless even witli the youngest infants. 

3. That antitoxin, if not a specific cure for all forms of diphtheria occurring in the human 
mbject, is bybr the best remedy for the treatment of the disease. 

Table XVI. 

MORTALiry OF CASES TREATED WITH ANTITOXIN. 

Numbtr of Casts Treatid with Antitoxin, Number and Percmtait of Deathi, and PrevUmi 
or Simultaneous Perienlages of Death wUhtut Antitoxin. 





Tkbatbd with 


Pip> ' 




.„„„. 


a 


1 


ii 


RXFEHB.-CB. 


Eeoa,M.nii. indChaillou [hos- 1 


'33 


78 
83 


ij.G 


18.0 


{ {nun in Hoip'ut des En&ni MaUdti'. 

1 BchjnJlune dtr Dipli.h.ric mil B^hring. Hdl- 

t irrum, Kooel, BccIId, i^;. 




Weiur Mid. PruM, 1S45. No. 11. 

ii>;d,iWNo.4}- 

Ctninlblail (Ur Inncn Mrdldn, 1894, No.,S. 
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New York, November 19, 1896. 
Chas. S. Benedict, M. D., 

Chief Inspector : 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following report of an investi- 
gation as to the extent of the spread of contagious diseases through 
schools. In the beginning* all the cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria 
reported during the first four weeks of October in two different sections 
of the city were visited. The districts chosen were : 

" A," Houston to Fourteenth street, east of Broadway. 

** B," Twenty-sixth to Forty-second street, west of Seventh avenue. 

This gave a considerable number of cases, but it was soon found that 
little accurate information could be obtained either from the families or 
from schools, unless the case is recent. The best results have been 
obtained by securing the absence list of a class in which a contagious 
disease has occurred, and then visiting those children to find the cause of 
such absence. The result of the preliminary work may be stated as 
follows : 



- 


ScARurr Fbvbr. 


DlPHTMniA. 




District 
"A." 


District 
" B." 


Total. 


District 
"A." 


District 
" B." 


Total. 


ITAmili^a «rit)i nft trfirtnl rKilHniii . • 


4 

a 

X3 


6 

4 

a 


xo 

6 

X5 


8 

XX 


7 

\ 


x8 


FamiliM with school children not ftck r... 


»7 
»9 


Faniilin with first ruse a ichool child. ...... 




Total 


«9 


la 


3» 


30 


•4 


54 





In all, eighty-five families with scarlet fever or diphtheria were visited, 
and it is to be understood that no reference is made to any but primary 
cases in each family. 

The only noticeable difference in the figures of the two districts is the 
increased number of school children with scarlet fever in District " A," 
and it was here that the connection with the schools was best marked. 

Taking the totals it is seen that one-third of the families both with 
scarlet fever and diphtheria have no school children, and this is probably 
a fair average when these diseases are only ordinarily prevalent. Any 
unusual or severe outbreak has always come from schools, in my 
experience. 

In the families with school children it is noticeable how much oftener 
the first cases of scarlet fever appear in a school child than the first case 
of diphtheria apparently does. If the number of cases is sufficiently large 
to draw conclusions from, this appears to indicate either that the infection 
of diphtheria is more easily conveyed by well children or that many cases 
of diphtheria are unnoticed. The latter is probably correct, as I have 
repeatedly found before. For example, in one case a baby was reported 
dead from diphtheria and her brother was found to attend a class in 
which diphtheria cases were occurring. This child had been sent away 
to prevent his contracting the disease, but as there was a history that he 
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had just had a bad " cold/' he was examined, when membrane was found 
to be still present and the culture showed Loeffler bacilli. This child also 
infected another in an adjoining apartment at the same time as he did 
his sister. 

At another time diphtheria was found to be prevalent in a class, and 
the cause not known until a " croup " case was reported in a baby. It 
was then found that the baby's brother had been treated at a dispensary 
about ten days before for tonsilitis and had soon returned to school, and 
was then attending the class in which cases of diphtheria were developing. 
Culture of this case showed Loeffler bacilli, and the child had undoubtedly 
had diphtheria. 

At another time, when diphtheria began to occur in a girls* class and 
the absence list was investigated, two children were found dying of 
diphtheria. It was found that their sister in this class had been sick with 
a " sore throat " and returned to school, and the other cases followed in her 
class and in her family. This child showed Loeffler bacilli. Another child 
from this class in a different family had been sent home sick by a teacher. 
On visiting this family, a baby was found suffering with " croup," but the 
school girl had been sent away to prevent her from contracting the 
disease. When this child was found, however, there was still membrane 
on the tonsils, and the culture showed Loeffler bacilli present 

Such unnoticed cases are by no means infrequent, and it is found 
often that the child has been sent home by the teachers, but returns, of 
course, when feeling well. This also happens with scarlet fever. Last 
spring a child with scarlet fever told me a boy in his class could peel the 
skin off his hands. This statement was strictly true, and other cases of 
scarlet fever followed in his class. On visiting another case of scarlet 
fever, it was said that a boy on the same floor had scarlet fever two weeks 
before, and on visiting the school he was found to be desquamating from 
scarlet fever and removed from school, but several cases followed. 

During this investigation, a child was found playing in the street, and 
desquamating profusely, and living in a butcher shop. He was preparing 
to return to school, and had already infected a child in another family in 
the house. 

In regard to measles, seventeen cases reported during three weeks of 
October, between Houston and Fifty-ninth streets, east of Third avenue, 
were investigated and, in addition, twenty more families were found 
where the cases had not been reported, nine of these having never called 
a physician. 

These cases were contracted as follows : 



In a parochial school , 
In a public school . . . 
In an institution . . . . 
In a kindergarten . . . 
In a kindergarten . . . 



13 

2 

I 

3 
4 



In another infected house 

From previous cases in house 

From unknown sources (all infants) , 



I 

S 

5 



Total 37 



The kindergarten cases were apparently the last of the epidemic. In 
the public school one case occurred ten days after the other in the same 
class. The cases in a parochial school were mostly from the infant class, 
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;he sister of one of these children, who was sick, attended another 
until the day before the measles rash developed, and started the 
Lse in this class also. The child who contracted the disease from her 
in in an infected house attended a kindergarten in a public school 
the day before the measles rash developed, and has undoubtedly 
sd an epidemic there. Of the thirteen cases in the parochial school, 
hree were known to those in charge. 

leasles is undoubtedly most often brought into a house from the 
dIs, and then usually spreads through the house. Owing to its great 
igiousness, several cases usually appear together, and it is very easily 
d, and I believe that scarlet fever and diphtheria are also largely 
id by means of the schools, and that by taking cases early, and fol- 
ig each case up carefully, the connection might be found. To see if 
s so, recent cases in District "A" were taken, and when a child with 
et fever has been known to be from any class, all the children absent 
this class have been visited, and this has been continued until at least 
veek from the development of the last known case. In not a few cases 
ddress obtained from the school has been incorrect, and in spite of 
r effort the absent child could not be found. For this reason it is 
ble that some cases of scarlet fever have not been discovered. 
he following is a statement of all the known cases of scarlet fever 
fall in school children attending Grammar School No. 25, No. 330 
street, and, with one exception, these cases have been in the Primary 
irtment : 



Name. 



M. 
S., 
5.., 
K. 

jr.. 

N, 

L. 

.K, 

E. 

W 

H. 

B., 

M 

T 

Z.. 

R. 

G, 

B . 

W 

N.. 



First Day 


Last Day 


OF 

Sickness. 


AT School. 


Sept. 38 


Sept. as 


Oct. 2 




•• za 


Oct. 9 


" la 


Nov. a 


" X7 


Oct. /s 


" 18 


v. '« 


" XQ 


" '9 


•• aa 


" ai 


" a4 


•• 93? 


" 2S 


•• as 


" ai (?) 


" as 


" a3(?) 


" as (T) 


" a6 


•• a6 


" a6 


•• 30 


" 30 


Nov. 2 


Nov. a 


•• a 


a 


" 5 


" 6(?) 


•* 5 


" 5 


" 5 


" a 



Number 
OP Class. 



MUsC 

I boys. . 

:.No. a. 

abovs.. 
Miss M . . 

T boys. , 
MissM.. 

I girls.. 

a boys. . 

a boys.. 

a boys. . 

a boys.. 

X girls. . 

z boys. . 

a boys. . 

I boys.. 

z girls.. 

a boys. , 

a boys.. 

X giris.. 



Physician 
Attbnuinc. 



Yes... 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes., 
No.., 
Yes., 



Case Re- 
ported. 



Oct. z4 
•' 5 

" X5 
No 

No 

No 

Oct. a3 

No 

Oct. a8 

" a8 

No 

No 

No 

Nov. a 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 



Case 

Found. 



Nov. s 

•« a 

" 5 

Nov. a 



Oct aa 
Nov. 7 



Nov. a 

•' 5 

" 7 

" 7 

" 7 

" 7 



\o case has been found developing since November 5, and the epi- 
c has probably ceased. The dates of the first day of sickness and 
lay at school are obtained from the parents and from the school, 
actively, and in the several cases where there is a marked disagjree- 
: in dates, I have indicated by the mark (?) the date which I consider 
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to be incorrect A few of the children were sent from school sick. Cases 
16, 17 and 20 were reported on the morning following my visit, but 
Case 20 is the only one that might possibly have been othen^'ise 
reported. Excluding Case 20 and including Case 10 (see note) there 
were thirteen cases that would probably have remained unknown to this 
Department if the absence list had not been investigated. Of these 
thirteen cases, four did return to school and would have remained in a 
contagious condition if they had not been found, and several others were 
preparing to return. The epidemic would certainly have been indefi- 
nitely prolonged in the absence of some such investigation. 

A few of the cases are especially interesting. 

Case I — No physician was called in this case until a 3roiinger brother was also taken sick, tad 
the physician, finding the first child desquamating, promptly reported the case. While this child 
was desquamating an older sister attended school in the class with Case 4, sitting next to her, tad 
undoubtedly so conveyed the contagion to her. 

Case 3 — The mother thought the child had measles and called no physician, but later took the 
child to see a physician in a drug-store. He observed the desquamation, but nevertheless had tk 
child brought to the store for treatment, although when he was told that the child had returned to 
school on November 2, he advised against this. 

Case 5 — Although this child appears to have been quite ill, no phvucian was caUed, and 1m 
returned to school October 15 and attended until November 2, when he was found in the dsti* 
room desquamating. It was in this class that most cases occurred. He was a brother of Case t^ 
who had returned to school November 2, the day her brother was found to have scarlet fever. 

Case 6 — This case was found when investigating the absence of her brother from the 12th Bern* 
class. Her brother was not sick and attended school until October 30, when the mother and 1 
younger child had also contracted the disease in a severe form. 

Case 10 — Was reported, but as measles, and child tried to return to school while desqua- 
mating. 

Case i^ — This child was just beginning to desquamate when found, and her three brothen 
were attending school. 

Case 17 — Three sisters of this child were attending school, although she was undoubtedly 
known to have scarlet fever. In March, 1894, a concealed case of diphtheria was found in this 
family by the same means. The same ph3rsician was then in attendance. 

Case 19 — This child was found living in apartments where dressmaking is done, and his 
sister was attending school. ' , 

Some other instances of the way the disease may be spread were also 
noticed. 

In visiting a boy in Class 17, although he was well, his sister was found to have scarlet fever, 
the same not Being reported. This child attended the Olivet Kindergarten on Second street, and 
on investigating the absence here, two children in one family were found with the following histoiy: 
They were taken sick within a day of each other, and the physician called said they had hives, 
although he evidently suspected ^if he did not know) what they really had. When visited, there 
was no way of determining whetner the children had scarlet fever, and although they were cob- 
sidered suspicious, nothing could be done. On visiting them five days later, it was found that as 
the previous day the children had been taken to the dispensary of Roosevelt Hospital, from NaSj 
Second street, and desquamation being then found, the cases were reported to this Department. 

There was twelve days difference in the date of the development of the two cases in this 
kindergarten, and no other cases could be found. It seems more probable that the child wis 
infected by her brother, as there was a boy in his class desqumating, than that there should haft 
been such a long incubation. 

In investigating the absence list of a class in Grammar School No. 19, at No. 344 East Four- 
teenth street, a child was found who appeared to be desquamating, although it was not chazscter- 
istic enough to be sure of, and there was no history of any sickness. Her younger brother, how- 
ever, had well marked scarlet fever. This case was reported, but as diphtheria, with a rcqnefi 
that a culture be not taken. Such a case might easily be overlooked in the absence of known 
reason for suspicion. 
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In the Primary Department of the school at Ninth street and First 
venue, several cases were found and are reported below, being all the 
own cases in this school this fall : 



£ 



X 

s 

3 

4 

I 
I 



Name. 



L.M. 

R.A . 

A.R. 

E.D. 

P.M. 

S.S.. 

M.M 

H.K. 

E.G. 

A.S.. 

C.E. 

N.M 



First Day 


Last Day 


OF 


AT 


Sickness. 


School. 


Oct. IS 


Oct 15 


" 30 


" 15 


" 36 (T 


" a6 


Nov. 3 (T 


Nov. 2 


" 5 a 


6 


" 6 


6 


•' 9 


" 9 


" xo 


" xo 


" xo 


" xo 


•• 12 




" «3 


Nov. X9 


'• «6 





No. OP Class. 



E.X .... 

F.6.... 
5 Boys'. 

f! a '.*.'.; 

E.I.... 
E.X.... 
F.6.... 



X... 

F.6 
Ex 
F.6 



Physician 
Attending. 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No. 

Yes 

No., 

Yes 



Cass Rb- 

POKTBD. 


No 


No 


Nov. 
No.. 


9 


Nov. 
«. 

«( 

(f 

No.. 


9 
xa 

9 
xa 


No 


No 


Nov. 


a8 



Cass 
Found. 



Nov. x6 
•• x6 

Nov. 16 



Nov. 14 
ax 
17 



«« 



* By District Inspector on citizen's complaint. 

Of these cases, it may be noted that in Case i a brother was sent away in the beginning, but 
allowed to return while the sick child was desquamating, and during the whole time attended 

Case 2 — This child attended school from October 27 to 30, inclusive, and then, developing 
nephritis, ceased attending. She must have been desquamating these four days. 

Case 7 — Is a sister of Case 5, and attended school until she sickened in school and was sent 
lioine* 

Case 10 — ^This child was found with a well marked, but not severe, case of scarlet fever, 
plajring in the yard with other children. 

Two other suspicious cases were found, but in a condition in which no diagnosis can at pres- 
ent be made. It is probable that some other cases may yet develop in this school. 



Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE S. LYNDE, M. D., 

Medical Inspector. 



New York, January 4, 1897. 

To the Secretary of the Board of Health of the Health Department of the 
City of New York : 

Sir— I herewith forward the report of Medical Inspector Moreau 
Morris, M. D., in regard to the^care of contagious diseases in the Incor- 
porated Institutions of New York City. 

Very respectfully, 

CHARLES F. ROBERTS, M. D., 

Sanitary Superintendent. 

Dr. Charles S. Benedict, 

CAut/ Inspector : 

Sir — I have the honor to present the followinfr report upon the incorporated institutions of 
New York City, receiving or caring for children, with a rdsum^ of their conditions from 1886 to 
1896, inclusive. 
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• 

During the year 1885 the attention of the New York Academy of Medicine was called to the 
alarming conditions prevailing in the charitable institutions of the city and residential schools with 
reference to contagious ophthalmia and other unsanitary conditions prevailing therein. 

A committee of the Academy was appointed to investigate and report upon the facts, cqd- 
sisting of Drs. C. R. Agnew, C. S. Bull, D. Webster, G. M. Smith, R. H. Derby and A. Jacobi. 

With a view to studying the conditions under which the dependent children of this great city 
were maintained, the committee secured the services of several well-recc^ized ophthalmic 
surgeons to assist in the investigations with them, and also requested a detail ofsanitary inspectois 
from the Board of Health for their co-operation, in order that both the study of the conditioos d 
the eyes of all inmates of these asylums and of the sanitary conditions of the institutions might be 
reported upon. 

Upon the completion of these investigations, reports were forwarded to the conmiittee, 
showing a large percentage of eye diseases in these asylums, and many unsanitary conditions per- 
taining thereto. More than fifty asylums in the city and vicinity were carefully investigated. 

Resulting from this investigation a bnef report was made to the L>egislature durine the session 
of 1885 and 1886, suggesting an act, entitled ** For the better preservation of the health of children 
in institutions." This Act was passed by the Legislature on June 14, 1886, to take effect on the 
first day of October, 1886, and became chapter 633 of the laws of that year. 

An amended act was passed in 1893, chapter 661, sections 203, 204, 205, 206, entitled, ".\b 
Act. Examination and Quarantine of Children Admitted to Institutions for Orphans, Destitute or 
Vagrant Children or Juvenile Delinquents." This act (practically similar to the former act) is 
now in force, and is as follows : 

Passed 1893. 

chapter 661, sections 203, 2o4, 205, 206. 

An Act. Examination and Quarantine of Children Admitted to Institutions for Orphans, 

Destitute or Vagrant Children or Juvenile Delinquents. 

Sec. 203. Every institution in this state, incorporated for the express purpose of receiving or 
caring for orphan, vagrant or destitute children or juvenile delinquents, except hospitals, uiD 
have attached thereto a regular physician of its selection duly licensed under the laws of the State 
and in good professional standing, whose name and address shall be kept posted conspicuonsif 
within such institution near its main entrance. 

The words "juvenile delinquents" here used shall include all children whose commitment 
to an institution is authorized by the penal code. The officer of every such institution, upon 
receiving a child therein, by commitment or otherwise, shall, before admitting it to contact with 
the other inmates, cause it to be examined by such physician, and a written certificate to be given 
by him, stating whether the child has diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, or any 
other contagious or infectious disease, especially of the eyes and skin, which might be commoni* 
cated to other inmates, and specifying the physical and mental condition of the child, the presence 
of any indication of hereditary or other constitutional disease, any deformity or abnorm^ condi- 
tion found upon the examination to exist. No child shall be so admitted until such certi6cate 
shall have been furnished, which shall be filed with the commitment or other papers on record in 
the case, by the officers of the institution, who shall, on receivine such child, place it in strict 
quarantine thereafter from the other inmates, until discharged from such quarantine bysud 
physician, who shall thereupon indorse upon the certificate the length of quarantine and the date 
of discharge therefrom. 

Monthly Examinaticn of Inmates and /Reports, 

Sec. 204. Such physician shall, at least once a month, thoroughly examine and inspea the 
entire institution and report, in writing, in such form as may be approved by the state board ot 
health, to the board of managers or directors of the institution, and to the local board of the 
district or place where the institution is situated, its condition as to its plumbing, sinks, water- 
closets, urinals, privies, dormitories, the physical condition of the children, the existence of ai^ 
contai^ious or infectious disease, particularly of the eyes or skin, their food, clothing and cleanli- 
ness, and whether the officers of the institution have provided proper and sufficient nurses, order- 
lies and other attendants of proper capacity to attend to such children, to secure to them due and 
proper care and attention as to their personal cleanliness and health, with such recommendations 
for the improvement thereof as he may deem proper. Such Board of Health shall immediately 
investigate any complaint avjainst the management of the institution or of the existence of anything 
therein dangerous to life or health, and, if proven to be well founded, shall cause the evil to be 
remedied without delay. 

Beds — Ventiiation. 

Sec. 205. The beds in every dormitory in such institution shall be separated by a passageway 
' of not less than two feet in width, and so arranged that under each the air shall o-eely circulate, 
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uid there shall be adequate ventilation of each bed, and such dormitory shall be furnished with 
rach means of ventilation as the local board of health shall prescribe. 

In every dormitory six hundred cubic feet of air space shall be provided and allowed for each 
bed or occupant, and no more beds or occupants shall be permitted than are thus provided for, 
inless free and adequate means of ventilation exist, approved by the local board of nealth, and a 
si>ecial pennit in writing therefor be gianted by such board, specifying the number of beds or 
mbic air space which shall, under special circumstances, be allowed, which permit shall be kept 
conspicuously posted in such dormitory. The ohysician of the institution shall immediately notiiy, 
in writing, the local board of health and the ooard of managers or directors of the institution of 
uiy violation of any provision of this section. 

Any person who shall willfully refuse to comply with or to discharge any duty imposed by 
this act, or who shall violate any provision thereof, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
This act shall take effect immediately. 

In the preliminary report of the Committee occurs the following clearly defined description of 
contagious ophthalmia: "Contagious ophthalmia is characterize by an inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the evelids, and a subsequent extension of the diseased process to the eye itself. 
From the parts affected tnere is a secretion and this secretion is contagious. The secretion may 
be conveyed to healthy eyes by the water used in washing, by the towel or handkerchief, or even 
the air itself may be the bearer of the contagion. One peculiarity of the disease is that it may 
exist for months, and even years, in eyes, which to the lay attendant, and even by the patient 
afflicted with it, have been thought to be perfectly healthy. In the case of many, after the disease 
bas for a varying length of time been confined to the eyelids, the transparent cornea, or watch-glass 
covering of the pupU, becomes affected. The sight soon is dimmed, ulceration or erosion of this 
membrane occurs, and, as a result, vision is either permanently damaged or completely lost.*' 
^so the following statement : '* Of the dependent children cared for in me asylums of New York 
City, investigation has shown that one out of every four has contagious eye diseases. It by no 
means follows that all institutions show so large a percentage of disease as this. There are 
tsylums where none or very few cases were found. There are, on the other hand, asylums in 
Rrhich more than half of the inmates have to-day (i88^) eye diseases of a very severe and dangerous 
:ype, and where, as the ophthalmic expert says, * it is a marvel to me that there is a healthy eye 
n the establishment * (Report on St. Joseph's Asylum). The reports already received show many 
aues where one eye has been seriously injured, and many where the sight of both ejres has become 
permanently impaired." 

During this exhaustive investigation the following conditions were found to be almost uni- 
rersal : 

There was no preliminary medical examination of children before admission to the asylums, 
ispecially with reference to eye diseases, and even those examined and admitted were not quaran- 
ined. In many of the institutions, whether committed by the courts or brought by their guardians, 
* children were received by the non-medical attendants in charge, without any medical examina- 
ion« placed with other children in crowded dormitories, washed in the same lavatory with impure 
irater, and using towels already impregnated, for days in succession." 

" Unsam'tary conditions of'^the plumbing, sinks, water-closets, urinals, privies and dormitories 
argely prevailed. 

" The dietary was not carefully supervised, being found often insufficient in both quantity and 
luality. Lavatory accommodations of the poorest kind, water collected from bath-tubs and 
:arried to the dormitories, where the children washed in basins, with one or two towels for 
: 8 or 20 children, some beds with onlv one sheet, and this in many cases very dirty, towels col- 
ected after use and dried without being washed, and oftentimes distributed to others the same 
lay. In one institution 35 roller towe^ were allowed daily for 650 boys. Dormitories were 
»vercrowded, double-bedded, in many instances with less than 100 cubic feet of air space per bed." 

Resulting from these neglected and unsanitary conditions, Mr. William B. Wait, Superin- 
endent of the Blind Asylum of this city, reported, under date January 27, 1886 : **An examination 
or a few years back oi children admitted to the Blind Asylum gives the following results : 39 
>lind children from institutions had been received. Subsequent inquiry from the same source 
;hows that since the law of 1886 took effect, he has been unable to trace any new admissions 
lirectlv from institutions." 

This was the status of the asylums at the commencement of 1887, before any steps had been 
DStituted to enforce the law which had become operative in October, 1886. Under the provisions 
xf this act, with reference to the cubic air space for beds in dormitories, 600 cubic feet were 
"equired, unless by special permit from the Health Department this limit might be modified. All, 
with one exception, were found to be in violation of the law. Up to this time, overcrowding was 
the rule. Applications for special permits were now presented to the Board of Health, which were 
referred to the Medical Inspector detailed for that duty, upon whose recommendation, after 
careful measurements and with reference to adequate ventilation of the dormitories, a smaller 
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number of cubic feet of air space per bed with one occupant was allowed, the usual allowince 
being 300 to 400 cubic feet, insisting upon all other requirements of 2 feet of space between beds. 
Wherever the sanitarv appliances were found inadeauate or defective these were remedied, dtlier 
voluntarily or through orders of the Board of Health. 

As a result the evil of overcrowding immediately ceased, cubic air and floor space limited the 
number oi admissions to the number of beds. Lavatory accommodations were improved, old 
wash-basins were discarded, running water was provided, clean, individual towels were daily sup- 
plied, clean sheets for beds were insisted upon, and in many instances old straw and husk mMt- 
tresses were discarded and in place thereof wire spring bed bottoms, covered with folded wocAa 
blankets, substituted. 

Some asylums had homes in different localities, in buildings illy adapted for the purpose, aad 
where it was found almost impossible to enforce good sanitary requirements, or to properly inUte 
and quarantine contagious diseases. Frequent and almoft unlimited visiting by parents, guardiaai 
or friends was found to be one of the most prolific sources for the communication and spfead d 
these diseases among the children. These have now been limited to monthly visiting days in motf 
of the asylums. 

By constant inspection and enforcement of the sections of the law a gradual improvement 
soon became apparent. Asylums with scattered locations soon realized the economical necesatyo^ 
concentration, where, under one supervision, with an undivided responsibility, the housing and 
care of these unfortunates could be better and more economically effected. The provision of 1 
regular medical attendant, the careful examination of every new admission, the temporanr quam- 
tine during the probable incubative period of infective or contagious diseases, zesolted in moa 
decided improvements, especially controlling the spread of contagious diseases. The dormitoiT 
limitations immediately arrested the tendency to overcrowding and secured free ventilation, iiita 
appropriate cubic air space per capita. The personal supervision and accountability of the medical 
attendant, as required by section 5 of the original law, and reiterated in section 205 of the Law of 
1893, requiring a monthly report in duplicate to the local Board of Health and to the Board of 
Managers, was intended to secure a regular and constant examination of the physical and sanitaij 
conditions and environments of the inmates of each institution. 

The intent of the law, suggested bv the eminent Committee of the Academy of Medidne, wu 
to secure to the unfortunate wards of the city the best possible care for their phjrsical and monl 
welfare ; to arrest the alarming spread of contag^ious ophthalmia ; also to reduce to the mioimuB 
the dangers from all other contagious and infectious diseases of children. 

Supplemental to these ]ep;al requirements, the Board of Health desi^ated one of its Medial 
Inspectors to visit the institutions and observe the general sanitai-y conditions, note infractioas of 
the law, and secure the best possible improvements in the general management and constroctioo, 
such as experience might suggest. 

The results of the operation of this wise law have been highly beneficial. At the present date 
all (with one exception) of the institutions then examined, which are still in existence, are found to 
the most improved sanitary conditions. Several have abandoned their old buildings and con- 
structed new ones, introducing the best modern appliances for good sanitation. 

The requirements of the law are rigidly enforced, so that now every institution has a regular 
medical attendant, who complies with all requirements and duties prescnbed under sections 5 and 
6 of the law, and the respective boards of management are alert to carry out its general proYisioas, 
in compliance with sections 3, 4, 6 and 7. 

Wnatever suggestions have been made by the Board of Health through its officers, with refer- 
ence to the sanitary conditions, of plumbing, ventilation and care of the inmates, whenever 
suffering from contagious diseases, have been complied with. Items not included specifically in 
the law, such as instituting improved methods of bathing under the spray bath system, washing in 
running water, supplying daily individual towels, personal hair and tooth brushes and combs, and 
isolating the contagious ophthalmia cases to special wash-troughs, with special towels, disinfected 
after use, separately laundned, and other details to prevent the spreaa of contagious diseases, 
have been cheerfully adopted and carried out by the managers. With two or three exceptions 
(where ample facilities for isolation are provided for the care of contagious diseases), all the insti- 
tutions now prefer to place their children suffering from contagious diseases, other than ophthalmic 
cases, in the charge and care of the Health Department. 

Prompt removal of the initial outbreak, followed by efficient fumigation and disinfection, has 
proved the most satisfactory and certain means for arresting epidemic consequences. Limiting 
the exposure reduces the spread to the minimum. 

There are at present 37 institutions within the limits of this city in which children are recdved 
and cared for. As an illustration of the direct benefits resulting from the enforcement of the law, 
especially with reference to contagious ophthalmia, the following table is presented, sboiriii^ 
comparatively the conditions as reported in 1886, with those of the present date (1896, indusiTe,) 
in the same institutions. (The table for 1886 is from the official report of the Committee of the 
Academy of Medicine to the Legislature.) 
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Catholic Orphan Asylum (female) 

Catholic Orphan Asylum (male) 

i' Deborah Nursery 

ork Orphan Asylum 

ph's Orphan Asylum 

ph's Industrial Home (Eighty-first street) 

i Immaculate Vir^gin 

ork Juvenile Asylum 

nnts House ot Industry 

ork Catholic Protectory 

,can Convent, Our Lady of the Rosary . . . 

ant Episcopal Orphan Asylum 

es' Home 

ant Half-Orphan Asylum 

of Refuge, Randall's Island 
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V Sheltering Guardian Society 
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* This institution has now been closed up and abandoned. 

tther institutions, presenting a very small percentage in 1886, are not included in the 
»ing table, none ot them having during the past year (1896) recorded any contagious 
almia as present. 

^ will be observed, there is a remarkable reduction in the number of cases in all of the 
itions, notwithstanding the increase in the number of inmates, with one exception — the Ladies' 
-ah Nursery — where there has been neither the best sanitary environments, isolation, nor 
al care, which have been observed and practised in other institutions. This institution has 
teen closed by the action of the Board of Health on account of its bad sanitary conditions, 
'his improvement is undoubtedly due largely to the provisions of the Law of 1886, compell- 
le attachment of a regular physician to each institution, whose duty is prescribed by the 
il examination of every applicant for admission, either rejecting such as were afflicted' with 
;ious ophthalmia, or, if aamitting them, placing them under medical and surgical treatment, 
>t, in the majority of instances, with that strict isolation and quarantine so absolutely esaen- 
• the prevention of the spread of such disease. As a consequence, in some o£ the larger 
Ltions the disease has continued persistently, accessions of new cases increasing the difficulty 
tdication. However, under positive action taken by the Board of Health recently, these 
Itions have adopted more exact and stringent measures of isolation and quarantine, the benefits 
ich are already becoming apparent. In the majority of the institutions it is possible to 
:ate this disease by rigid exclusion of new applicants under careful examinations of the eyes 
such ; but one careless oversight in such cases, by admitting the infection to the common 
lunity of the well children, will inevitably result in its spread, not alone of this special con- 
n, but of other equally infectious diseases of the skin ana scalp. Too great care in the pre- 
iry examinations cannot be exercised, and thereafter unceasing vigilance is the price of safety, 
n this connection, it may be stated that it is claimed that all of the cases as given in the fore- 
table should not be classed as contagious ophthalmia. There are admitted to be various 
ions of the conjunctiva that are not communicable, the distinction being broadly understood 
nly such conjunctival affections as present a discharge of purulent or muco-purulent character 
tniagious. There seems to be a line of demarcation, even among -the most expert ophthal- 
;ists, which it is almost impossible to define, with respect to the contagious or non-contagious 
(ions, especially so when the eyes are examined after the morning ablution. 
^he statements of children, when questioned whether the eyelids stick together in the 
ng« are not always reliable. Only a careful inspection before the morning wa£ can make a 
ve certainty of the presence or absence of secretion. Neither does it seem safe to claim that 
fectious case is cured, unless there is an entire absence of granulations and discharge for 
considerable length of time, as relapses are by no means infrequent. If relapses, so com- 
f observed in these cases, did not so ^equently occur, it might be conceded that isolation and 
ntine need not be so rigidly enforced. But these recurring attacks, while the conjunctivae 
It m a chronic inflammatory condition, and very susceptible, wherein a secretion may sud- 
be manifested, would seem to militate against and forbid the exemption from isolation and 
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quarantine nntil all doubt upon that score is dissipated. The benefit of the doubt should accroe 
to the well-eyed children in all cases. Among that class of institution children there seems to 
be a peculiar susceptibility during the first year or two after admission, owing perhaps to thdr 
generally impoyenshed physical conditions, preTious habits of nndeanliness, or constitutioDsl 
idiosyncrasies. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to call attention to the £sct that not infrequently coo- 
taeious ophthalmia has been observed during visits of your inspector to public, parochial and 
industrial schools, where children sufiering from this disease may be found in close and intimate 
proximity ; and in the proposed school inspection a careful and ^>ecific ezmminatioa of the eyes 
should be one of the requirements, this disease being only discovenble by ererting the lids. 

Experience has taught the necessity of regular official monthly, or oftener, inspections and 
examinations by the meidical officer of yoni Department, to maintain the law*s manri^t^f^ xa 
securing the constant compliance of its provisions. 

Any neglect of duty by the medical attendant of such institutions, either by careless prelim- 
inary examinations of new admissions, or oversight of such cases of infectious or contagions dis- 
eases as may be developed after admission, are almost sure to be followed by an endemic, oftes- 
times very difficult to control, as has been demonstrated in at least two institudona within the patf 
two years. 

Not only has the supervision of the Health Department been the direct means of securing the 
present greatly improved sanitary conditions in these institutions, and by these means establisbed 
Detter physical results among the inmates; it has also lessened in large measure the spread of con- 
tagious diseases among them by prompt isolation or removal to this contagious hospitals of tbe 
incipient cases, thereby limiting the further spread of such. The majority of the managers hare 
come to recognize the value of such precautions, and found it to be for the best interest of the well 
inmates that the initial cases should be promptly removed by the Board of Health to its conta- 
gious disease hospitals. 

When otherwise decided upon, it rarely happens that such diseases, peculiarly pertaining to 
infantile or child life, do not spread among the well inmates, becoming endemic therein. 

The great difficulty of securing and maintaining perfect isolation and quarantine in any asylam 
not having a detached building for such use is so great, that only the prompt remoyal of sncfa 
infective or contagious diseases to an isolated and properly conducted hospital should be the rule. 

Following up the removal, disinfection and fumigation of the occupied room, bedding, cloth- 
ing or other pos^lbly infected material has proved, in numberless instances, the value of such pro- 
cedure in virtually stamping out the disease, while when such patients have been retained and 
treated in the asylums, there can be but little assurance of limitation until all susceptible to the 
disease in the institution have passed through the same. 

The wise provisions of the law, for the ** better preservation of the health of children in insti- 
tutions,*' as is herein shown, have been proved of inestimable value in preventing disease and 
saving of life. Respectfully submitted, 

MOREAU MORRIS, M. D., 

Medical Inspector^ 

To Chas. F. Roberts, M. D., 

Sanitary Superintendent : 
Sir — I have the honor to make the following report of the patients 
treated in Willard Parker Hospital for the year ending December 31, 
1896: 

WILLARD PARKER HOSPITAL. 
General Statement, 
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Respectfully submitted, 

WM. L. SOMERSET, M. D., 

Resident Physician. 



To Charles F. Roberts, M. D., 

Sanitary Superintendent : 

Sir — I have the honor to make the following report of the patients 
treated at Reception Hospital for the year ending December 31, 1896: 

RECEPTION HOSPITAL. 
Grntral Slaiemtnl. ' 
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Respectfully submitted, 

WM. L. SOMERSET, M. D., 

Resident Physician. 
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George B. Fowler, M. D., ^ew York, January i, 1897. 

Medical Commissioner ^ New York City Health Board: 

Sir — I have the honor to report as follows : Accompanying will be 
found the actual numbei; of cases of scarlet fever admitted during each 
quarter from 1886 to 1896, and the actual number of deaths. During a 
part of ib94, 1895 and 1896 the service was at Riverside Hospital. These 
cases are included. The separation of mixed cases of diphtheria and 
scarlet fever from scarlet fever, by means of bacteriological examination, 
began, I think, in 1893. The almost uniform reduction in the number of 
cases admitted during the third quarter of each year is maintained during 
1896, the number of cases admitted from July i to October i being 
forty-four. Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) W. L. SOMERSET, 
Resident Physician^ Willard Parker Hospital. 

Number of New Cases and Number of Deaths each Quarter 1 886-1 896, Inclusive, 



Quarter. 



1886. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

X&87. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrth 

x888. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

1889. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

1890. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

x8qx. 

First 

Second 



No. OF 


No. or 


Mortality, 


Casbs. 


Draths. 


Pbr Cbnt. 


s8 
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17. 8 


a? 


a 


7-4 


1 


• • 


• • • • 
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33.3 


38 
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7.9 
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• • 


• • • • 


ax 
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6a 
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«7 
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38 
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37.8 
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3a-5 



QUARTXR. 



X89X. 

Third 

Fourth 

x89a. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 
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Second 

Third 

♦Fourth 

tx894. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

$1895. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

§1896. 

First 

Second 

Thira 

Fourth 



No. OF 


No. OF 


Casbs. 


Deaths. 


61 


x6 


8x 
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68 
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54 
x8 
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44 
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a6.5 
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x8.a 

X3.a 
X0.4 
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a.x 
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19. o 
X0.6 
aa.a 

9. a 

xo.a 
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X0.3 



* Last c^uarter, treated at Riverside. 
} Includmg Riverside Hospital cases. 



t Including^ Riverside Hospital cases. 
S Including Riverside Hospital cases. 



Year. 



Yearly Mortality^ 1886 to End of Second Quarter^ 1896. 



x886, 
1887 
x888 

1889 

X890, 

X89T, 



Number 


Number 


Mortal- 
ity, Per 
Cent. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


64 


9 


14- 


X4a 


x6 


XI. 


330 


50 


aa. 


ao6 


4« 


20. 


155 


>7 


ao. 


304 


80 


a6. 



Year. 



189a 

1893 

1894. 

1895 
1896. 



Number 


Number 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


X84 


34 


358 


39 


400 


30 


aSo 


40 


4x5 


4a 



MORTAL- 

FFY, Per 
Cent. 



xa. 

XX. 

7-5 

10. 



Clinical and SlatUHcal Rtfeti en 431 Caies ef Starltl Fevtr Tnaltd in Iki Willard Paritr 

Hetpital During tkt Year 1S96, SuimiHed lo CemmiiHimer G. B. FoitUr, M. D., by William 

L. Sonitrstl, Etsidmt PhyiiaoH. 

Mortality Ace<rding la Age — Of the 421 cases included in this report, 11$ were orer sixleeo 
jeaiE ot ocei 147 were betwecD Gve and sixteen, with ui kven£e age tk nine; 159 were ander fivt 
TMii, with an average age of thiee jean and four months. Of (he cases oTcr ttiteen 4 died ; 
mortalilj, 5Ji percent. ; of those between five and sixteen 9 died ; mortalitj, 6>i percent. ; of 
those under five 27 died ; mortalit)', 17 per cent. 

Sli^ in Heipilai—Kyaaf,^ litne sick on admiidon of all cases, 3^ dajt. Average time 
in hospital of favorable cases, 41^ days. Average time in ho&pitBl of fatal cases, 10} days. Tl» 
average time in the hospital of (he 132 favorable cases under fire yean was 43 days ; o[ the caiei 
between five and sixteen, 40 days, and of those over liiteen, 37 days. Cases are discbaiged 
immediately on the completion of desquamation. 

Setend Attack! — Out ot the 165 cases qoestioned, 6 gave a reasonably probable histoij of > 
previous attack. In each instance the lecurrent attack ran a mild and uncomplicated coone. 
Characteristic desquamation was present, however, in each case. 

Pulte and Temptrature Curvti —Cases under five showed a maximum temperature on the 
evenings of the second and ihiid days, namely, 102.6 degrees Fahrenheit, with an accompanying 
maximum puLie of 130. The effect of the disease on the pulse in children is evidently mote msrked 
and more lasting than the effect on the temperature, the pulse being above 125 every evening bx 
the first six days, while at the completion of the same time, the temperature had dropped to w4 
Fahrenheit. Charts 1 and 3 give the temperature and pulse curves Kir favorable cases under iit 
jeais from the evening of the first day to the evening ol the sevenlh. 
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Charts 3 and 4 give in a conesponding wajr the tempeiatiire and pulse for casej between five 
id sixteen. They bhow a maximum temperature of toi.S degrees Fahrenheit on the evening of 
e third day, with an accompanying pulse of 1 16. By Che end of the sevenih day, the tempeia- 
le of these cases had dropped to 99 degrees Fahrenheit, the pulse being still at 100. 
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, the effect on both pulw and teropenttore it lest nuked and of 



ihortei durtLtion. The tempenture tatia reaching in maximum on ihe evening of the thiid ixj, 

,.. ._. _._i^t_ I.-, ^ifi an accompanying pulse of io6. The tempenitnre reaped 

lay, the fall of the pulse being more rapid, reaching 88 on the 
aining under So or practically nonnal thereafter. Cbaitt 5 and 



namely, 101.4 degiecE Fahrenheit, « 
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COMPLICATIONS. 

Au/n/jT— 94 cases showed albumen in quanlilies moie than traces, with an appreciable dimi- 
nution of urine. This condition manifested itself, as a ride, from the seventh to the tenth cUy, 
and, in most cases, cleared up within two weelcii. 12 children were discharged saflciiug irMi 
albuminuria with slightly diminished urine. 2 adults were discharged with ^bnmeit cua iDil 
marked!; diminished unne; both, however, were hospital cases and came to us suffering btxn 
chronic nephritis. 2 death* were due to kidney complications. It would seem probable, in licw 
of the early onset of the albuminuria and of Ihe corresponilingly early disappearance of all lyinp- 
toms referable to the kidneys, ihat the pathological condition was a degeneration of kidney epi- 
thelium only rather than an actual nephritis. 

Throats — In this series of cases, the tonsils and fauces presented no extendve sIougbsDOt 
deep ulcerations ; pseudo-membrane was present in varying amount in a large number ofcuct. 
In no case, unless Klebs-Loefiler bacilli were pre!>enl, did this membrane extend into the laryai so 
as to produce symptoms of stenosis ; it rarely extended into the nose, and when fonnd theredid 
not produce the complete obstruction su characteristic of nasal diphtheria. In all ca«s in 'hicli 
the cervica! adenitis was extensive, the mfection 01 the throat was also well marked. The occu- 
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rence of otitis, however, did not appear to be so regularly dependent on the severity of the feucial 
condition. 

AdenitU — Cervical glands were noticeably swollen in forty-three cases, in thirteen of which 
operation was necessary. Eleven of the fatal cases were affected with this complication and in 
eight of them it partook more of the nature of a diffuse cellulitis. The swelling of the glands 
began, in nearly every case, before the disappearance of the rash, that is within the first five days. 

Otitis — A suppurative discharge from the middle ear occurred in twenty-seven cases ; bilateral 
in nine. The onset of this condition was generally after the twelfth day and before the eighteenth; 
one case occurred as late as the thirtieth day of the disease. The average duration of Uie condi- 
tion was twenty-five days. No case left the hospital with a noticeable impairment of hearing in 
both ears. 

Joint Affections — Seventeen cases had joint pains and swelling of sufficient importance to 
require treatment. The joints affected were, in the mam, knees, elbows and shoulaers. Four 
cases developed a small amount ot fluid at the knee. One case required operation. All cases 
made a good recovery. The condition usually came on during the second week and lasted 
between two and three weeks. Three of the cases had fieurly well marked endocardial murmurs, 
referable to the mitral valve. 

Vaginitis — This complication occurred in about 5 per cent, of the female cases under sixteen 
years. The only symptom regularly present was the discharge, which always cleared up under 
cleanliness in about two weeks and seemed to be of little clinical significance. 

In two cases the eyes became infected. Recovery slow, but complete. 

Othtr Complications — Bronchitis severe enough to eive physical signs occurred in twenty 
cases. Pleurisy with effusion in two. Pneumonia, in addition to the fatal cases, in ten. Other 
complications were either absent, unimportant or evidently not connected with the scarlatina. 

SYNOPSIS OF FATAL CASES. 

Case I — Three and one-half years old, thirty-four days sick. Excessive bronchitis ; marked 
bilateral cervical adenitis ; very feeble and emaciated ; died twenty-four hours after admission. 

Case -2 — Age, forty years. Alcoholic ; admitted fifth day. Heart acted very badly in spite 
of free stimulation ; pulmonary oedema developed with fatal result on the fourteenth day. 

Case 3 — Three years old ; twelve days sick on admission. Very foul nose and throat with 
abundant pseudo membrane. (Culture did not show Klebs-LoefHer bacilli.) Cervical adenitis 
well marked ; very troublesome regurgitation ; considerable bronchitis ; later, abundant fine rales 
over both chests behind ; respirations up to 80 ; died the twelfth day. 

Case 4 — Age two years. Four days sick on admission ; nose very foul ; neck much swollen ; 
cellulitis of the neck became more dinuse, extending upward on face and downward on chest ; 
very small amount sero-pus evacuated by incisions. Patient became generally septic and died 
thirteen days after admission. 

Case 5 — Age nine years ; one day sick. Rash very intense ; temperature persisted at 104 to 
106 degrees Fahrenheit, pulse 140 to 170 ; patient died third day, with well marked pulmonary 
oedema. 

Case 6 — Three years old ; one day sick. Course of disease favorable for two weeks, when 
patient developed broncho-pneumonia ; died on the twenty-sixth day. 

Case 7 — Three years old ; three days sick. Intense rash ; foul and abundant nasal dis- 
charge ; much false membrane in throat (no Klebs-Loeffler bacilli^ ; well marked bilateral cervi- 
cal adenitis ; died on the fourth day after admission with heart failure, evidently due to scarlatinal 
poisoning. 

Case 8 — Age fourteen months ; one day sick. Rash intense and very dark, almost purple, 
not, however, hsemorrhagic ; cervical adenitis well marked ; foul throat and nose ; died third day. 

Case 9 — Five years old ; one day sick. Very feeble child, suffering from Potts' disease ; did 
well, as far as scarlet fever was concerned, until forty-eight hours before death, when subcutaneous 
haemorrhages began to appear, and in twenty-four hours had become very extensive, involving the 
entire left arm, large areas on both thighs and smaller patches on body ; pulse was imperceptible 
for several hours before death. Autopsy could not be obtained. 

Case 10 — Age seven months ; two days sick. Admitted with mild scarlet and probable 
broncho-pneumonia ; high temperature, rapid breathing and rapid pulse persisted. Child died 
twenty-one hours after admission. 

Case ii—Four years old. Said to be one day sick, but evidently had a fading rash ; deliri- 
ous. Stomach and rectum rebelled against all nourishment and medication. Died the third day. 

Case 12 — Four years old ; five days sick. Well marked rash ; extensive broncho-pneumonia ; 
died in twenty-four hours. 

Case 13 — Twenty-five years old ; one day sick. Malignant case ; rash universal, very dark 
in color ; did not disappear on pressure ; throat very foul, with abundant pseudo-membrane ; tem- 
perature 105 degrees Fahrenheit, pulse 150 ; vomiting, slight diarrhea ; urine very scant ; died in 
thirty-six hours. 
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CiM 14 — Eleven jetzt old ; three dajn rick. lotenK and uniTenallr dktribated rmdi »it)i 
several imill distiDclly hxtnorrhagic p*tchei ; diffuie biUtenI cerrkal Eweiling, gradiullj bccDm- 
ing more and moie marked, nuliloti leftside becajne eilieine ; exteaure iaciiion opened np levenl 
imall piu-(oci, evidcolly broken down glandi ; no subsidence of the inflanunatiiHi followed, aid 
tbc patient died leptic three weeks after admission. 

Case 15 — Patient died from diphtheria witti laiTtigeal iavolvemenL 

Cue 16 — Age nine ;ean. Three weeks sick. Desquamating; noribond oo admiwon : 
Itnigi full of cedema ; di^ in six hoars. 

Ci»e 17 — Mild scarleL Died of bronclio-pneaaionia. 

Case iS—One and one-half yews old ; admitted wben two days sick, with tempentore 104 
degrees Fahienheit, which rose lapidlj to 106 degree* Fahrenheit. On the sixth day tempentun 
reached 107 degrees Fahrenheit. Child died on seventh day. The respoase of the tcmpeiatnre M 
the measure* em ployed for itK reduction — baths and paclu — was in every instance slight and transioil. 

Case 19— Age Gve year* ; said to be only one day sick. Urine iniuEBcient on admisdoD; 
case lived lmrty'?our days. Maximum amount passed during any twentj-fonr hours, eight omicci ; 
doriiie last four days no urine was passed. 

Case 30 — Scplic on admission ; lived two days. 

Ot the remaining twenty latal cases, five died from sepsis foUowing diffuse cellulitis ; six had 
levere bronchitis, no pneumonia made out ; fbor hadbroncho-pDeumoDia ; one was syphilitic ; one 
pissed no urine after admission and died in twentj-four hours 1 three were moribund on «i<nit»Ji»i 
r:^>*(Charts 7 and S give the pulse and temperature curves ol the fiital cases, llie marked diftr- 
ence in the course ofthese curves, especially after the third day, from those shown in Charts  and 
3 may serve as a slight aid in prognosis). 
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CHARLES F. ROBERTS, M. D., '*'='' ■^°'"^' December 3., 1896. 

Sanitary Superintendent : 
Sir — I have the honor to transmit herewith the annual report of 
Riverside Hospital for the year 1896. 

Tablb Showing Number of Patients Admittbd Each Month, 1896. 
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Respectfully submitted, 

C. H. G. STEINSIECK, M. D., 

Resident Physician. 



ATTORNEY AND COUNSEL. 

New York, January 4, 1897. 

To the Secretary of the Board of Health of the Health Department of the 
City of New York : 

Sir — I have the honor to transmit herewith the annual report of the 
Attorney and Counsel for the year ending December 31, 1896: 

Nnmber of orders received for prosecution 20,379 

Number of orders pending December 31, 1895 i»o53 

21,43a 

Attorney's notices issued on orders received in 1896 20,379 

Other Attorney's notices 3>3i7 

23,696 

Nuisances abated before suit 16,889 

Oixiers extended or in course of prosecution 2,091 

Nuisances abated after suit brought 2,452 

21,43* 

Civil Actions, 

For violation of Tenement-bouse law 2,594 

Actions pending December 31, 1895 223 

Judgments opened by the court 149 

2,966 
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Disposition of Civil Actions, 

Civil actions discontinued for cause (compliance with orders, etc.) by the Board of 

Health 2,405 

Judgments rendered in favor of Department 243 

Actions pending December 31, 1896 318 

2,966 

Disposition of Judgments, 
Total number of judgments 243 

Judgments opened by the court with costs 13 

Judgments opened by the court without costs 136 

Judgments upon which executions have been issued and transcripts filed 72 

Judgments upon which motions to open defaults are still i)ending, and execution 

stayed by the court 22 

^43 

Executions issued 112 

Transcripts filed \\t 

Judgments opened by the court 149 

udgments, criminal courts, for violation of Sanitary Ordinances 464 

Moneys collected and paid to City Chamberlain in Civil Actions $86 50 

Fines imposed in crimwal courts for violation of Sanitary Code 9i08o 00 

Fines are classified as follows : 

Adulterated milk %TfiV^ 00 

Manure, swill, ashes, nuisance, etc 697 00 

Section 197, Sanitary Code, live fowls 290 00 

Section 32, Sanitary Code, exposing meat 130 00 

Decayed fruit 313 00 

$9,080 00 

Respectfully submitted, 

HENRY STEINERT, 

Attorney and Counsel. 



New York, March 17, 1897. 
Hon. Charles G. Wilson, 

President Board of Health : 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to report the result of my proceedings 
in regard to the condemnation of rear tenements by the Board of Healti^, 
as follows : I was retained in July, 1896, to act as counsel in the litigation. 
At that time a motion was pending in the Supreme Court for an injunc- 
tion made by Max S. Meyer against the vacation of the rear tenement at 
No. 83 Columbia street. The motion was argued before Judge Stover 
by Mr. David Keane, of Coudert Brothers, and opposed by me. Judge 
Stover denied the motion and handed down an opinion, a copy of which 
is annexed to this report. The plaintiff then discontinued his suit. A 
similar motion was made in the same court by Miss Josephine E. Egan 
to prevent the vacation of No. 59 James street This was argued for the 
plaintiff by Mr. Amasa Redfield, with whom was associated Mr. Henry 
A. Forster, and opposed by me, before Judge Smyth. On the argument 
the plaintiff attacked the constitutionality of the law of 1867, which was 
re-enacted in section 659 of the Consolidation Act, and also the constitu- 
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tionality of the amendment to the same, chapter 567 of the Laws of 1895. \ 
Judge Smyth denied the motion and sustained the constitutionally of / v 
the law upon the argument without writing any opinion. The plaintiff / 
then appealed to the Appellate Division. The appeal was argued by Mr. 
Henry A. Forster for the complainant, and by me for the Board of Health, 
respondents. The Appellate Division affirmed the order upon the ground 
that the affidavits showed that the premises were a nuisance, without pass- 
ing upon the constitutionality of either of the laws. The opinion is 
hereto annexed. The case was then tried before Judge Beekman at 
Special Term, by Messrs. Redfield & Forster for the plaintiff, and by me 
for the defendant Judge Beekman dismissed the complaint and handed 
down an opinion, hereto annexed, which sustains the constitutionality of 
both laws in all respects. A similar action brought by Andrea Pegano 
and Giovanni Tasso was tried before Judge Beach by Mr. E. Ellery 
Anderson for the plaintiffs, and by me for the defendants. Judge Beadi 
dismissed the complaint. 

As a test case to settle the validity of the law and the practice under 
it, the Board of Health selected the premises known as the Mott Street 
Barracks, namely, the rear tenements Nos. 308, 310, 312, 314 and 316 
Mott street. Condemnation proceedings were instituted and the determi- 
nation as to the necessity of the destruction of the buildings was referred 
by consent to Mr. William G. Davies, by Judge Beekman. After a pro- 
tracted trial, in which the owner of the buildings, Mr. Frederick Dassori, 
was represented by Messrs. Coudert Bros., for whom Mr. David Keane 
acted as counsel, Mr. Davies reported in favor of the destruction of the 
buildings. Upon his report a judgment was entered appointing commis- 
sioners to determine the value of the buildings. They have not yet made 
their report ; but they intimated upon the argument that they would 
assess the value of the buildings at no more than the value of the 
materials, namely $110. Messrs. Coudert Brothers had announced their 
intention to take an appeal. 

Suits which have not yet been tried have also been brought against 
the Board of Health by the owners of several other rear tenements ^ ^ 
situated on Cherry street and Roosevelt street A condemnation pro- 
ceeding has been instituted to condemn the rear buildings at Nos. 32 and 
34 Cherry street and the entire tenement houses at Nos. 36-38 Cherry 
street and No. 81 Roosevelt street. The owners, lessee and mortgagee 
of the buildings have filed answers disputing the necessity of the con- 
demnation and the constitutionality of the act. These issues will be 
tried by Judge Beekman on the 2Sth instant 

On account of the voluntary destruction of other buildings which for- 
merly impeded its ventilation, I have recommended the Board to revoke 
its orders for the destruction of No. 109 Thompson street upon the 
release by the owner of all claims for damages on account of the proceed- 
ings by the Board and under its authority, and upon his making certain . 
improvements which will remedy the present sanitary evils. After con- 
siderable negotiation with the owner, Mr. Thomas Halstead, he has 
agreed to this. Of the other buildings condemned, the owners of Nos. 
127 West Third street, 105 Thompson street, 211 West Twenty-eighth 
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street, 146 to 150 Eighth avenue and 68 to 74 Thompson street, have 
accepted the amounts offered them for their buildings by the Board of 
Health, which in no case exceeded three hundred dollars, which latter 
sum includes all four buildings Nos. 68, 70, ^2 and 74 Thompson street, 
and have agreed, upon the receipt of that amount, that the buildings may 
be destroyed. The owners of Nos. 260 West Houston street and 88 and 
90 Catharine street, 78 and 80 Essex street, 326 East Eleventh street and 
246, 248, 250 and 254 Mott street have voluntarily destroyed their build- 
ings. The owners of Nos. 20 Mott street and 105 and 107 Washington 
street have ceased to use them as tenement houses, and have altered t^em 
into warehouses or for other business purposes. There remain, conse- 
quently, thirty-four buildings concerning which condemnation proceedings 
remain to be instituted. 

The Attorney and Counsel for the Board, Mr. Henry Steinert, has 
rendered me valuable assistance throughout the foregoing litigation. I 
have also been ably assisted by the Sanitary Superintendent, Dr. Charles 
F. Roberts. 

I append to this report copies of 

(i) The opinion of the Appellate Division in Egan vs. Health De- 
partment. 



2^ The opinion of 

3^ The opinion of \ 

(4) The opinion of \ 



i 



udge Beekman in Egan vs. Health Department 
udge Beach in Pegano vs. Health Department 
udge Stover in Meyer vs. Health Department 
(5) The opinion of Mr. William G. Davies as referee in Health De- 
partment vs. Dassori. 

I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

ROGER FOSTER 



Egan vs. Health Department, 9 App. Dnr. Reports, p. 431. 

Van Brunt, P, y. — The motion in this case does not appear to hare been denied becanse of 
want of power, and, therefore, if there were facts enough shown upon the motion to justity the Coort 
in refusing the injunction, there is no necessity for the discussion upon this appeal of the interating 
constitutional questions sought to be presented. The affidavits upon the part of the plaintiff are 
to the effect that no pestilence or contagious disease had ever occurred in the building ; that all 
the sinks and drains are in perfect sanitary condition and have been continually kept m that con- 
dition ; that the entire plumbing and drainage of the premises are in perfect condition, and that 
the height of the ceilings is seven feet seven inches. 

Upon the part of the defendants affidavits were offered to the effect that the sink in the yaxd 
was filthy, emitting offensive odors and sour smelling ; that the cellar of the building was only 
five and one-half feet high and not cemented, but damp through want of ventilation ; that many 
of the rooms of the tenement in Question are ventilated from a narrow space, at the bottom of 
which there are accumulations of dirt and filth, which render the air foul, impure and unhealthy, 
and that the whole building is in a very offensive condition from dirt and vermin, is unfit for homitt 
habitation, and endangers the health of the occupants of the other bouses in the vicinity. 

This state of the premises in question is sought to be established by the affidavits of several 
persons who had exammed the premises. These particular allegations are in no way met by the 
plaintiff, who relies entirely upon the allegations contained in her moving papers. If the premiKS 
m question were in the condition sworn to, they were a public nuisance, whicn the Board orHealtli 
was justified in summarily abating. Its continuance was a menace to the public health, and it is 
well settled that a public nuisance may be abated. (Unit<d Siaits HI, Co, vs. Grant, 55 //wt, 223.) 

This being the condition of the proof before the Court below, it was justi6^ in refunng to 
interfere, as a Court should not, even if it had power, except upon good cause shown, interfere in 
the measures taken by public officials to protect the pubhc health. 
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If the defendant has acted without justification the plaintiff has her remedy at law, which, in 
this case, would seem to be entirely ample. 

The order appealed for should be amrmed, with ten dollars costs and disbursements. 

Barrett, Rumsay, Williams and Patterson, J, J,^ concurred. Order affirmed, with ten dollars 
costs and disbursements. 

ACTION FOR INJUNCTION AGAINST HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF CITY OF 

NEW YORK. 

Constitutionality of Scheme for Abating the Nuisance of Unsanitary Buildings. 

New York Supreme Court — Special Term, Part III,, March, 1897. 

Josephine E. Egan, by Luke A. Lockwood, her guardian ad litem, plaintiff, vs. The Health 

Department of the City of New York, defendant. 

In an action to enjoin the Health Department of the City of New York from executing an 
order made by it, requiring the tenants of certain premises to vacate the same and prohibiting their 
further use as a human habitation without a written permit from the Board of Health, BeU that 
the eifect of such order was not to deprive the owner of her property without due process of law 
because she had not received notice of the proceeding, and the law under which the Board pro- 
ceeded did not entitle her to notice, as such a determination of the health authorities is not final 
and conclusive, but is always open to judicial inquiry and review, even though the owner may 
have had a hearing before the Board on the subject. 

The order is not unreasonable because it prohibits the use of premises as a human habitation 
in the future without written permission of the Board. Such an oraer applies to existing conditions, 
and it must be assumed that upon abatement of the nuisance the Board would grant the permission; 
indeed, it could not legally withhold it. 

The provisions of section 659 of the Consolidation Act, as amended by chapter 567 of the Laws 
of 1895, oiscussed, and Held that the scheme therein provided for the abatement of the nuisance 
of unsanitary buildings is not unconstitutional, and that the Court will refrain from interfering with 
its operation except in cases where an abuse of authority is manifest. 

Kedfield & Redfield and Henry A. Forster for plaintiff; Henry Steinert and Roger Foster for 
defendant. 

BSEKMAN, y, — The plaintiff is the owner of a tenement house situated on the rear portion of 
the premises No. 55 James street, in this city, and in this action seeks to enjoin the Health 
Department from executing an order which it has made requiring the tenants to vacate the pre- 
mises and prohibiting the further use of the same as a human habitation without a written 
permit from the Board of Health, which is the head of the Department. The order recites 
that the sanitary superintendent, one of the defendant's officers, has certified to the Board 
that the building in question is '* unfit and not reasonably capable of being made fit, for 
human habitation, by reason of want of proper ventilation and by reason of want of repair 
and defects in the drainage and plumbing and because of the existence of a nuisance on 
the premises which is likely to cause sickness among its occupants, and that the occupancy 
of said building is dangerous to life and detrimental to health." This condition the Board 
has determined to exist, and states it as the reason for issuing the order complained of. 
Much proof was taken upon the trial with respect to the sufficiency of these charges, and while 
perhaps it mav not be necessary for me to eo further than to find that there was some basis for an 
exercise of judgment upon the situation by me Board, and that the conclusion arrived at was neither 
unreasonable nor unsupported by the facts, it is proper to add that I concur in the propriety of the 
action which was taken. The unsanitary condition of the building was obvious ; the facts had 
been reported to the Board by its officers who were charged with the duty of personal inspection, 
and at feast two of the commissioners had themselves personally examined the property. 

It was the function of the Board, exclusively confided to it by the Legislature, to determine 
whether an occasion existed for the exercise of the power set in motion by its order, and having 
so determined, the Court will not assume to reverse its action, unless it appears that such action 
has been arbitrary, oppressive or repugnant to justice. The plaintiff contends, however, that she 
was entitled to notice of the proceedings, and to be heard upon the question before it was found 
against her, and that, as she had neither, she has been deprived of her property without due 
process of law in violation of constitutional guaranty, and is, tnerefore, entitled to the protection of 
the Court against an unwarrantable invasion of her right. This claim, however, is unsupported by 



authority (Health Departmenjt vs. Rector, etc., 145 N.Y., 32; Peo.ex rel. Copcutt vs. Board of 

. N.Y., 453, 450). 
mistaken assumption that the determination of the health authorities is final and conclusive. The 



Health, 140 N. Y., i ; Fire Department vs. Gilmore, 149 N, Y., 453, 459). It rests upon the 



jurisdiction of the Board depends upon the existence of the nuisance, and that is always open to 
judicial inquiry, even though the property owner may have had a hearing before the Board on the 
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subject (Health Department ys. Rector, supra, p. 48, where the whole subject is elaborately dis- 
cussed). Even the action under which the defendant proceeded in this case does not assume to do 
more than to declare that the orders of the Health Board are to be treated as ^* prima facUysA 
and legal.'* While the judgment of the Board upon the question is entitled to great weight, and 
will not be disturbed if it is within the bounds of reason, its reasonableness is still open to inqaiiy 
in any judicial proceeding, either civil or criminal, in which it may be called in questicm. Bat 
where sufficient grounds exist for action, the latter may be summary and without " due process of 
law," as that phrase is commonly understood (Lawton vs. Steele, 119 N. Y., 226). 

In the case cited the Court, after reviewing the cases upon the subject, says (p. 237) : " These 
authorities sufficiently establish the proposition that the constitutional guaranty does not take awty 
the common law right of abatement of nuisances by sunmiary proceedings without judicial trial or 
process." 

But it is claimed that the order is unreasonable in that it not only requires the building to be 
vacated, but also prohibits its use as a human habitation at any future time without vmtten per- 
mission of the Board ; so that, even if the plaintiff should remedv the evils which the Bourd has 
found to exist, and should restore the premises to a sanitary condition, she would still be prevented 
from enjoying her property. The answer to this seems to be that the order is to be construed as 
applying to then existing conditions. It will be time enough to consider what the rights of the 
plaintin may be when she has removed all present grounds for complaint. She would then be in 
a position to apply for the permission which the order contemplates, and, if the nuisance has been 
abated, it must be assumed that the Board would grant it. Indeed, it could not legally withhold 
it. The statute (section 659 of the Consolidation Act) under which the order in Question was 
made provides that the Board may revoke the order whenever it '* shall become satisned tiiat the 
danger from said building or part thereof has ceased to exist, or that said building has been 
repaired so as to be habitable.'' It could not capriciously or unreasonably refuse to oe satisfied 
where the facts plainly demand such a conclusion. Although the words which confer the power 
to revoke are permissive in form, they import, under well settled rules, an obligation to exercise 
such power when the justice of the case demands it In other words, the deprivation of which 
the plaintiff complains continues only so long as the conditions exist which justified the order in 
the first instance, and the plaintiff, therefore, is not aggrieved, on constitutional or other nounds, 
by the operation of repressive measures essential to the abatement of the nuisance, tor such 
repression can continue only so long as the occasion for it exists. 

It is in evidence that shortly af:er the passage of the order in question a further order or reso- 
lution was passed by the Board of Health condemning the premises and requiring the owner 
forthwith to remove the building. A preamble recites the previous order, declares that the prem- 
ises are dangerous to life or injurious to health, and that '* the evils in or caused by said building 
or premises cannot be remedied by repairs or in any other way except by destruction." Authority 
for this is found in chapter 567 of the Laws of 1895, amending section 659 of the Consolidatioa 
Act. An examination of the statute, however, very clearly shows that this order is an initiatory 
step, which must be followed by proceedings in Court for the condenmation of the property and 
the award of compensation therefor. Where the Board has determined that a destruction of the 
building is necessary, the act provides that said Board of Health may condemn the same and order 
it removed, provided the owner or owners of said building can demand a survey of said building 
in the manner provided for in case of unsafe buildings, and may institute proceedings in the 
Supreme Court in the County of New York for the condemnation of said building." The owner 
is expressly allowed to answer the petition of the Board in such proceedings and to dispute the 
necessity for the order. If upon the trial the order is sustained, commissioners must then be 
appointed by the Court to estimate and determine the compensation which the owner shsdl be 
entitled to receive for the destruction of his property. 

It will thus be seen that the plain purpose of the statute is that where condemnation is deter- 
mined upon by the Board, compensation must be made to the non-assenting property owner. The 
order or resolution of the Board condemning the property must therefore in such a case be followed 
by the institution of proceedings to condemn, for it is the only method by which it can be made 
effective. The property owner also has a pecuniary interest in the matter, which is suffidem to 
make the exercise of the power obligatory and enforceable at his suit. The permissive form in 
which the power is stated in the act is such as is commonly used in conferring jurisdiction, and 
does not mean that the Board may or may not act at its mere discretion. Power thus conferred 
becomes imperative when a case is presented where either the public interests or the protection of a 
private right calls for its exercise. This is a well settled principle of statutory construction. The 
statute then develops a perfectly clear and constitutional scheme for the abatement of nuisances 
of this class. The first step is the order such as was made in the first instance in this case. It i> 
injunctive in form, and in contemplation of law suspends the occupation of the property while the 
grounds for complaint exist. The owner may remedy the evil, and when he shall have done so he 
will be relieved from the order. Should this not be done or be impossible, the Board may follow 
up the first order by a second one, which by statute is predicated upon the former, declaring the 
mischief irremediable and condemning the building. Where the owner docs not assent to the 
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removal, the Board must avail itself of the remedy by which the condemnation is legally accom- 
plished, and the amount of compensation to be made to the property owner is ascertained, and in 
that proceeding the existence of the jurisdictional facts, namely, ** the necessity of such destruction," 
most be tried and determined on the demand of the owner. 

We have thus, when the action of the Board is to be conclusive upon the rights of the owner, 
ample provision for such notice and a judicial hearing before such action becomes final ; and if the 
decision of the Court is.adverse to the Board, the property owner is free from the operation of the 
second order, and, as we have seen, may disburden himself of the 6rst by remedying whatever evils 
may justify its continuance. 

As the power conferred upon the Board is necessary for the protection of the public health, 
and must therefore be susceptible of immediate and untrammeled exercise, as the exigency of the 
case may require, the statute is quite as considerate of private right as it should be, and fully meets 
the demand of justice. It is clearly constitutional, ana the Court will refrain from interfering wiUi 
its operation except in cases where an abuse of authority is manifest. 

Judgment is ordered for the defendant, dismissing the complaint, with costs. 



Meyer vs. Health Department of New York. 

By Stover, 7. — This is an action to restrain the Board of Health from interfering with the 
premises of the plaintiff, under the provisions of chapter 567 of the Laws of 1895, being an amend- 
ment of the Consolidation Act. Tne Board of Health have taken all the requisite steps under the 
statute, and contemplate the condemnation of the property and for the vacation of the premises for 
sanitary reasons, and the time allowed for the compliance with the order has expired. Upon the 
argument of the motion it is conceded that the act is a constitutional one, but the Court is asked to 
interfere for the reason that the premises are not in an unsanitary condition, nor are they dangerous 
to life. And in support of this the affidavits of numerous parties, experts and otherwise, are 
submitted. I think the motion for a preliminary injunction must be denied. Under the statute 
the Board of Health is constituted the authority to pass upon the condition of the property and to 
determine the questions with regard to the sanitary condition. In doing this they are performing 
a judicial act, and that act ought not to be interfered with by the injunction of this Court, unless 
it clearly appears that they are without jurisdiction. An examination of the papers in this case 
lliows a condition calling for a fair exercise of judgment, and it does not appear that the conclusion 
and determination of the Health Department was not one fairly deducible from the evidence. This 
statute is one to be enforced under the police powers of the State, and while some of its features 
appear to be arbitrary, and the proceeding summary, yet with the provision for compensation, and 
with the rights of property owners so well guarded, no lasting or irreparable detriment can come 
to the property owner ; and the public health demands that the provisions of the law should in 
cases where once determined they apply be summarily and rigidly enforced. If, however, an 
appeal to the Courts is to be taken in each instance, and a hearing to be had as to whether or not 
the premises are in a condition to justify the action of the Board, the Court becomes the arbiter of 
the question, and the object of the statute is defeated. It was the intention of the statute to place 
all responsibility of the inspection and adjudication as to the condition of the premises with the 
Board of Health ; and, so long as they have facts sufficient to give them jurisdiction, the Court 
will not interfere, even although upon the same state of facts, if it were the proper judge of the 
circumstances, it might come to a different conclusion from that arrived at by the Board of Health. 
For the above reasons the motion for the injunction must be denied. 



Supreme Court— Special Term, Part III. Pagano vs. Health Department. 

TA€ New York Law Journal^ March 29, 1897. 

A decree is entered for the defendant dismissing the complaint, with costs, upon the decision 
of Justice Beekman in the case of Egan vs. same defendant (Law Journal, March 19, 1897). 

Supreme Court. 

new york county. 

In the matter of the application of the Health Department of the City of New York, plaintiff, 
against Frederick Dassori, the Greenwood Cemetery and Pietro Rosa, relative to condem- 
nation of rear buildings at premises known as Nos. 308, 310, 312, 314 and 316 Mott street, in 
the City of New York, defendants. 

Roger Foster, Esq., and Henry Steinert, Esq., for the plaintiff. David Keane, Esq., and 
Messrs. Coudert Bros, tor the defendant, Dassori. Before WilUam G. Davies, Esq., Referee. 

This is an action brought by the Health Department of the City of New York, pursuant to the 
provisions of chapter 567 of the Laws of 1895, to compel the owner of rear buildings on the prem- 
known as Nos. 308 to 316 Mott street, in the City of New York, to remove the same. The 
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roecific proyision under which the action is brought reads as follows, being part of section 659 of 
tne statute cited : 

** Whenever, in the opinion of the board of health of the health department of the dtf of 
New York, any building or part thereof in the dty of New York, an oraer to Tacate whidi his 
been made by said board, is by reason of age, defects in drainage, plumbing, infection widi con- 
tagious diseases, or ventilation, or because of the existence of a nuisance on £e premises, whidi b 
likely to cause sickness among its occupants, or among the occupants of other property in the dty 
of New York, or because it stops ventilation in other buildings, or otherwise niakes or oondaces to 
make other buildings adjacent to the same imfit for human habitation, or dangeroos or injarxm 
to health ; or because it prevents proper measures from being carried into effect for remedyiitf 
any nuisance injurious to health or other sanitary evils in respect of such other bmldings ; to nam 
for human habitation that the evils in or caused by said building cannot be remedied by repaia^ 
or in any other way except by the destruction of said building, or of a portion of the same, aid 
board of health may condemn the same and order it remov^ provided the owner or ownea of 
said building can demand a survey of said building in the manner provided for in case of onafe 
buildings, and may institute proceedings in the supreme court in the county of New York for the 
condemnation of said building. Said proceedings shall be instituted and carried on in the maaaer 
prescribed by the code of dvil procedure, except as modified by this act. Upon the institstioB 
of said proceedings, the owner of said building or any person interested tnerein may in lus 
answer aispute the necessity of the destruction of said building or part thereof as the case mtj be. 
In such case, the court shall not appoint conmiissioners unless proof is made oi the neceaity of 
said destruction. In such proceeding evidence shall be receivable by the oommiasioDen to 
prove : 

3. That the building is unfit, and not reasonably capable of being made fit for hnman habits- 

tion; and if the commissioners are satisfied by such evidence, then the compensation — 

• •••••••«« • «• 

U) Shall in the third case be the value of the materials of the buildings." 

Pursuant to the authority thus conferred the Board of Health on June 2, 1896, adopted a 
resolution condenming the propertv in question (S. M., p. 6). On the ninth of September, 1896^ 
these proceedings were commenced and by an order made and entered on October 13, 1896, the 
issues raised by the petition and answers were referred to me to hear and determine. Neitber of 
the defendants, the Greenwood Cemetery, a mortgagee, or Pietro Rosa, a lessee, appeared on neb 
reference. 

The answer of the defendant Dassori among other things denies that the buildings and pre- 
mises are not fit for human habitation by reason of want of proper ventilation, age, deliecti m 
dramage and plumbing, or because of builaings adjacent thereto, or because of the existence of t 
nuisance on the premises which is likely to cause sickness among its occupants or among the ooca- 
pants of adjacent buildings ; denies Uiat the buildings and premises make or conduce to make 
the buildings adjacent thereto unfit for human habitation, and denies that the buildings and 
premises are not reasonably capable of being made fit for human habitation and occupancy, or that 
the evils in or caused by said building and premises cannot be remedied by repairs or in any other 
way except by the destruction thereof. The said defendant also denies that tne said provisions of 
chapter 567 of the Laws of 1 895 have any legal force or virtue, and avers that the same axe null 
and void and of no legal effect, and confer upon the plaintifi no power, right or authority whatso* 
ever, and that they are repugnant to and in violation of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the Constitution of the State of New York, whereby the plaintiff is guaranteed 
that his property shall not be taken except by due process of law and upon just compensation. 

At the opening of the reference before me a motion was made to dismiss the petition on the 
grounds : 

1st. That the Court had no jurisdiction, inasmuch as it appeared by the pleadings that oo 
attempt had been made in good faith to agree with the property owner upon a price for his propertr. 

2d. That chapter 567 of the Laws of 1895 ^^ unconstitutional and void for reasons state(L 

3d. That the petition does not state sufficient facts to entitle the plaintiff to any relief. 

4th. That the petition does not show that the plaintiff has made any 6ana fidt offer to agree 
with the defendant for the purchase of the property sought to be condemned. 

The motion was denied because the petition does, in my opinion, state facts suffident to bring 
the case within the provisions of the statute, and the pleadings show that such compensation wis 
offered as the statute requires ; and further, because, occup3ring a position analogous to that of 1 
Judj^e at Special Term, I did not feel at liberty to question the constitutionality of a statute duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the State. I therefore assume the validity of the law withoBt 
expressing any opinion upon this question. 

The plaintiff thereupon proceeded to offer testimony in support of its case, and at its dose the 
defendant Dassori again moved to dismiss the petition, on the grounds : 

1st. That the plaintiff had not proved that the rear tenements (Nos. 308 to 316 Mott street) 
are unfit for human habitation. 
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2d. That the plaintiff had not proved that thev cannot be made 6t for human habitation. 

3d. That no attempt had been made in good faith to purchase the property from the owner. 

To properly dispose of this motion requires an examination of the testimony to show what was 
actually proved. 

The premises in question consist of a parcel of land on the easterly side of Mott street, in the 
City of New York, between Bleecker and Houston streets, about ninety-one (91) feet in front by 
sixty-one feet five inches (61.5) in depth. Upon this land there stand hve houses in front, each fifty 
(50) feet in height, and three in the rear, each fifty-three (53) feet in height, the entire plot being 
cxpfered with the exception of a court-yard between the front and rear buildings, which is five ^5) 
feet in width at the northern extremity and seven (7) feet in width at the sodthem end. Tne 
apartments in the rear buildings each consist of three rooms ; the front one, the living room, being 
each lighted and ventilated by two windows each five (5) feet by three (3) opening into the court 
yard, and two bedrooms in the rear, each lighted and ventilated by one window two (2) feet 
square. In the northerly line of rooms this window on each story opens into the yard of adjoining 
property, but the window in each other room looks upon a blame wall at an average distance of 
eignt (8) inches from it. (See testimony of W. D. Gardner and diagram Ex. K., October 28, 
1^6.) The cellar of these rear buildings is occupied bv the water-closets for the use of all the 
tenants in both the front and rear buildings, and this cellar is open into the court-yard, having 
no other means of ventilation (S. M., pp. 69, 70). The floor of the cellar being level with 
the pavement of the court-yard and all the doors and windows opening into it on the level 
of tne first story, at least seven feet above it (S. M., p. 90), there results a well through 
which no current of air ever flows, which is constantly fed with emanations from 
the closets and dampness arisine from the hydrants in the court. (S. M., 137, // 
s£f.) It naturally follows that tbe atmosphere of both buildin£s is permeated by these 
exhalations. (S. M., 46, ft st^.) In this condition of affairs, the expert testimony intro- 
duced to show lack of ventilation, and the injurious effect of the surroundings upon the health of 
the tenants, was scarcely necessary, and it is not surprising that the records of the Health Depart- 
ment should show an excessive death-rate in these buildings, being forty-five eight-seven nun- 
dredths (45.87) to the thousand, as compared with the average death-rate of the city of about 
twenty-four (24) to the thousand (S. M., p. 103) for the past six years. (S. M., p. 232.) 

It does not appear from the records whether these deaths occurred in the front or rear build- 
ing, but the fact is immaterial as, conceding them all to have occurred in the front buildings, the 
evidence would tend to sustain the contention of the plaintiff that the rear buildings prevent proper 
▼entilation of buildings adjacent thereto. « 

The general dilapidation of the buildings, the presence of vermin, the filthy condition of the 
premises, as shown by the testimony, are perhaps susceptible of improvement, and are doubtl^ 
due in large measure, as claimed by the defendant, to the habits of the tenants, who are of the 
lowest class of Italian immigrants, but the horrible school sinks are a pestilent nuisance and menace 
to health which appears to be irremediable. (S. M., 184 ef passim.) The filthiness and squalor of 
these poor people does not relieve the authorities from tne duty to protect them even against 
themselves, and to provide them, so far as possible, with surroundings which shall not be immical 
to their physical well being. 

The foregoing considerations lead me to deny the motion to dismiss the complaint on the 
first two grounds stated. As regards the third, the statute provides that if the building is unfit, 
and not reasonably capable of being made fit for human habitation, the compensation to the owner 
shall be the value of the materials of the building. In my opinion the plaintiff has made a prima 
facie case bringing the building within this requirement, and the evidence shows that this value 
IS one himdred and ten (f no) dollars (S. M., 112), and that this sum was offered to the owner by 
the plaintiff (S. M., 20). 

The motion to dismiss the complaint is therefore denied. 

New York, December 24, 1896. 

(Signed) WILLIAM G. DAVIES, 

Referee, 



Health Department, ? 

New York, February i, 1897. ) 
Charles G. Wilson, 

President : 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following report upon the vital 
statistics of 1896: 

There were 41,652 deaths, 55,623 births and 20,513 marriages 
reported during the year, representing an increase of 1,892 births and a 
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decrease of 1,767 deaths and 99 marriages, when compared with the 
number reported in 1895. 

DEATHS. 

The actual number of deaths was 41,622, against 43»420 in 1895, 
showing a decrease of 1,798, and representing a death-rate of 21.52 on an 
^ estimated population of 1,934,077, against a rate of 23.11 in 1895, on an 
estimated population of 1,879,195. 

The distribution of this decrease of 1,798 deaths is indicated by the 
following comparative table of the number of deaths under the various 
classified headings for 1895 and 1896: 



Class op Disease. 



Miiisinatic 

Diarrheal 

Malar? al 

Zoogenous 

Sirpnilitic 

Septic 

Other zymotic 

Parasitic 

Dietetic 

Constitutional 

Deyelopmental 

Nervous 

Organs special sense 

Circulatory 

Respiratory 

Digestive 

Lymphatic, etc 

Urinary 

Generative 

Parturition 

Locomotory 

Integumentary 

Accidental 

Homiaide 

Suicide 

lU-defined 

Total... 

Balance 



1895. 



4.503 

3,208 

90 

4 

416 

• • • • 

as 

958 
7.784 
x,8S7 
3.429 

9.488 

8.5«4 
3.>8x 

17 
9,901 

83 
X9X 
107 

94 
a.045 

76 

376 

«.597 



43.4«o 



1896. 



1,798 



3.697 
a.874 

XX9 



3 
xo 

367 
7.483 
X.996 

3.359 
70 

«.S67 
7.45a 

3.040 
90 

■.903 
8x 

9X8 

76 
9,641 

X.575 



41.699 



Inckxasb. 



• • • • 
 • • • 

aa 

• • • • 

98 

• • • • 

3 

« • • • 

X09 

• • • • 

»39 

• • « • 

• • • • 

79 

• • • • 

• • • « 

9 

9 

• • • • 
«7 

• • • • 

• • • • 

596 

• • • • 

8 



x,o9a 



806 
334 



•7 

• ••• 

Z8 

• • • • 

• • • • 

MI 

• • • • 

« • • • 

x 

• • • • 

3« 
3 

• • • • 

5 

• • • • 



9,890 



X.798 



It will be observed that the items of decrease are chiefly among the 
miasmatic or specific febrile diseases, the diarrheal diseases, the consti- 
tutional diseases and diseases of the respiratory organs, while the chief 
increase is among the accidental deaths. The less important, but still 
noticeable, items of increase are among the dietetic and developmental 
classes of disease. The excess of 109 in the former is almost entirely due 
to an increase of deaths from alcoholism, which numbered 252 in 189S, 
and 360 in 1896, an increase of 108. The excess of 139 in the develop- 
mental class was almost altogether due to an excess of premature births 
and of deaths from old age, which together amounted to 1,361 in 1895 
and 1,475 in 1896, an increase of 114. A detailed examination of the dis- 
eases showing a decreased number of deaths follows. 
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Miasmatic (Specific Febrile) Diseases — ^The diseases of this class which 
exhibit any important decrease, in a comparison of the two years, are 
given in the following table : 



Causb op Dsath. 



Meatlei 

Scarlet fever 

IHphf beria 

Wnooiping cough 

Typhoid teT«r 

Influenza. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis 



Total. 



1895. 


1896. 


Incrbasb. 


793 


7«4 




468 


40a 




1,634 


X.555 




496 


435 




33a 


897 




567 


zox 




ao4 


X78 




4.484 


3.68a 





Dbcrbasb. 



79 
66 

6z 

95 

466 

a6 



809 



Of the diseases included in this class those given in the table account 
for 802 of the 806 decrease. Every one of the important diseases of the 
preventable class thus showed a decrease, although considerably more 
than one-half of the total was due to the influenza. 

The decrease in the mortality of diphtheria has been steady since the 
introduction of the antitoxin treatment, and has really been greater than 
would appear from the diphtheria heading alone, for many cases formerly 
reported as croup have been latterly transferred to diphtheria. If the 
deaths from diphtheria and croup are counted together, the record of 
deaths runs as follows : 



Causb of Dbath. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


TMohtheria ,.~, ^..y ,.., ,. .... 


'IS 


a.359 
SIX 


X.634 
34» 


x.sss 


CrouD. .«•..•••«..•••••• ••••••••••••• 


908 






Total 


a.558 


3,870 


1,976 


X.763 





The deaths from typhoid fever numbered only 297, against 322 in 

1895, 326 in 1894 and 381 in 1893. There has been a gradual decrease 
in this disease since 1883, when the number of deaths was 625, the highest 
recorded since 1866. Only twice before since the latter year has the 
number fallen below 300, viz., 251 in 187 1 and 268 in 1879. Probably the 
greater attention paid to the sanitation of rural districts and summer 
resorts in recent years has had something to do with this decrease. 

Diarrheal Diseases — The deaths from diarrheal diseases continue to 
decrease in number from year to year, owing to the improved sanitary 
condition of dwellings and streets, and the strict supervision of the milk 
and other food supplies that are brought into the city. The decrease for 

1896, as compared with 1895, was 334. The deaths of this class reached 
their highest point in 1872, when there were 5,197 deaths in a population 
about half as large as the present, The number in 1896, 2,874, is the 
lowest on record since the organization of the Health Department in 
1866. 
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Constitutional Diseases — The decrease in this class was almost entirely 
among the diseases comprised in the following table : 



Rheumatism. 

Cancer 

Phthisis 

Other tuberculous diseases 

Anaemia, etc 

Diabetes 



1895. 


1896. 


Inckbasx. 


tya 


133 


• • V • 


1,030 


1,141 


1X1 


5.«o5 


4.»4 


• • • • 


1,078 


93a 


% » • % 


56 


5a 


• • • • 


803 


ax4 


XX 


7.744 


7.466 


199 



39 

• • •  

til 

4 



400 



These diseases, it will be seen, account for 278 out of the total decrease 
in this class of 301. It is evident at a glance that the most of this 1 
decrease is in tuberculous diseases, which have been diminishing gpradually 
for several years. 

Diseases of the Respiratory Organs — Of the 1,062 fewer deaths in 
this class, the greater portion of the decrease was distributed among the 
diseases given in the following table : 



Croup 

Emphysema, etc... 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

Congestion of lungs 



If the deaths from croup and emphysema, etc., be omitted from the 
list, it will be seen that the greater part of the decrease in this class is 
among acute inflammations of the lungs, and is probably due to the 
greatly diminished prevalence of the influenza. 

Accidental Deaths — The excess of 596 accidental deaths in 1896 was 
entirely due to the unprecedented number of deaths from sunstroke, the 
greater part of which occurred in a single week of August. The meteor- 
ological conditions of that period of intense heat were so extraordinary 
and their effect upon the mortality so striking as to call for somewhat 
detailed consideration. 

The deaths from sunstroke during the year numbered 765, against 85 
for 1 89s, an increase of 680. Of this total, 671 occurred in one week and 
52 during the weeks immediately before and after, making a total of 72J 
during the three weeks covering the extremely hot period. This is more 
than twice the number ever recorded in this city in previous years. The 
next highest number for any one year is 320, which occurred in 1872 and 
1892, both years with a period of intense and protracted heat in the sum- 
mer. With those exceptions, the number of deaths by sunstroke has 
never been as high as 200 since the beginning of the century but five 
times, viz., 211 in 1853, 310 in 1866, 238 in 1870, 206 in 1876, and 216 in 



\ 



1887. 



1895. 


1896. 


Ikcrkasb. 


1 

Dkxiasi. 


34a 


S08 




>34 


105 


78 




«7 


1,920 


«.477 
5.383 




^ 


5.75 « 




xas 


94 


. • • • • 


>9 


67 


40 




«7 


8.308 


7,980 




I,0]( 
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A comparative table covering the hot periods of 1872, 1892 and 1896 
is both interesting and instructive. The two weeks included in the table, 
extended in 1872 from June 23 to July 6, inclusive, in 1892 from July 17 
to July 30, inclusive, and in i8g6 from August 2 to August 15, inclusive, 
the number of deaths given being the actual number occurring on each 
day and not simply the number registered or reported : 
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If we take the day when the greatest number of deaths occurred as 
the culminating point of the period of extreme heat in each case, includ- 
ing in each period all days when the temperature rose to 90 degrees or 
more, we find that the culmination in 1872 was on the 4th day, in 1892 on 
the Sth day, and in 1896 on the 8th day, the greatest number of deaths on 
any one day being 351 in 1872, 350 in 1892 and 386 in 1896. Again, the 
noticeable increase in the number of deaths began on the 1st day in 
1872, on the 2d day in 1892 and on the 5th day in 1896. 

Whether this postponement of the fatal effect of extreme heat has been 
due to a difference in other meteorological conditions than heat alone, or 
whether it is due to an improved sanitary condition of the city, rendering 
the population more vigorous and more capable of resisting the morbific 
effects of heat, cannot be positively determined. There are, however, 
various reasons for supposing the latter reason to be the true one. 

On further examination of the table just given, it will be seen that the 
mean humidity was greater during the hot period of 1872 than in either 
of the other years, and greater in 1892 than in 1896. A combination of 
high temperature and great humidity is extremely oppressive, and might 
be supposed to account for the difference in mortality rates. On the 
other hand, the minimum temperature, which is the temperature at night, 
was very high in 1896, much higher than in 1872 or 1892. And this 
seems to be sufficient to quite offset the greater humidity in those years. 
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Thus, the day of greatest mortality in 1872 had a temperature of 96 
degrees and a mean humidity of 83, against 97 degrees and 65 respectively 
in 1892 and 96 degrees and 70 in 1896. The humidity for the first two 
days of the hot spell of 1892, on the other hand, was much higher than 
in 1872, being as high as 90 with a temperature of 96 degrees^ and yet 
the mortality increased very slowly, and for the two days preceding the 
culmination, the humidity was low, only 64 and 68, respectively. So that 
it is difficult to account for the difference in the mortality in this way. 

The other item in the table, already referred to, needs special men- 
tion, and that is the temperature at night Quite equal in its depressing 
influence to a continuation of great heat and humidity is that of hot days 
with hot nights. If the nights are so warm as to interfere with sleep, 
there is slight opportunity for recuperation from the exhaustion of the 
day. A glance at the table will show a great difference in this respect 
for the different years. The night temperature in 1896 was not only 
considerably higher during the hot period, but also preceding that, the 
hot spells of 1872 and 1892 having each been preceded by a low temperar 
ture both day and night 

In another respect the slowness with which mortality was affected by 
the high temperature is shown, viz., by the number of deaths by sun- 
stroke, or the direct effect of the intense heat The following table gives 
the actual daily deaths from sunstroke during the weeks of highest mor- 
tality in 1872, 1892 and 1896, and also, for further comparison, the actual 
daily deaths. It must be borne in mind that Sunday m 1872 was the 2d 
day with a temperature of 90 or more, while in 1896 it was the 6th : 



Sunday , 

Monday < 

Tuesday , 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday , 

Saturday 



Actual Daily Nuicber of 
Deaths. 


Deaths 


FKOM Suit 


187a. 


2892. 


1896. 


1873. 


1893. 


191 


X75 


"33 


7 


• • 


247 
938 


177 

30I 


32$ 

386 
3*3 


43 


9 

6 

x6 


aaj 
184 

»53 


285 
350 

aa8 


'34 
«77 
««3 


44 
xa 

4 


50 
Z06 

5« 


«,59x 


X.615 


i,78x 


aia 


231 



X896L 



69 

181 

«5« 
85 

47 

IX 



671 



Further evidence of the improved sanitary condition of the city is 
given in the following table. It has long been recognized that the death- 
rate among infants, and especially the prevalence of diarrheal diseases 
among them, are sensitive tests of the sanitary condition of a community. 

Deaf As Reported During HoUest Week, 



Date. 



1873 
1892 
1896 



Total 
Deaths. 


Deaths of 

Infants 

Under x. 


Same from 

Diarrheal 

Diseases. 


X.569 
x,434 
x,8zo 


733 
563 
39X 


495 

^1 



Pkrcbxtage. 



In£uit Deaths 
on Total. 



46.7 

39-3 
ax. 6 



Diairheal 
Deaths 00 Total 
Infant Deatki. 



67.5 
5».o 
3«-7 
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It will be noticed that while in 1872 nearly half of the total reported 
deaths were those of infants under one year of age, and of these more 
than two-thirds were due to diarrheal diseases, in 1896 only a little over 
one-fifth of the total were deaths of infants, and less than one-third of 
these were caused by diarrheal diseases. This surprising difference is 
undoubtedly due to the improvements in drainage, sewerage, and the ven- 
tilation of dwellings, and the stricter supervision of the food supply, 
especially milk. 

To close this account of the heated term, the following table is of 
interest, as showing the number of deaths reported daily during the 
hottest week of each year, together with the weeks immediately preceding 
and following it : 



^ 



J 



Year. 


Maximum Tbmfbraturb. 


Deaths Rbportbd 
Daily. 


Deaths Reported 
Weekly. 


1873. 


X899. 


1896. 


1879. 


1899. 


X896. 


X879. 


1899. 


X896. 


1879. 


X899. 


X896. 










Degrees 


D^^rees 














Jane 93 


July 17 


Aug. 9 


2^ 


89 


"5 • 


158 


78 ' 








\\ »* 


" 18 


" 3 


73 


86 


X09 


M9 


XX9 








" as 


" X9 


" 4 


67 


80 


90 


XO5 

"7 
xox 


«54 


X08 
XO9 

«3X 
»3a J 








" 96 


•* 20 

" 91 
" 99 

•• as 




90 


S3 
89 

86 
89 


94 
99 

97 
95 


in 


769 


x,o8i 


809 


fane 30 
July r 


July 24 


Aug. 9 


96 


89 


98 


»49 


X79 


146 ] 








•• 95 

" 26 


" XO 
" IX 


96 
97 


96 


9^ 


184 

9XO 


Ty 


X99 

940 








'; 3 


:! »z 


" X9 


94 


Qx 


93 


30a 


X7X 


335 • 


^,569 


1*434 


x,8xo 


•• 4 

•• 5 


•• 38 

" a9 


•• 13 

" X4 


V; 


97 

U 


r. 


967 
936 


X98 


374 

39X 








" 6 


" 30 


" IS 


87 


86 


991 


a65 J 








July 7 


July 3x 


Aug. x6 


?7 


74 


85 


X7O 


309 


"7 1 








" 8 


A,ug. X 


•• 17 


S3 


79 


77 


xso 


9XO 


X94 








W 9 


9 


" x8 


84 


73 


75 


'57 


«!>9 


X5» 








•• xo 


" 3 


" 19 


87 


83 


79 


X50 


X9S 


XX4 


x,os6 


x,x8x 


899 


" IX 


" 4 


" 90 


89 


88 


79 


X69 


XO7 


93 








" 19 


" 5 


" 91 


84 


8x 


75 


X30 


195 


X08 








" 13 


6 


" 99 


83 


85 


7« 


«37 


X53 X06 J 







In contrast with 1872 and 1892, it is worthy of note that not only the 
mortality responded slowly to the killing heat, but that it returned so 
immediately to the lower level when the temperature fell. This, no doubt, 
is partly to be accounted for by the lateness of the season, but this favor- 
ing circumstance in 1896 is largely offset by the debilitating effects of the 
high temperature both day and night of the preceding week. 



STREET CLEANING. 

During 1895 and 1896 the streets of the city have been kept much 
cleaner than ever before. As the chief aim of all sanitation is cleanliness, 
it would seem altogether likely that this improvement in the condition of 
the streets would produce an appreciable effect upon the health of the 
population. With a view to ascertain whether such was the case the fol- 

26 
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lowing tables have been prepared, which, although they do not demon- 
strate the point, are yet of sufficient interest to be inserted here. 

It is presumed that if an influence were exerted toward lowering the 
death-rate by the improved condition of the streets, that influence would 
be most evident in those portions of the city where the streets had pre- 
viously been in the filthiest condition. Accordingly the dirtiest 
and most crowded wards have been chosen for comparison with 
the remainder of the city. All of these wards are below Fourteenth 
street, and are inhabited mostly by a foreign-born population. A com- 
parison has been made of the deaths in 1895 and 1896 with the 
average annual number of deaths during the preceding ten years. 
This average has not been increased, as customary, to correspond 
with the increase of population, so that it represents the deaths of a 
mean population much smaller than that furnishing the deaths of 
1895 and 1896. There would evidently be a normal increase in the latter 
years, even if the death-rate remained the same, unless the population of 
these wards had diminished in comparison with the rest of the city. 
This, however, has not been the case. The population of the city, by the 
Police Census of 1890, about the middle of the ten-year period, was 
1,710,715, of which 431,102, or 25.20 per cent., were in the selected 
wards, while the population of the city, by the Police Census of 1895, ^^ 
1,851,060, and of the selected wards 467, 463, or 25.24 per cent, almost 
exactly the same. 

The first table compares the total number of deaths in these divisions 
of the city : 

Total Deaths, « 



Pkkiod Covered. 



First Quarter . . 
Second quarter 
Third quarter . 
Fourth quarter 

Year.... 



Wards 1,4, 7, zo, < i, 
»3i M. »7 






a,6o7 
a.643 
2.781 
a.237 



io,a68 



1895. 



9,878 
3,738 
3.088 
3,169 



10,873 



1896. 



9.464 
3,534 
3,878 
Z.863 



9,728 



Remainder op City. 



Ill 

c w 7 



7,850 
7,693 
8,058 

6,688 



30,388 



1895. 



8,850 
7,908 

8.563 
7,136 



3ai547 



1896. 



8,485 
8.133 
8,893 
6,394 



3».894 



Pksckntagk of Inckbasb OS 
DscRmASB ON 10- Year Atbram. 



SELECTED W A It DS. 



1895. 



4-X0.4 

+3.6 

-j-xx.o 

— 30 



+5.9 



X896. 



—5-5 

—4-5 

+3.5 
— x6.8 



—5-3 



REST OF OTT. 



1I95. 



189*. 



-I-X3.7 I 44.1 
-M.8 I +s-« 
4-6.3 . -l-io^ 
-f^.o ! -4-4 



+7-5 I tS-3 



The difference in the two records is very manifest, though not 
striking. While the remainder of the city shows an increase of deaths in 
1896 over the ten-year average of five per cent, the selected wards show 
the same percentage of decrease. 

The next table makes a similar comparison of the deaths from 
diarrheal diseases, as being in a special sense due to filthy surroundings, 
which contaminate the air and food in the vicinity. 
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Deaths from Diarrheal Diseases, 



Pkrioo Covesed. 



First Quarter .... 
Second quarter . . 
Third quarter. . . . 
Fourth quarter. . . 

Year 



Wards 


Xi 4. 7. 


XO, XX, 


Rbmaindbr of 


Crrv. 


X3. 


14 AND 


X7. 




Annual 
Average, 
X885-X894. 






1%^ 






X895. 


X896. 


^«i;oo 


X895. 


X896. 


45 


4X 


34 


xxs 


79 


xsa 


634 


xax 

69X 


467 


xjjx 


x,766 


x,496 


78 


59 


46 


ai4 


X94 


X7X 


9x4 


84a 


70X 


a.557 


«.366 


a. 1 73 



Pbrcentags of Incrbass or 
Drckbasb on xo-Ybar Avbragb, 



SBLBCTBD WARDS. 



X895. 



—8.9 
— 93.9 

— a.x 
-94.3 



-7.9 



X896. 



-34.4 

-96.3 
-4X.0 



-33-3 



REST OP CITY. 



X895. 



-3x3 
-17.6 

-3-6 
-9.3 



X896. 



-4-6. X 

+'4.4 
— aa.x 

~20.X 



-7.5 -X5-0 



Here the difference is quite as striking, if not more so, than in the 
first table, the percentage of decrease in the selected wards being much 
greater than in the remainder of the city. 

OTHER ACCIDENTAL DEATHS. 

The deaths by accident, excluding sunstroke and surgical operations, 
were 1,346, against 1,444 in 1895, 1,299 in 1894, 1,329 in 1893, and 1,299 
in 1892, showing a gradual increase from year to year not at all dispro- 
portionate to the increase of population. A matter of especial interest in 
the list is the number of deaths caused by the cable cars in the streets. 
These amounted to 14 in 1893, 10 in 1894, 21 in 1895, and 29 in 1896, of 
which the Broadway line contributed 12 in 1893, 2 in 1894, 5 in 1895, and 
3 in 1896. 

SUICIDES. 

The total number of suicides for the year was 384, against 376 in 
1895, 331 in 1894, and 314 in 1893. This constant and unusually large 
annual increase is undoubtedly to be attributed to the financial depression, 
which has thrown so many persons out of employment and made them 
despair of the future. The Germans, as usual, furnish about one-third of 
the whole, 126 out of 384, and their favorite methods were shooting and 
hanging. 

AGE. 

The deaths of children under five years of age numbered only 16,807, 
or 40.4 per cent of the total number of deaths, against 18,221, consti- " 
tuting 41.9 per cent of the total, in 1895. This is the lowest percentage 
ever attained, and constitutes of itself an abundant demonstration of the 
great improvement in late years of the sanitary condition of the city. 
The following table gives a comparison of the deaths, according to age, in 
1895 and 185^ : 



Ybar. 


Undbr 5. 


5-X5. 


xs-as. 


aS-45- 


45-65. 


65 and Over 


Total. 


• SOK 


xS.aax 
x6,8o7 


x,568 
x,546 


a,570 
2,473 


8.968 
8.79X 


7.495 
7.536 


4.59« 
4.469 


43.430 


jse:...... 


4x,6aa 








'.4x4 


aa 


97 


X77 




xa9 


X.798 




Inrrease •••••••••• 










4» 
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Thus it appears that nearly 80 per cent, of the total decrease in 1896, 
as compared with 1895, was among children under five years of age. 

BIRTHS AND BfARRIAGES. 

There were 55,623 births reported during the year, representing a 
birth-rate of 28.78, against 53,731 in 1895 and 55,636 in 1894, being an 
increase of 1,892 over 1895 and a decrease of 13, as compared with 1894. 
It is possible that this temporary decrease is connected with the decreased 
marriage rate of the two previous years. 

Of the total number of births, 30,284, or 54.44 per cent., were 
reported by physicians, and 25,339, or 45.56 per cent, by midwives 
There has been a gradual increase from year to year in the proportion 
reported by physicians, it having been 5a48 in 1892, 52.31 in 1893, 53.55 
in 1894 and 53.76 in 1895. ''The total number of births reported in 1894 
was almost exactly the same as in 1896, viz., 55,636 against 55,623, yet in 
the former year only 29,765 were reported by physicians, as compared 
with 30,284 in 1896. So that there was an increase of 519 in the births 
reported by physicians and a corresponding decrease of 532 in the births 
reported by midwives. This seems to confirm the opinion expressed in 
the report for 1894, that physicians are complying with the law in this 
respect more generally than in former years. 

The proportion of male to female births was 1.032, against 1.054 in 
1895 and 1.039 in 1894. There were 419 pairs of twins reported, aboat 
one in every 133 births. 1,092 were illegitimate, nearly two per cent 

This year, for the first time, the births have been tabulated by wards, 
and the following table shows the birth-rate by wards, based upon the 
population as given by the Police Census of 1895. It will be observed 
that the birth-rate is extremely high in the wards inhabited mainly or 
largely by Russian Jews, so high as to indicate great fecundity on the 
part of this race, or else an enormous and hitherto unexpected increase 
of population in them. The latter is not at all probable, for the death- 
rate has perceptibly diminished. 



Wakd. 


BiRTH-RATB PER I.OOO. 


Ward. 


BiRTH-RATB PER Z.OOO. 


Ward. 


Birth-rate pbk i.ooo. 


X 


35.8 
II. 6 
7.0 
16.3 1 
33.3 1 
38.8 1 

37-9 
34-5 

• 


9 

10 

zz 

Z3 

»3 

H 

z<. ....... 


35-5 

46.9 

ao.s 
38.3 
60.5 
38.7 


»9 

30 

sz . . .... . . 


4«-7 
36.9 

37. • 
37.6 

 R fl 


2..., 





^ ,, 


e 


3* ••• 

6 


M 1 837 

93 ; 27-7 

9A. ....... ^"rt- c 


7 


8.....:..:. 


*3* ••••••• - - § 

X6. ....... or .t% 






1 


i.^. ....... 


-jr- J 



The high birth-rates in the tenement-house districts, and the low rates 
in the wards containing a large proportion of the more prosperous classes, 
make a noticeable contrast, and although mainly due to the well-known 
fact that the birth-rate is always highest among the poor, is in this city 
probably partly due to a neglect of physicians who attend the wealthier 
people to report the births that do occur in their practice. 
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BfARRIAGES. 

There were 20,513 marriages reported during the year against 20,612 
in 1895, and 17,388 in 1894, The marriage-rate was 10.61 marriages, or 
21.22 persons married per 1,000 of the population, which is a very high 
rate. 

Two white men married colored women, and 18 white women took 
colored husbands. There was i marriage in which both parties were 
Chinese and i in which both were Japanese, i Japanese and 11 Chinese 
took white brides, and i white man a Japanese bride. 

SEARCHES AND TRANSCRIPTS. 

The number of searches made and transcripts issued was 14,884 and 
13,435 respectively, against 15,417 and 12,280 in 1895, making a decrease 
of 533 searches and an increase of 1,155 transcripts. The decrease in the 
searches was in the births and deaths, 24 and 746 respectively, while there 
was an increase of 237 in the searches for records of marriages. The 
increase in the number of transcripts issued was made up as follows : 126 
births, 188 marriages and 841 deaths. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ROGER S. TRACY, M. D., 

Register of Records. 
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Births 

Deaths — 
V SdU-births. 



CsimncATBS 

Rbcjktvkd and 

Tabulatbd. 



«^5«3 
55.6»3 

41,65a 

3»549 



Inckbasb 
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1.89a 



70 



Dbckkasb 
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99 
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F. 
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M. 
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Marriages 

Births 


20,5x3 

55.623 

4X.652 

3.542 
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27,86x 
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27,0x1 
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1.4x0 
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383 
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35 
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6,746 
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•StiU-births 



* Sex undetermined, 41. 
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Deaths by Accident and Negligence During Year ending December 31, 1896. 



Fractures and contations (not defined) 57 

Crushed — 

Between elevator and top of door i 

'* elevator and roof 1 

" elevator and sidewalk z 

*' two boats z 

Beneath wagon by breaking of axle i 

At work at Croton Dam z 

By falling building 3 

•• safe z 

" stone 5 

timber 4 

By coal shoot .^ z 

By cylinder of hoisting-machine. 1 

By counter- weight of elevator z 

By elevator. Z4 

By rope wound about body r 

By truck £UUng on Jiim z 

By walking-beam of ferry-boat z 

By iron pipe while at play z 

Cake of ice falluig on him z 

Caving-in of excavation i 

Caught in fly-wheel of engine z 

Iron girder tailing on him z 

Iron tailing on him z 

Eojury to toe z 

Finger caught in cos- wheel of machinery z 

Rupture of liver (fall into excavation, Park ave- 
nue and zz3th street) z 

Struck by- 
Falling tree z 

** bucket z 

•• block z 

** flask in foundry t 

** iron beam z 

•• plank a 

*' piece of machinery z 

Board from circular saw z 

Derrick a 

Hod elevator z 

Base-ball bat. z 

Boom of derrick z 

Stone from blast 3 

Elevator z 

Crank of flr-wheel z 

Fellow-wozicman thrown against him by fall- 
ing barrel i 

Tackle on steamer z 

Piece of timber 3 

Block of rigging on ship z 

Struck on head- 
By bucket z 

By falling weight z 

** chair z 

Said to have been assaulted at Insane Asylum. ... z 

Stone falling on him z 

Striking against — 

Asph^t roller z 

Stone z 

Sca£fold falling upon him z 

Falls— 

From building Z9 

•• bed 4 

** bed in epileptic fit. z 

•* chair 6 

** fire-escape a8 

" fifthfloor z 

*' fifth story, between banisters z 

" fourth floor z 

** gang-plank i 

** nammock a 

*' hatchway a 

•• Udder 5 

" plank z 

'* rigging z 

" roof 33 

*' scaffold Z3 



«« 



«« 












<« 
«« 



53 



za 



Falls— 

From stoop 

" stairsof ''L" Station 

** third story 

wall into area. 

window 66 

wall of reservoir 

** vinegar vat 

*' yard-arm of ship 

" tree 

Down area 3 

** air-shaft Z3 

*' basement 

cellar steps 

elevator 

embankment 

hatchway 

hold of vessel 

steps 

stairs 

stairway, well 

In hallway 

In street 

Into basement 

Into cut of New York Central and Hudson 

River Railroad 

Into cellar 

** excavation 

'* sewer. 

** sewer excavation 

Of ao feet 

Ob board ship 

" floor 

•• ice 

" tub 

Over railing 

Through baluster 

*' railing into basement 

Upon iron railing 

With elevator 

Not defined 53 

Overcome by heat in power-house 

Strangulation, caught in transom over door while 

at play 

Struck bv lightnmg .* 

Electric light. No 343 Grand street 

" current. Bowery near Broome street. . . . 

*' ^ *' Union square and W. Z4th street. 

Catching hold of live wire, northwest comer z8th 

street and Third avenue 

Horses — 

BiteoL 

Kicked by 

iCnocked down by 

Fall from 

Thrown from 

Trodden by horse hoofs 

Drowning in rivers 307 

*' in old dstem 

** in tub while playing 

** in water closet 

** in washtub 

** in pail of water 

Effects bf immersion 

Neglect and exposure 7 

Sunstroke 765 

Heat exhaustion, while working in heated room. . 

Criminal abortion 

Wounds of— 

(Not defined) 

Foot, cutting com, gangrene 

** laceration of 

'* stepping on rusty nail 

" ana leg, gangrene of, cutting com on 

ball of foot 

Thumb 

** caught in machinery 
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Wounds of — 

Hand 

** fot>m pistol 

** while at work 

Throat while rhving with a stick 

Leg, laceration from barbed wire 

Clitoris, Uceratloo from Call acn»s chair 

Finger 

** handling beer barrel 

Knee by splinter of woo J while crawbng on 

floor 

Arms, gangrene of, septicaemia 

Tliigti, falling on cotton hook 

Tongue, exsanguination following 

Lung, piinc.ured 

Fall on circular saw 

Iron picket falling upon him 

Pistol shot 

Explosions of— 

BoUer 

Dynamite blast 

Kerosene 

Oil-lamp 

Premature blast 

Soda-water fountain 

** siphon tiller. 

Suffocation by — 

Choked at dinner by a fig 

Cat lyinfT upon chest 

Excavation of sewer 

Fall into pail of water at birth 

Food lodged in brjrnx 

Foreign body in larynx 

Fire and smoke, No. zo Christopher street. . . 

" " No. 77 ¥A%t loth street 

•• *' No. 374 Hudson street 

Inhalation of sewer ^as 

Lyinc on face while m epileptic fit. 

Marble in trachea 

Overlaid 35 

^ Regurgitation cf food in trachea 

Poison by — 

Arsenic 

Carbolic acid 

Carbon monoxide 

Cai:stic }.>otash 

Chloroform 

'\ ''operation) 

Chronic chloralism 

Cocaine and opium 

Cyanide of potassium 

Ether (operation 

Coal-^as, 8jd street and Western Boulevard.. 

Jamaica ginger, excessive use of 

Lead 

" aud zinc 

Morcur^-, bi-chloride of 

Morphine x 

Narcotic 

Oil of turpentine 

Opium 

Overdose of chloral 

Paris ^irecn 

Phospnorus 

Schcele'i green 

Strychnine 

Tansy to produce abortion 

llluminaiin^ fin% at — 

No. 810 Columbus avenue 

No. Z937 Madison avenue 

No. 1211 Tremont nvemie 

No. 954 Columbus avenue 

No. 5 1 Third avenue 

No. 1933 Third avenue 

No. a ^22 Third avenu- 

No. 263 Seventh avenue [hotel) 

Pelham and Hull avenues 

St. Ann's avenue and i4Cih street 

No.iaa Washington place 



«« 



«« 



«i 



Illuminating n« at— 

No.x66 Maiden Lane. ••....... 

Nas76 Cherry street 

No. 939 Bleecker Btree^ 

No. 703 Greenwich street 

No. xooQ Lebanon street 

No. 93 Liberty street 

No. losSouth street 

No. 68 West street 

No. X30 Sunton street. 

No. 119 Second street 

No. 590 Seventh avenue 

No. 430 East sth street 

No. 3 East lath street 

No. T4S East x8th str^et 

No. 3C0 East 34th street.... 

No. xso East 4xst street 

No. 309 East sad street 

No. to4 East Bxst street 

No. aaiEast 85th street 

No. 50 East 89th street. 

No. XXX West x6th street 

No. 149 West a ist street 

No. I03 West 39th street 

N0.XS5 West 4Sth street. 

No. 40 West 55th street. 

No. 159 West 84th street 

No. 245 West xa4th street 

No. 41^ West xasth street 

No. 60 West X3xst street 

Barns by — 

Burning curtain 

Clothes fired by bonfire 

candle 

gas-stove 

five coals 

matches 

not specified 

lighted paper, playing with.. 

stove 

*• while at plav 

Explosion of benzine while cleaning bed. 

" gasoline stove 

** kerosene lamp 

** lamps 

Fall into furnace 

'* vat of molten metal 

Firecrackers 

Gasolme exploiion 

Not defined 

Playing with fire 

Naphtha 

Turpentine 

At fire No. 465 Greenwich street 

•• No. 7 PelLam street 

No. 98 Orchard street 

No. 374 Hudson street 

No. 5x4 East 58th street 

No. 334 West 53d St 

Scalds by — 

Beet-tea 

Boiling tomatoes 

Explosion of steam-piF>e 

Steam 

So:ip 

Starch 

Tea 

Water 

Not defined 

Killed by street vehicles- 
Caught between truck and stancluon 

** seat of truck and archway. . . 

" pole of truck and wagon 

Caught under shed while driving out 

Crushed by truck 

" ice wagon 

" w.igon ajpainst building 

Collision with express wagon 

Falls from tnicks, carts, etc 



r 

I 



«< 



t« 



a 
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Killed by street Tchicles— 

Fall over shaft of wagon 

Fall from bicycle 

Head caught between wall and wheel of wagon 

Knocked down by wagon 

Squecsed between wagon and building 

Struck and knocked on biq^cle 

Thrown from wagons, carriages, etc 

Wa^ns, carts, tiucks, etc 6 

While unloading truck 

Uled by railroads — 

New York Central and Hudson River R. R. . a 

New York, New Haven and Harlem R. R. . . . 17 
«' Putnam R.R a 

West Shore R.R 

Train of Jerome Park R.R 

Cars in Grand Central yard 

Crashed between cars, Gr^nd Central Depot. 
** freight cars 

{ammed between two railroad cars 
Jnion trolley 

Brooklyn trolley 

Third avenue and 145th street, trolley 

Thrown from wagon and struck by Union 

trolley 

Cable cars : 

Amsterdam avenue line 

Broadway line 

Columbus avenue line 

Lexington avenue line 

Third avenue line 

Dragged by Third avenue cable car and strik- 
ing head against pillar of *' L " R. R 

Elevated Railroad : 

Third avenue line 

Ninth avenue line 

Crushed between cars and platform of Metro- 
politan " L" R. R X 

Thrown ai^ainst " L " pillar from Trolley Third 

avenue, x5oth street x 

Thrown against pillar of '*L" R.R. while 
getting off trolley car, X48th street and 

Third avenue . x 

Horse cars : 

First Avenue line x 

Second Avenue line 4 

Madison Avenue line a 

Canal Street line a 

Eighth Street Croa>town line z 

Twenty-eijthth Street Crosstown line i 



3 

3 

7 

«4 



9 
4 



Killed by railroads — 
Horse cars : 

Avenue D line....*. c 

Dry Dock, East Broadway and Battery line.. a 

East Broadway and Avenue C line x 

Mamhattanville and St. Nicholas Avenue line. x 

Knocked down and dragged by Avenue C car x 

Line not defined 9 

Avenue B line x 

Homicide by — 

Blows x6 

Cut, stab 17 

Found in dumping-scow — infanticide z 

Infanticide 9 

Kick I 

Pistol 30 

Strangulation 3 

Strangulation — ^infanticide x 

RECAPITULATION. 

Fracttnres and contusions zic 

K*lls 385 

Overcome by heat in power-house z 

Heat exhaustion while working in heated room. . . x 
Strangulation, catjght in transom over door while 

at play i 

Struck by lightning g 

Electric currents 4 

Horses 14 

Drowning 9x3 

Neglect and exposure 7 

Sunstroke 765 

Criminal abortion 5 

Wounds. 30 

Explosions 8 

SuttocatioD 53 

Poison 54 

** (illuminating gas) 49 

Bums xx6 

Scalds 55 

Killed by street vehicles ^ X09 

** ** railroads 47 

" •• cablccars 99 

** ** elevated railroads ••• 9 

" " trolley cari y 

** ** horse cars 90 

*Total accidents and negligence 9, x x x 



* Exclusive of 530 surgical operations. S;e special table. 
Deaths from Surgical Operations for Year Ending December 31, 1896. 



Amputation for cancer of breast 

*• " tongue 

** for lacerated cervix 

'* for osteo-sarcoma of leg 

" for sarcoma of shoulder 

" for septic condition of forearm 

'* of breast 

•• of fool 

'* of leg, celiulitis, necrosis of tarsus 

" '* for gangrene 

** of stump 

•• of thigh 

'* " complicated fracture. gangrene... 

" " necrosis 

" " gangrene of foot 

*' '* suppurative arthritis of knee joint 



Sex and Acbs. 



Males. 



40, 60, 60 



30 
50 



70 



45. SO 
5 



43 



Females. 



30. 35. 40. 45 

 • • • 

40 
50 
50 

 • • • 
45r 50 



50 



60 

to 
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Abdominal section, ventro-fixntton of aterus 

Anastomosis for intussusception of ilso-coecai ralre, caput coli and 

entire colon 

Anastomosis of intestine, for volvulus 

Cssaxian section 

*' andinguinal colotomy, peritonitis 

'* tor rupture of uterus 



Circumcision 

Chole<TStomy. empyema of bladder. 



Colostomy, intestinal obstruction. 

Colotomy, inguinal 

intestinal obstruction. 



Sbx and Acbs. 




•« 



«i 



cancer of rectum. 



Craniotomy 

** exploration for bullet in brain 

** for traumatic epilepsy, encephalitis 

** linear • , 

** microcephalus , 

Curetting, abortion 

** endometritis , 

'* of uterusfor macerated foetus 

** ** metrorrha^a. due to sub-mucous fibroids. 

** puerperal septicsemu 

Cystotomy, hypertrophted prostate , 

** nephritis, calculus 

*' supra-pubic 

«* '* cancer of prostate gland 



Epicystomy 

Excision of cervical glands, tubercular cervical adenitis, hemorrhage. . . . 

for congenital cystic adenoma of neck 

for cancer of rectum 

for tumor, sarcoma of brain 

Extirpation of vascular sarcoma of gluteal region, shock 

HysteronHhaphy, prolapsus uteri 

Hysterectomy 



«• 
i« 
«< 



•—^n, ■^m* ~— in,  



— y.— J 



45 
45 
SO 

• • • • 

65 
20 

3 



abdominal, for fibroids. 



41 



«4 



<< 
ft 
«( 
i. 
«t 
(i 
• 4 
44 
44 
«• 
44 
4« 



pelvic tumor 

pyasmia, septicaemia 

cancer of uterus 

disease of uterus 

ectopic gestation 

haematoma-salpinx 

ovarian ab<cess 

rupture of old streptococcus, pyosalpinx 

supra-pubic, general sepsis 

syphilitic degeneration of ovaries and utenu. 

salpingitis 

tubercular pyosalpinx 

tubo-ovarian abscess 

vaginal, cancer of uterus 



44 
44 



and abdominal, endometritis, pyosalpinx 

double, pyosalpinx 

vagino-abdominal 

Lithotomy— sepsis following 

Lilholapaxy. acute nephritis, amyloid kidney, oedema of brain, calculus.. 
Ligation of external carotid during removail of cancer of tonsils and 

glands 

Laparotomy. 

aneurism ol abdominal aorta 



44 
44 
44 

4» 

it 



cancer. 

** of abdomen. 
" of kidney... 
•• liver 



60 

30 
65.80 

6s 



— y 
70 

35 



• • • • 

• • • • 



4t 



Uterus 



60,65 
70 

as 

• • • • 

55 

45 



50 



} 



— y 

»5 

r> 

as 
90, 30 



35 
35 

55 



! 
1 



— y 

90 

as. 30 
30 

JO 

so, 85 



• •  • 

ao 
10 

• • • • 

45 

• • • • 

— y 

5S 

as. 30. 35. 35. J 

40.45 
as. as, 30 30, 30. 3 

35. 35. 35. 40< 4 
40, 45. 45. 4n i 
SO. 50. 55. » 
35 
tS 
40, 40. 40.40. 4Si< 
45. 50. 60 
35 
25 
35 
35 
35 
30 
30 
as. 25, 33 
=5 
35.35 
35. 40.40. 50rS^ 
ao. .-o, 40 
ao 
90.35 
55 



30. 40. 43 

• «  • 

33 

30 

4 

• • • • 

35.40 
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aparotomy exploratory 

** intestinal oottruction 

aparotomy, secondazy, for hemorrhage after abdominal hysterectomy, 
fibroid tumor, shock 



«< 



•iiparatomy, salpingitis 

removal of uterus 

extra-uterine pregnancy 

fibroid uterus 

intra-peritoneal abscess 

pelvic abscess, post-puerperal . 






« 



peritonitis chronic 

prolapsus uteri 

.aparotomy, post-partum sepsis, removal of uterus, peri<nephritic 

abscess *.•"*. 

Aparotomy, papilloma ovarii sinistri 

fephorrhaphy—Grave's disease of nerves 

Nephrectomy, pyonephrosis 

*' tubercular kidney and bladder 

)0phorectomy 

'* double-tumor, sub-peritoneal fibroid 

*' hydrosalpinx 

mania, acute 

salpingo, septic peritonitis 

)steotomy 

>variotomy, double 

)peTation, sibscess of brain 

•* ** ischio-rectal 

«• *• ofprostate 

** ** peri-nephritic 

** ** sub-aural , 



ft 



Srx 


AND AgBS. 


Males. 


Females. 


as 




30,40 


zo, ao, 65 




— ra. as. 45 


• • • • 




30 


 • • • 


{ 


ao, as, as, 30, 30, 30, 
35.40 


• • • m 




45 


• • • • 




30.35 


• • • • 




30. 35, 40. 40 


• • • • 




35 


« • • • 




as 


• • • • 




45 


• • • • 




40 


• • • • 




40,40 


• • • • 




ao 


• • • • 




35 


• • • • 




35 


35.50 




as, 9S» 45 


as 




• • • • 


• • • • 




as. 35 


• • • • 




30 


• • • • 




ao 


•  • • 




40 


•  « • 




30 



«« 



appendicitis. 



«« 



(Alexander's) , 

atresia-recto-vesicalis 

childbirth, hemorrhage, shock 

>peradon, childbirth, contracted pelvis, prolonged instrumentation, 

shodc 

Operation, childbirth, podalic version 

cleft palate 

Charcot joint, locomotor ataxia 

cancer of breast 



<« 



«« 

«( 
«« 
•< 

« 



t( 
(• 
t< 
(f 
(« 
t* 
(• 
•< 

• 4 

• > 
it 
(t 

t( 



brain 

bladder 

cervix uteri 

coecum 

gall bladder 

gluteal region 

iaw 

larynx 

liver 

neck 

— not defined 

ovaries 

*' premature labor 

rectum 

stomach 

thigh 

tongue , 

uterus . 

cystic tumor of abdomen 

" broad ligament 

caries of rib , 

deformity loUowing bums, hyperpyrexia. 



«« 
<* 
44 

44 
«t 
<4 
«( 
41 
44 
«< 



empyema. 



ectopic gestation 

effusion in pericardial sac, ovarian cyst . 



zo 

• • • • 

45 
50 
40 
10 

• • • • 

xo, zs, zs, 15, 15. XS. 
ao, ao, ao, ao, ao, 
ao, as, as, 25. 9$, 
35» 35. 50, 60. 

• • • • 

— y 



45 



60 



XS. X5, 50 
50.50 



zo 
55 



40,60 
45. 65 



65 



60 
5 

-y. — y. — y. x, x, x, 

X, a, 3, 4, 5, 30, 45 



• • • • 

• • • • 



30, 30, 60 



xs 

— ^. 5. 5. S» xo, xo, 
, xo, zs, ao, ao. as, 

»S* as, 3S» 35, 45. 

45, 50, S5> 
as 

• • • • 

35 

30 
as, 35 

— y 

• • • « 

as, 40, 40, 50, 50, 

50, 55, 6s, 70 
ao 

• • • • 

35 
40 
50 
45 



ao 

50 
60 
60 

45, SO, 55 
ao 

• • • • 

35 
65 
40 
35, 35f 40, 45, SOf 60 
65 
40.45 



ao, 35 

95* as, as, 40 
40 
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Sex and Agbs. 




Operation, enchondroma of os innominatum . 

•nlarged prostate 

entero-utero- vesical fistula 

gall stones, cholelithiasit 

gangrenous peri- proctitis 

general peritonitis 

glioma oif brain 

nernia 

inguinal 

** irreducible 

incarcerated 

'* femoral 

'* strangulated 

** umbilical  . . 



t* 
«« 
t» 
t» 

u 
«« 
«« 
«« 
«t 
*• 
<« 
«« 
«« 
t« 
*« 
*• 
«« 
(« 
«< 

«t 

<« 

« 



€« 



<« 



(€ 
«< 



resection of transverse colon . . 



ventral 

hip disease 

hydatid mole 

hydreDcephalocele 

intestinal la tussusception 

'* obstruction | 

** ** congenital stenosis of descending colon. 

imperforate antu 

lymphangioma of face 

ovarian abscess 



«« 



(« 



«« 



cyst. 



dermoid 

old hip dislocation 

osteomyelitis 

on penis, erysipelas 

papillomata of larynx 

" papilloma of bladder 

** peritonitis, acute, faecal fistula 

Operation peritonitis, chronic, following incomplete ovariotomy 7 years 
ago 



»4 



«( 



Operation pyosalpinx 



*« 



«< 



phthisis, incipient, rectal abscess 

prolapsus uteri 

pelvic lumor 

puerperal septicaemia 

periurethral abscess 

Operation reduction of old dislocation of shoulder, secondary operation, 
amputation of arm, septicsemia following thrombosis of tracheal veins. 

Operation recto-vaginal fistula, shock 

*' removal of glands 

relief of paresis, cyst of cerebrum 

retroversion of uterus.... 

septicaemia, acute peritonitis 

stone in bladder 

stricture of stomach 

splenectomy, leukaemia 

spina bifida 

suppurative adrnttis of neck 

" knee 

Operation because of pelvic pain, suppuration of peritoneal adhesions, 

odphorectoiny double 5 months ago 

Operation suppression of urine 

" tubercular salpingitis 

** glands of neck 

•* peritoniti-: 

" pelvic abscess 

tuberculosis of bl iddcr 

knee 

thoracic fistul.i 

tumor of brain 






<t 



«« 



as 

60,75 

• • • • 

50.50 
50 
»5 

40 
ao»5o, 60 

ao, 40, 50. 60, 75 

50 

75 

• •  • 

ao. 35f ^ 60, 70, 75 



65 
15.30 



— y. — y. — y, 5^ 

5, 5. 10.30.35,50, 60, 

60, 60, 65 

• • « • 

— w, — ^m 



40 
50 

• • • • 

ao,»5 

• • « • 

45 



65 

45.65 

40. 50.60 

55 

35. 40, (o 

5 
as. 40b 45 

— y 

• • • • 

— y. 5. ao, SS.3 
35.45.55 



30* 

zo, xo. 

— ^m 

3. 



35- 



(t 



•< 



:o. 

• • • • 

50. 

— y 

40. 
I. 



• • • • 

so. 

• • •  

a. 

25. 

• • • « 

35. 

35. 45- 

40. 



30,30, 35,85.30,3 
30.35.35. 

J5,30. 35.35.35,9 

as. 30. 30. 35.4 
40. 40. 45. 45. S 
30, so. 
»5. as. 35- 



35. 
as. 

30. 
ao, 30, 30, ao, IS. > 
a5» a5. 35, 35, > 
30, 30, 30. 3S.# 

40, 35r 35. 35. y 
30. 

40. 40, 50- 

30,45. 
ao,35,3a 



65. 
35. 
I. 

5- 

20,35. 

30. 

• • • • 

40. 

• •  • 



30- 

• •  • 

30- 

• • «  

35- 

• • • * 

5- 

• • • • 

5.40. 
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Operation, uterine fibroid 

" " tubo-ovarian cyst 

*' uterus and ovaries 

Perineorrhaphy, pneumonia 

Staphylorrhaphy 

Tapping lateral ventricle, hydrocephalus 

Tracheotomy 

** cellulitit of neck and larynx 

Tracheotomy, foreign body in bronchi at bihircation, a pin pushed 

through a pea, septic pneumonia 

Tracheotomy, acute cervical adenitis, broncho-pneumonia 

** laryngismus 

Trephining for traumatic epilensy : 

Urethrotomy, external perineal for stricture, malig^nant cedema 

*' stricture of urethra 

Vaccinatioo 

Total by texct 



Sex 


AND AgBS. 


Males. 


Females. 






90. as. as. as. 3©, 35. 




* 


35. 35. 35. 40, 40. 




40, 45. 45. 45. 45. 






I 50, 55. 60. 40. 


• • • • 




40. 


« • • « 




45. 


• • • • 




35- 


— y 




• • • • 


• • • • 




— y 


40. 




• • • • 


30. 




•  •  


10. 




• • • • 


— y 




• • • • 


5- 




• • • • 


90. 




• • • • 


30. 




• • • • 


20, 55, 60. 




• • • • 


X. 




— y 



180. 



350- 



NoTB. — w under one week ; — ^m under one month ; — y under one year. 



Deaf As in Institutions During the Year 1896. 



Almshouse 487 

Babies' Hospital 87 

Bellevue Hospital 1,648 

City Hospital 436 

Colored Home Hospital , xao 

Ellis' Island Emigrant Hospital 4a 

Flower Hospital 64 

Fordham Hospital 78 

Foundling Asylum 6x5 

French Hospital 57 

German Hospital 157 

Gouverneur Hospital 919 

Hahnemann Hospital 24 

Harlem Hospital sxi 

Home for Aged (Little Sisters of the Poor; 85 

Home for Incurables 59 

House of Relief (Hudson Street) 174 

House of Nazareth 3a 

Infants' Hospital (Randall's Island) 471 

Manhattan Sutc Hospital 698 

Metropolitan Hospital 433 

Mont«fiore Home 307 

Mount Sinai Hospital..; 305 



New York Hospital 355 

North Brother Island Hospital 9a 

Nursery and Child's Hospital 155 

Polyclinic Hospital 48 

Post-Graduate Hospital ,. 345 

Presbyterian Hospital 3x5 

Randall's Island Hospital 78 

Reception Hospital 38 

Roosevelt Hospital 37a 

St. Francis' Hospital j8o 

St. John's Guild : 55 

St. J oseph's Hospital 499 

St. Luke's Hospital 159 

St. Vincent's Hospital 251 

St. Mark's Hospital 6x 

Skin and Cancer Hospital 74 

Sloane Maternity Hospital 53 

Willard Parker Hospiul 946 

Woman's Hospital 36 

Workhouse 48 

Wright's Memorial Hospital 143 

Other institutions 721 

Total 10,825 



RECAPITULATION. 



Prisons 109 

Hospitals 8,530 

Manhattan State Hospital for Insane 698 

Institutions for children 703 

Homes for ajcd 224 



Almshouse 487 

Other institutions 74 

Total xo,8a5 
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Deaths and Death-rate by Sex, Yeat 1896. 



Months. 



January 

r «braary . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sei>tember ... 

October 

November ... 
December. . . 

Total 



NuMBSR OP Deaths. 



Male. 



z,o68 
1.897 

«,X45 
9,087 
1,796 

'.759 
a,98a 

a.5»5 

X.657 

».54' 
x,4ao 

Xr525 



ea,59a 



Female. 



1,689 
1,48a 
1.768 
x.8a5 
1.658 
x,5«a 

1.93a 
x,98a 
1,40a 
x.aaa 

X.X54 
X.994 



19,030 



Total. 



3.657 
3.379 
3.9x3 
3.9xa 
3.454 
3.a8i 

4.aM 

4.497 

3.059 
t,863 

a.574 
a,8i9 



4X,6aa 



Dbath-ratb pbr x,ooo of 
Estimated Population. 



Male. 



la.ax 

XI. 77 

X3.3X 

xa.95 

XX. X4 

X0.9X 

X4.X6 

X5.60 

xo.a8 

9.56 

8.8x 

9.46 



ZX.68 



Female. 



XO.48 
9.ao 
10.97 
XX. 3a 
X0.99 

9-44 
IX.99 

xa.30 

8.70 

8.30 

7.X6 

8.03 



9.84 



Total. 



33.69 

ao.97 
94.38 
34.37 

a'-43 
90.36 

36. X5 

37.90 

X8.98 

17-76 

X5.97 

X7-49 



ax. 59 



Births and Birth-rate by Sex, Year 1896. 



Months. 



January .... 
February ... 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September .. 

October 

November .. 
December .. 

Total 



Number op 

Births 
Registered 



4.694 
4,547 
4,86a 

4.4x3 
4.X69 

4.346 
4.74X 
4.684 
4.79« 
4.9»9 
4.446 
5.X00 



55.623 



Birth- 
rate PER 
x,ooo. 



3: 



,X3 

ao.3Z 
30. x6 
37.38 
95.87 
36.34 
89. 4 X 
39.06 

•9-73 
30.58 

"7 -59 
3X.64 



38.76 



Males. 



a.358 
3,370 

2.535 
9,aix 

9,069 

3,3X5 

a.405 
a.399 

ar45a 
2.440 

3,853 

3,647 



28.344 



Females. 



a.336 
a.277 
2.337 
a,3oa 

3,100 
a,03X 
3,336 

a.285 
2,340 
3,489 

2.193 
2.453 



27.379 



Per- 
centage 
OP Males 
to 
Total. 



50.33 
49.93 

5X.91 
50. xo 

49-63 
53. X7 

50.73 
5X.3a 

5X.17 
49-50 
50.67 
51.90 



50.78 



Percentage 

OP 

Females to 
Total. 



49-77 
50.08 

48.07 

49.90 

50-37 
47-83 

48.83 
50.50 

49-33 

48. xo 



49.39 



Interments of Deceased Persons for Six Years Ending December "^i, 1896. 



Location of Interments. 


189I. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Average 

FOR 5 Years 

Preceding 

X896. 


1896. 


Citv Ccmeterv 


4,'64 

37.675 

x,695 


4,426 
38,X50 

x,74x 


4.756 

37.985 

X.738 


4*443 
35.189 

X.579 


4.067 

37.689 

x,663 


4.39X. 2 

37.337.6 

x,o83.8 


4.270 
34.495 
♦2.887 


Cemeteries outside of New York City .... 
Cemeteries inside of New York City 


Total interments 


43.634 


44.3x7 


44.479 


4X,3XI 


43.4x9 


43.4x2.0 


4X,652 




Percentage of pauper burials to total 


9-77 


9-99 


XO.69 


XO.78 


9-37 


xo.xx 


X0.35 



 Exclusive of City Cemetery. 
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